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I. Sermons. 


SWAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” 


BY THE LORD BISHOP OF DERRY AND RAPHOE.* 


MATT. xxii. 42. 

PROV, Vill ad, 4, 22, 235,20, 30. 
It appears to be thought that a preacher in a University 
pulpit, who is bold enough to say a word for the reason- 
ableness of Christian belief, has the want of modesty to 
advertise himself as a sort of controversial athlete. The 
leaders of faith are sometimes supposed to say to the 
leaders of unfaith on these occasions, as Abner said to 
Joab at Helkath-hazzurim, “Let the young men now 
arise, and play before us.” He who now: speaks, 
at all events, does not so understand his office. He 
knows that he is neither young nor strong; and the 
affecting words in the simplest and most beautiful of 
English stories are present to his mind—‘ The Bible is 
the only weapon that is fit for these old hands now.” 

On my own part, then, and on the part of those among 

us who are desirous to have expressed in a compendious 
form the primary grounds of that belief which makes 


* Preached before the University of Oxford, May 11th, 1884. 
VOL. Il. 
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them not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, I shall give 
(beginning, for the most part, in modern and non- 
theological language) an answer to that question of 
questions for every age, ‘‘What think ye of Christ?” 
That answer will land us at last on the highest summit 
of theological speculation. For one who has grown old 
in preaching, it may well be— 

“A harvesting of truth’s stray ears, 

Singly gleaned, and in one sheaf 

Bound together for belief.’’ 

I. ‘What think ye of Christ ?” 

Six things. 

1. Starting from the lowest point, we “think” that He 
is exceptional in the spiritual world. 

For, first—accepting the Gospels only in the most 
general sense as a true record—we come to the entirely 
exceptional fact—a perfectly holy man who proclaims that 
He is so. 

Consider here (@) one law of the spiritual order; and (6) 
the solitary exception to it. 

(a) The law to which I refer is that the holiest men are 
ever most conscious of their own sinfulness. No wonder. 
The artist paints, and the poet writes. Those who are 
content with their own productions may have dexterity in 
manipulation of colours, or the facility in fluent rhyme 
which wins a Newdigate, and even places them among 
“the mob of gentlemen who write with ease,” but they 
have not that restless yearning after an unattained ideal, 
which is the heritage of genius. They are self-convicted 
of second-rate aspirations and an inferior aim. No finer 
ether clothes their fields, no amplitudes of light ; they do not 
see far into what Isaiah calls, in his royal style, “the land 
of distances.” Just so, a self-satisfied man may possess 
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a certain mechanical regularity of conduct; he may be 
a very respectable Pharisee; but he has none of that 
sublime dissatisfaction with self which is the peculiarity 
of the Christian saint. 

(4) To this law there is one solitary exception. 

Jesus, as we know, has the witness of His enemies. 
The Jews, Pilate, the man who above all others was 
interested in blackening His character, alike attest His 
innocence. He has a witness harder to gain, that of 
friends. Every considerable man, at least, is having 
- material for his life written as with the pen of iron that 
never blunts, with ink that never fades, with memory that 
never sleeps, with curiosity that never lessens. His 
disciples had been with Him in all circumstances of 
familiarity. They had tenanted the same narrow chamber; 
they had rocked in the same little boat. One hasty word, 
one questionable look, one act of selfishness, would have 
caused the light to fade from His face, and the diadem to 
pale upon His brow. Yet, writing long years after, His 
nearest intimate can say, ‘ We beheld His glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father.” But, above all, 
He has His own witness. True with an awful perfect 
truth, conscious how His nights and days were spent, He 
can say, ‘‘As the living Father hath sent Me, so I live by 
the Father.” We have one long soliloquy of His Spirit 
with God. No utterance of conscious sin, no half-hid of 
confession. In the last moments of existence, with the 
light of eternity breaking into Him, He can look up and 
say, “I have finished the work which Thou gavest Me 
to do.” His language leaves no doubt that He cannot 
include Himself among sinners. 

When, then, He who spoke the Sermon on the Mount 
tells us that He lived it, we are already in possession of a 
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unique fact. You may chop logic about miracles as much 
as you like—there are masculine fashions in logic as there 
are feminine fashions in bonnets; possibly you will have 
feminine fashions in logic—but we are in presence of a 
miracle. 

“What think ye of Christ?” We think that He is 
unique and without parallel. 

II, “What think ye of Christ ?” 

We “think” that the exceptional Man has endowed us 
with exceptional fruits, with benefits unparalleled. Bacon 
is the Isaiah of the gospel of science. What lofty and 
prophetic language he uses about “ works, fruits, human 
utility !” 

Science comes to us with those prophecies fulfilled. 
The “magic of machinery” binds together the most 
distant countries. The telegraph “puts a girdle round 
the earth.” Aided by chemistry and biology, medicine 
hopes to find a virus capable of producing a milder 
disease,—7.e., vaccine for all virulent diseases. Yet with 
all this (and how far may not even this come from the 
Christian spirit? because true induction was rendered 
possible by that genuine humiliation of mind which 
Christianity first produced) Christianity can show fruits 
without equal. 

Not merely fruits of thought, art, literature— 

(a) Christ’s living influence is yearly sending forth 
missionaries to the most abject tribes upon the earth. 
It is proclaiming to us when we are full of shame for our 
kinship with things so mean, that, deep under the ruins 
of the fall, there are affections which have for their object 
the Infinite God, and for their career the illimitable ages. 

(6) Christ’s teaching and example furnishes a perpetual 
motive for tending the sick. It perpetuates the miracles 
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of healing. It shows us strength and beauty bowing 
down before decrepitude and decay. 

(c) Christ did not merely preach a doctrine. He 
founded a Church. That Church is not merely charged 
with a method of theological thought, and a round of 
devotional services. ‘‘ Wisdom hath builded her house,” 
and that house is the home of charity! Is she not, with 
her ministries for the poor, like the mother whom some 
of us must have seen on Alpine or Pyrenean ridges—as 
‘she passes some razor-like edge, knitting for her little: 
ones while she goes, though her heart and eye are up 
among the clouds ? 

(d@) Who shall say that Christ gives daily to those 
who receive Him? Elevation above sordid selfishness ; 
the only explanation of our unquestioned misery and 
equally unquestionable grandeur; the staunching of the 
tears that are the bitterest, and the unlocking of the tears 
that are the sweetest which flow from human eyes; the 
“resignation, which to creatures like ourselves, is almost 
the whole of virtue and piety;” the joy, which, after all, 
lives in the heart of every Christian life, as 

“« The power of light 
Lives inexhaustibly in eastern gaze.’’ 

We “think” then that Christ is ‘The beginning of the 
creation of God.” Science may imitate Him by saying, 
with a certain truth, of her votary, ‘‘I will give him the 
morning star.” Science cannot truly say, “I will give 
him rest.” 

III. “ What think ye of Christ ?” 

That He is “ First born from the dead.” 

With a manly confidence in historical truth, we meet a 
criticism, sometimes affecting the passionless precision of 
logic, sometimes tinctured with the airy colours of romance. 
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The resurrection is not a fraud. The despised apolo- 
gists of the last century have at least done this service, 
that they have blown that coarse and obvious theory into 
space. The resurrection is not a singular recovery of a 
lacerated and tortured man, awakened from a deathlike 
swoon by the coolness of the rocky chamber, or by the 
pungency of the spices. We have to account for cowards 
turned into heroes; for the faith that overcame the world. 
The Gospels imply the lustre and beauty of a new life; 
a form with the suffering lifted off, until it seemed “ other.” 
A brow marked with thorns ; a frame cramped with agony; 
a lamed man—a crawling spectre, skulking, dodging, 
whispering—could that have seemed the risen Lord, the 
Prince of Life ? Strange source of deathless joy! strange 
spring for that full tide of which each Easter is but one 
flashing ripple! Nor again is the resurrection the pro- 
jection of creative enthusiasm. As the Church is too holy 
for a foundation of rottenness, so is she too real for a 
foundation of mist. Here are two propositions of which 
we need not be ashamed. 

(a) It is impossible to account for the existence of the 
Church without a belief in the resurrection on the part of 
the primitive witnesses. 

(6) It is impossible to account for that belief, without 
its being founded on reality. 

Faith did not create the resurrection, the resurrection 
created faith. 

We “think,” then, that as Christ was exceptional in 
His life, and in the benefits which He conferred upon 
humanity, so was He in His victory over the grave. 

IV. “ What think ye of Christ ?” 

That this exceptional Man must have had an excep- 
tional origin. And here it is to be noted that one branch 
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of modern science, peculiarly modern, comes to the aid 
of belief. 

The influence of physical antecedents upon individuals 
has been established with terrible evidence by later science. 
Each infant born into the world may still, no doubt, be as 
truly as ever addressed— 


“Thou whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity.” 


Our faith is firm that 


‘* Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From heaven which is our home.” 


But the immensity of the soul has been strongly 
cabined ; there are strange stains and flecks of matter 
that spot those lustrous clouds. Each infant receives 
blood and lesions specialised and manufactured in a 
family mould; a body modified and built up by all that 
has preceded it in the flesh, good and bad ; a temperament 
and predisposition ready made. Every child comes among 
us saturated and charged with these conditions. Some 
one has said, that this law is “the despair of morality,” 
some one else that it ‘derationalises morality.” At all 
events, it seems to rationalise the dogma of dogmas. 
Think of those words, whose ethereal purity tells us that 
they came from the sphere in which the miracle of miracles 
was wrought, the crystal shrine under which the Incarna- 
tion rests—“The Holy Ghost shall come upon Thee, 
and the power of the Highest shall overshadow Thee, 
therefore, that Holy Thing which shall be born of thee, 
shall be called the Son of God.” A Christian philosopher 
(it has been said) was present in a company of men of 
science, where mysteries of faith were discussed in no 
reverent spirit, but sarcastically. When they began to 
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handle the Incarnation, the Christian thinker’s heart begar 
to beat. But, to his great pleasure, all seemed to agree 
that—given a Personal God, and given a gracious deliverer 
on His part towards the creatures whom He had made— 
it did seem probable that He would intervene by the 
creation of a new manhood—and that the new: manhood 
would be summoned into existence without entanglement 
with the fatalities of human generation, by a new contact 
with the creative power of God. — 

‘What think ye of Christ?” He is the Son of God. 

V. ‘What think ye of Christ ?” 

On these stepping stones we rise to a higher range of 
Christian theology, properly so called. We reach the 
great theological passage of Proverbs, where Solomon, 
like his father, ‘‘ moving in the element of the spirit” (é 
mvevpartt) calleth Christ Lord. 

Theology! ‘We know the curt anathema with which 
science sometimes, sciolism often, retorts the anathema 
of creeds and councils. Alas! theology is the only science 
in which wise men permit themselves to be at once 
ignorant and dogmatic. To write about theology is am 
offence against common sense, which Newton can barely 
atone for by his “ Principia,” or Gordon by his heroism. 
Whether the theology be true or false is a matter of little 
consequence ; it is the fact of being theology at all which 
condemns the writer. The wise men of the day might, 
indeed, pardon Solomon’s “Excursus” in dogmatic 
theology for the sake of his knowledge of “the cedar 
tree and the hyssop, of beasts and fowl, of creeping things 
and fishes.” 

In Proverbs viii. ix. we have more than a personified 
wisdom ; we have the Personal Wisdom. ‘Words they 
are,’ says Bishop Andrews, ‘‘uttered by Christ before He 
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was in the flesh ; Gospel they are before any Gospel of 
them all.” The careful student may profitably compare 
them with Colossians (i. 15, 16, 18). He will find that 
in both alike we have the Eternal Wisdom in three 
aspects : (1) From everlasting; (2) in the condescension 
of creation ; (3) in deeper condescension with men. 

I pause to indicate one bearing of this high theology. 
This doctrine of the Eternal Personal Wisdom of God 
is the one safeguard against the pantheism which seems 
almost inseparable from modern science. ‘The reason of 
this is not difficult to trace. 

There was a period when the world was believed to be 
comparatively recent in time and comparatively limited 
in extent. How different is itnow! The metaphysician 
has pursued his ideal speculations; the geologist points 
to changes not brought about by convulsions or cataclysm ; 
but by the slow fretting of the sea upon the ridge of chalk, 
or the quiet drift of the river. The anthropologist 
(“Since there are prophets on whose spirits rest, past 
things revealed like future”) fills up for us a picture of 
days when the river-drift hunter pursued the rhinoceros 
at Brighton, and looked upon a sea flecked with icebergs. 
The evolutionist draws cheques upon time, which eternity 
might scarcely suffice to meet, and tosses about lightly 
balances of millions of years. And with time space 
expands. We find that we are 92,700,000 miles from 
the sun. With this conception of an universe, practically 
eternal and infinite, the distinction between God and the 
universe is abolished. God, for many men of science, is 
the universe united to its first principle; the universe 7s 
God, the infinite evolution of the divine life. “ Without 
God no world, without the world no God,” seems to be for 
such men a primary axiom of thought. 
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Thus the conception of a solitary God leads to the 
conception of a co-eternal, almost of a co-equal universe. 
From this, and all its consequences, Christian theology 
alone presents us with a way of escape. 

Put creation ever so far back. At last comes a point, 
when we-can only think, “God was.” Shall we say, 
““God was alone?” Nay, He was blissful in eternal 
companionship. Not only in time was the Son anointed; 
far beyond the limits of time. ‘I was set up from 
everlasting, from the beginning, or .ever the earth was.” 
From the heart of the Son of God there comes the 
refrain of an eternal poem, the expression of a won- 


drous self-consciousness—twice over—“I was brought 
forth.” 


“When never a roaring depth was, 

I was brought forth. 

When never a sparkling fountain was 

With the glory and weight of its waters, 
I was brought forth. 

While as yet he made not the earth, 
And the open field. 

And the head of the dust of the w oa 
There and then—I . 


And when creation comes, there is a presence by Elim) 
an architect for His temple, the ’émdn the teyviris “apwo- 
fouca copia. The heaven above, and the earth below 
are radiant with His gladness. He, His Father’s delight, 
smiling in the face of God. Earth and man His delight, 
as He looks on them with the magic beauty of His human 
smile. Let us literally translate the divine original—not 
with the LXX. pitching the lofty strain a little lower, 
removing the joy from eternity to time, transferring it 
from the Son to the Father. 
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And I was beside him a builder. 

And I was delighted day by day, 

Serenely smiling before His face at every time and tide, 

Serenely smiling by the world of His earth, 

And my delights were with the sons of Adam. 

“What think ye of Christ ?” We answer in the words 
of the higher theology, ‘‘The word was God.” 

VI. But what think ye of Christ ? 

In this ancient home of Christian learning, we answer 
‘with the wisdom of Proverbs, ‘(I am understanding ;” 
with St. Paul, “Christ is the wisdom of God.” 

How can that be ? some may ask. What were once 
called the ‘Evidences of Christianity—tall and stately 
trees on the field of learning, growing together with inter- 
lacing roots” have been struck by bolts from the clouds, 
and their splinters are still white upon the ground. Butler 
and Paley, the great academic apologists of Oxford and 
Cambridge, are no longer names to conjure with. Butler’s 
argument no longer tells; a generation which has killed 
religion at its very roots is impervious to answers which 
are only valid for those who believe that nature comes 
from a conscious, personal, designing God, and only meets 
such objections to the Christian scheme as are equally 
valid against the constitution and course of nature con- 
sidered as divine. Paley’s defence of the resurrection 
is a defence only against one line of attack. The 
syllogisms of Christianity are traversed by tremendous 
negations; its Church has lost the mysterious awe 
which brooded over her altars; the most venerated pages 
of its Bible have been gnawed away by the rats of 
criticism ; the creation is an obsolete theory ; its redemp- 
tion is. undermined by the annihilation of the myth of 
the fall, and the work of the second Adam evaporated 
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by the proved non-existence of the first. To these things 
He is committed of whom you speak as the Word and 
the Wisdom. 

I will not enter upon any defence of those words which 
have created Christendom and civilization; into whose 
clear spiritual depths eighteen centuries have gazed down, 
and never seen the last of their meaning. I will not 
proceed to show how truly they do—not, of course, anti- 
cipate, but—run beyond the margin of all possible 
discovery.” Any grave and serious demur to the state- 
ment can only come from the doctrine of evolution and its 
supposed consequences. On this subject I will venture 
three remarks. 

I. As regards the difficulty of reconciling creation—as 
recorded by Moses, and accepted by our Lord—with 
evolution, let us remember that, long centuries before the 
birth of modern science, the greatest of Christian thinkers 
(St. Augustine) clearly perceived that creation was not 
the exclusively momentary act which it was generally 
supposed to be in Christian schools. He bids us “con- 
sider the beauty of any tree in trunk, branches, leaves, 
fruit... . All these things were in the seed, not materially 
and in bulk, but potentially and inclusively. What is 
there hanging from, or growing out of the tree, which is 
not evolved from the hidden treasure of the seed? So 
with animals; so with the world. Not only heaven, and 
earth, and sea; but those things which earth and water 
produced potentially and casually before they passed 
through the necessary delay of time into the shape in 
which they are known to us, are those works which God 
is working even now.” So far St. Augustine.* In point 


“De Gen. ad Lit. v. 44, 45, 46. 
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of essential principle that ‘‘ magnus opinator”” might have 
had the same difficulty in kind in saying, ‘I believe in 
God. . . . Maker of heaven and earth,” which is: supposed 
by some to be so incumbent upon us, as cultivated beings, 
nowadays. More and more do we find illustrations of 
the pregnant saying, which reminds us that in regard to 
great discoveries of thought, opinion invariably passes 
through three stages, which may be expressed in three 
sentences—‘‘it is absurd”’—“‘it is impious”—“‘everybody 
» knows it.” 

2. The fact that as to the bodily organisation we were 
made by evolution is a fact which was known to and 
deliberately developed by the Psalmist. The threads of 
a strange embroidery are, he tells us, shot through the 
woof that covers the spot where human life lies folded in 
its ante-natal cell. The Psalmist knew it. Did he draw 
the lesson of atheism from histology and embryology ? 
Nay, strengthened by his faith, I, the creature of evolu- 
tion, dare to say to you, the creatures of evolution—“ My 
substance was not hid from thee, when I was made in 
secret, and curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the 
earth. Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being im- 
perfect; and in thy-book all my members were written. . 
How precious are Thy thoughts, O God ! how great is the 
sum of them!” 

3. Evolution is a chain, which has as many gaps as 
links. 

The difficulty is not only one of abstract thought. If 
there was no mind in the universe before the principle of 
evolution came into action, that principle must have sprung 
from nothing. Then, the mindless universe becomes (as 
has been well said) “a great bank without a Banker, 
which is nevertheless constantly accumulating at com- 
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pound interest advantages which sprang out of nothing, 
and are prolific of everything.” 

But, beyond this, evolution does not account for all. 
Perhaps for the horse’s hoof with its distinctly marked 
stages ; scarcely for the song of the nightingale, or the 
glory of the peacock, or the fragrance of the rose; cer- 
tainly not for the secret behind the embryo, not for the 
mystery of music, not for the infinite capacity of thought, 
not for the subtle many-chorded instrument of speech— 
possibly for the conscience of the pointer who crouches 
after misbehaviour; certainly not for the conscience of the 
man, with its strange awakenings, and exquisite delicacy. 
It may account for utilitarian adaptations in nature ; not 
for the law of beauty which tells us that as the symbols 
of things, when they are painted or written, are the 
creations of mind, so the very things themselves are the 
creation of an Almighty Poet and Artist. Evolution 
cannot account for the passage from the inorganic to the 
organic, from matter to life. No, generatio equivoca has 
cashiered the living God. 

It will be with this as with previous theories. The 
battle-guns which one generation has turned upon the lines 
of the army of Christ shall be melted into church bells to 
summon the next to shrines of worship. 

Thus, to sum up our answer to the question, “ What 
think ye of Christ?” (1) Beginning from that which is 
plainest and most obvious, because it is part of the picture 
which looks at us from the pages of the Gospels, we 
answer that the Man there presented to us is the solitary 
exception to the most general law of the spiritual world, 
which makes a deeper sense of sinfulness the invariable 
result of a deeper holiness. (2) Comparing the life of 
the Christian Church and of Christian nations with that 
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which is found outside the atmosphere which we breathe 
in Christ, we reply that this Man is the creative beginning 
of a new and divine creation of holiness and beneficence, 
and we understand something of St. Paul’s meaning, when 
in the Epistle to the Colossians he holds Him up to 
Gnostic Judaism as dépyn “Who is beginning.” 


“But even while the world came forth, 
In all the beauty of its birth, 
In Thy deep thought Thou didst behold 
Another world of nobler mould. 
For Thou didst will that Christ should frame 
A new creation by His name.’’ 


(3) Turning to the central point of His history about 
whom we inquire—His resurrection, we find that it is not 
_ to be accounted for by fraud, or unusual recovery, or 
creative enthusiasm. We have here a rock from which 
all the hammers of criticism have never chipped a single 
fragment. But (4) looking upon Him as the one sinless 
man—the beginning of the new creation of God—the First 
Begotten from the dead—our answer naturally rises so as 
to take in the incarnation. For in the Gospels we have 
a character, not sketched in outline but detailed, witnessed 
to by enemies, by friends, by Himself. We search the 
histories of philosophers and the calendars of religions ; 
even the delineations of romance. We summon before 
“the sessions of sweet silent thought” the gentlest and 
purest who have passed from our homes. “O loving 
hearts!” we cry to them, ‘‘shall we deem you entirely 
pure and sinless, robed as you-are in death’s awful white- 
ness?’’ They cannot abide our questioning ; they point 
to stains. And then One passes by, like us in form, feature, 
function, language, thought, affection, tears, blood, and 
says, “ Which of you convinceth me ofsin?” In earth or 
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heaven only the Galilean peasant can stand our scrutiny. 
How can we account for this? And in thus rising to the 
incarnation, we follow the sequence of the earliest preach- 
ing. That (if we may judge from the discourses of 
St. Peter in the Acts) started from the work and ministry 
of the Man. St. Mark’s Gospel breathes no syllable of 
the infancy of Jesus. He records, indeed, the question, 
“Ts not this the Son of Mary?” (vi. 3.) But his lips are 
sealed. No doubt all is virtually folded up in the august 
*eEANOov (i. 38); but nothing is explicitly said. But after 
that came another stage. Those who believed were 
taught to bow before the miraculous beginners of that 
miraculous life. St. Matthew wrote chapters i. ii. 
for believing Israelites. He told them how the altar of 
the Virgin’s womb was touched with fire from heaven ; 
how, without human fatherhood, the Holy Ghost was the 
creative cause of the child’s existence. And St. Luke 
narrated for Theophilus that history of perfect beauty— 
that idyll of Emmanuel’s land—-which surely came to him 
from a mother’s heart—for mothers tell their children’s 
stories best. From this, we naturally rise (5) to the 
highest conception of Christ, as the Personal Word and 
(6) Wisdom of God. 

VII. And now, finally, to the question, ‘‘ What think 
ye of Christ ?” We answer, “ That He is very Man.” 

In this, according to the theology of Proverbs, is His 
joy. ‘His delights are with the sons of Adam.” In this 
is our hope. 

Science has hopes,—magnificent hopes,—but they are 
not for the individual. ‘All organised beings,” wrote 
Darwin, “are slowly advancing towards perfection. 
There will be a period when there will be no more 
change; 7e., when all plants and animals will have 
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attained absolute perfection.” But what shall that be 
to me, if I, 
«* Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the true, the just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or sealed within the iron hills ?”’ 


But over against this, Jesus tells us that “ His delights 
were with the sons of men.” In the creative mind, in that 
ideal chamber, one foreseen work above all others charmed 
‘Him, “in whom all things were created by one creative 
act, who is before all things, and in whom the whole 
universe of things collectively coheres into system.” A 
great artist broods over his idea. Out of the confusion, 
clear before the gifted eye, at last the conception rises 
’ with its Divine lucidity, and he remembers no more the 
anguish of his thought, for joy that something so full of 
beauty is born into a world, whose light is more radiant 
than that of ours. 

In these melancholy days, when science and literature 
are so sad, because they are so largely divorced from 
faith—here is our hope. In spite of the failures of 
humanity, in spite of the long, dull, ignoble chapters, 
spotted with blood or mud, Jesus did not grow weary of it. 
In spite of all the sickness, suffering, sin, of so many lives, 
He did not despair of us. The tale or poem, with those 
subtle touches that make our tears start, is always dearest 
to the heart. He had the interest of infinite pity for the 
infinite pathos of human life. He smiled through all His . 
tears as He saw the meeting-place of the threads of those 
million tales, and took and gathered them in His pierced 
hands. 

And thus believing of Christ, man truly lives. There 
are too many who are trying to sap the hope of youth—if 
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possible a more devilish thing than trying to sap even the 
virtue of youth. Choose high ends, and choose them 
betimes. Some forty years ago, this precept was illustrated 
from this pulpit by a: remarkable anecdote in a University 
sermon, in days when anecdotes were supposed to detract 
from the glacial finish of such performances. Two amateur 
naturalists—old men—who had devoted their lives, one 
to the study of ferns, the other of orchids, travelled to- 
gether alone for many hours. At the end of the journey, 
the collector of ferns observed, with a sigh, “I have 
wasted my life; if I had it to live over again, I should 
devote it to orchids.” Choose none of these inferior ends, 
which, sooner or later, end in such regrets. Listen not 
to any voices which tell you that human life is an evil 
thing, not worth the living ; a poor thing after all. Live 
like men, and you will find it very good, and very well 
worth living. For most of you, there shall be pure 
pleasures, and tender love, and a measure of strength, and 
time to do some work before the shadows lengthen and 
the daylight fades. Tosome, indeed, it is “(a martyrdom ;” 
but martyrdom has been good and holy ever since the 
King of Martyrs poured out the last golden drops of the 
best human life on the dust of Golgotha. Say, ‘“ We bless 
thee for our creation, preservation, and all the blessings 
of this life.” 

There are, indeed, voices of anguish on every breeze ; 
there are sobs that choke the utterance of the chant to 
which the purpose of God for man is set; there are 
shadows in the foreground of the picture of the history of 
humanity. - Yes! but those voices of anguish are only 
surface discords, underlying which is a wondrous harmony. 
Yes! but those interrupted sounds are only broken 
syllables in the great poem of our redeemed humanity. 
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Yes! but all those shadows do but set off the picture that 
closes with the long, long golden distance of sunlit hills, 
whose atmosphere is perfect Wisdom; whose magic 
colouring drips from the tender pencil of perfect love. 


II. Expository Section. 


——_— ——— 


THE STORY OF THE PRODIGAL. % 
BY THE REV. MARK GUY PEARSE.” 


Doctors take violets to make physic of them; preachers 
take the Lord’s stories and make sermons of them. Well, 
the process is much the same, spoiling the beauty to get 
the good. One wishes we could keep the violet and have 
the physic still; one wishes we could keep the story and 
have the sermon still. I would almost venture to-night to 
try and enlarge the Lord’s story without letting it lose its 
story form. We will have a story in three chapters. 

I. What the lad asked for, or what all sin is. 

II. Where he went, or what all-sin does. 

III. How he came home, or how all sin is remedied. 

I. What the lad asked for, or what all sin 1s.—Away in 
this pleasant farmhouse, where the man has his own 
freehold, and his boys growing up around him, the elder 
about twenty-five years of age, the younger twenty-one 
to-day, and he comes before his father—pleasant, generous 
lad—an eye brimming with kindness, a frank face and 
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open-hearted manner, simple, trustful, eager, hope all 
dancing radiant about him, and as he comes, says he, 
“Father, I am twenty-one to-day, and now I am a man. 
I have served you a long time, for years and years, and L 
have been thinking, father, that if you would give me the 
portion of goods that will fall to me,—of course my brother 
will have the land, and I don’t grudge it to him, but there 
will be something for me some day,—and if you will let me 
have it I will take my journey and push my way in the 
world; I must some day, you know, begin to do some- 
thing for myself.” 

A brave boy that, I say; one’s heart takes to him. 
Here is a lad wants to go out in the world full of push 
and enterprise. That is what all sin is. What! Simply 
that. Let me be my own.master ; let me do as I like ; 
let me have my goods, and go out and live just as I list. 
I don’t think that lad had any evil purpose; I think he 
thought he would go out and see the world and get some- 
where in business. Men don’t go to the devil all at once,. 
the devil is too wise to try that; and men don’t mean ever 
to go to the devil, but every man wants to be his own. 
master, to do as he likes—that is what all sin is; there is 
the essence of it. Wasn’t that the beginning of it? Up 
came the devil to Adam in Paradise and said, ‘Ye shall 
be as gods.” What did he mean? To be your own 
master; do as you like; set up on your own account. 
And what is religion? No “ism,” Methodism, Churchism, 
or anything else; what is it? Just this: when a man 
comes home to God through Jesus Christ and says, “ My 
Father, I don’t want any longer to be my own master sag 
want Thee to take me and make me Thy heart servant,” 
and the Father takes us into His bosom and makes us 
again His children, and we serve Him not. because we 
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snust, but because we will—and that is all religion. Then 
the father—what should you have done? Buttoned up 
your pocket and said, ‘No, no, you must have the money 
some day I suppose, but not till then, no, no. I know 
what you will do—go away and get rid of it.in that far 
country, and then come back upon me in rags and tatters ;> 
no, no, my boy, I love you too much for that.” But the 
father went to the old chest, and took out the old bags of 
gold and said, ‘‘Here you are, my lad.” Was it kind ? 
Was it right ? Was it the true, good thing to do? Look 
at him. It is the mystery of our being; he divided unto 
them his living; it is the mystery of our manhood. God 
had made the world, finished it, and looked at it from 
heaven, and it wasn’t very good. He said ‘It is good,’ 
but He wanted something more. He couldn’t rest on the 
fifth day, nor on the sixth day; why not? Because His 
heart couldn’t find a resting-place , in it was all that served 
Him, because it must, stars, that revolved according to 
His will; seasons, that followed each other at His bidding, 
but nothing that /oved Him; God couldn’t rest ; there was 
no Sabbath for God then. God looked, it was good; and 
on the sixth day He came and fashioned a man, and 
breathed into him His breath, and he uprose a likeness of 
God, and so He divided unto him His living—put into 
his hand this mysterious power, and said, “Now then, 
thou canst go away if thou wilt ; I have entrusted to thee 
this great gift; thou canst stay at home and please Me 
if thou wilt, or go to the far country and be thine own 
master.” A terrible possession, my brother, thou hast 
now ; thy destiny in thine own hand. How high our God 
has uplifted us! “ He divided unto them his living.” It 
was that which marked them off from the hired servants ; 
it is this which has lifted us up, one would almost say, to 
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the level of the Most High God. Brother, I want you for 
a moment to feel it, to get it into your heart, and to thrill 
you with its amazing truth. Haven’t you sometimes felt 
that nature laughs at you? I have. Haven’t you some- 
times, in some moment of sorrow, looked at the grand old 
granite hills, and they have seemed to say, “ You noisy 
short-lived creatures of the dust, you come and go, but 
we sit on in our grandeur, sublime; storms may toss and 
tumble, but they move us not.” And so earth often laughs 
at man and mocks him. 

One day, on the wild north coast of Cornwall, the good 
woman at whose house I lodged knocked at my door and 
told me there was a ship on the coast, and she must come 
ashore in half an hour. I went out and watched the poor 
ship, my heart pleading earnestly with God on behalf of 
the sailors. On she came straight for the little harbour, 
deep sunk in the water, her sails all tatters, till presently 
she got into the line of the breakers, and just went down 
into the great trough of the sea, and staggered for a 
moment, and then sank, without a wave of the hand, 
without a sigh, and left not a single trace of her behind ; 
and over my head an old gull went, and up past me 
there came the flecks of foam, and all things seemed to 
say, ‘How poor a thing is man; we triumph over him, 
winds beat him down, and seas sink him into their depths, 
but old gulls float above the storm, and bits of foam go 
floating landwards.” But we can say, Brother, we are 
greater than these things, for He hath divided unto us 
His living. And now, not because we must, but because 
we will. Oh, marvellous and blessed power! that we can 
come to Him and say, ‘‘My Lord, I choose Thee as my 
own; Thou hast given me the power to please myself, 
and now from my heart I take Thee as my Lord; I yield 
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myself to Thee.” He divided unto them his living. 
Brother, God has put it into our power to be our own 
masters. Blessed be God! He has put it in our power to 
choose Him as our Father and our God. So here lies all 
sin, when a man takes hold upon it and goes forth in his 
own way, and says, “I will do as I like—just be my own 
master,” and that is what all sin is. 

Il. Where he went, or what all sin does.—So the lad 
starts ; not fora day or two. I like that. He loves his 
‘father, he won’t leave the old man suddenly. ‘Not many 
days after”—there is a beautiful touch and tenderness 
about that not many days; lingering with the father, 
talking over his plans, trying to soften his going; and 
now he is gone, and we look at him; he has taken this. 
estate here, a beautiful place. Don’t tell your children they 
won’t have happiness in the world; they will. Do you 
think the devil is such a fool as to go fishing without a 
bait ? Do you think he puts on the hook a bait the fish 
doesn’t care for? The world is exactly adapted to give 
happiness to those who have money enough to buy its 
dear possessions. That lad was as happy as the day is 
long. Hark at him; see the heaped-up dainty meats and 
costly wines. Stick to the Book, tell your children they 
won't have peace in the world, satisfaction in the world ; 
tell them they will have happiness, because this fallen 
heart can find its happiness there, but tell them that by- 
and-by they will have a long bill to pay, and that then 
they shall be bankrupt, and be cast into prison till the 
uttermost farthing is paid. 

Don’t tell your children lies because it seems to be 
religious, stick to the Book. Here he is, as merry as 
money can make him. Now we will take a stroll through 
the city. Here is a man I want to call on, he lives at 
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number fifteen, a citizen of that country, one whom John 
Bunyan would have called Mr. Legality, a lawyer of that 
city ; he has had the letting of that estate, and is a prosper- 
ous man ; he lives in the far country, mark that. So we 
come to make his acquaintance. ‘‘ Yes,” saith he, “I 
know the young gentleman yonder who has taken the 
estate; well, thank God, I am no prodigal.” That is 
perfectly true; here is a man who never spent a halfpenny 
without getting a halfpenny’s worth for it, hard, griping. 
There came to him one day a hungry, perishing boy,—to 
have looked in his face was enough to melt your heart, 
—and he asked an alms of him. “Alms,” said Mr. 
Legality, buttoning up his pocket, and he told him there 
was no word for “alms” in the language of that country. 
‘“‘T will give you a day’s work,” said he. ‘“ Thank you,” 
said the lad, springing up into manhood at once. ‘Go 
into my field and look after the swine.” And the poor 
boy says to himself, “To think I should have come to 
that.” “And what for wages, sir?” “ Wages!” and 
with a cold, grim laugh, ‘‘why, some of the husks the 
swine do eat.” Oh no, that man is no prodigal! He 
rather prides himself on being hard-working, he thinks it 
is his duty to get on in the world. Where dost thou live, 
sir? In the far country. Brother, thou dost pride 
thyself on thy morality, but what art thou living for ? 
For thyself, to please thyself, that is thy one end. Mark 
you, it doesn’t matter so much, it is everlastingly better 
to be upright than to be dishonest, everlastingly better; 
but the great curse is that the man who sets up for him- 
self dwells in the same place that prodigal dwells in, living 
in the far country just to please thyself. 

It may be thou hast come in here just to get a bit of 
entertainment. I care not what thou art doing, the far 
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country is where the man lives to please himself, where 
the first thought is “What do I like?” and that settles him 
—that ever is the far country. What is this “To let?” 
“‘Haven’t you heard? He has run through his money, 
the estate is gone, he mortgaged it to Mr. Legality, and 
he has closed the mortgage.” Where are his friends? 
“Friends! Bless you, he is poor; poor people don’t have 
friends in the far country.” Here he comes, purple and 
fine linen gone, gold chain gone, poor, hungry man, a little 
‘bit of pride left in him; he can’t beg yet with his lips, but 
his eyes, his whole looks cry out piteously for bread. 
“Sir,” saith he, ‘(I perish with hunger.” Oh, brother, look 
at him ; that comes to every man in the far country, never 
mind who it is. Here is the man getting on in business; 
he has got perhaps a happy home, pleasant neighbours, 
prospering business. Sir, I know thine heart, and every 
now and then there comes the hunger gnawing at thine 
inmost soul; thou hast gone away from that father; thou 
dost envy the man who may not be so prosperous in 
business, but who knows the Father's love, and who rests 
in the Father’s arms, who lives in the Father’s house ; 
and thine heart hungers for this. So it ever must be, 
brother. God has made us for Himself; it comes to us 
every one, Some of us haven't lived in the far country very 
long, but mere youths in the far country have lived long 
enough to find out the hunger of the soul; in moments of 
sorrow, when those that one leaned on are gone, and life 
is left a great blank, and one does want the everlasting 
hand that shall grip one, and the abiding love that shall 
comfort one, and the eternal on which to set one’s feet, 
and all is uncertain, trembling, like a precipice giving bit 
by bit under the foot. Oh, the hunger of the soul at the 
last! God grant that you may never know it. What 
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provision are you making that you may never know it? 
What are you laying by for that day ? Heaping up, that 
you may have something in reserve against hard times 
that may come; what preparation hast thou made for this, 
my brother? Faces slip away, voices die in the darkness. 
I see one going forth naked, hungry, into the darkness ; 
listen, ‘(I perish with hunger,” saith he. In that far 
country this comes to all alike; they have gone away to be 
their own masters, and have not been big enough to take 
care of themselves. Is it not true of thee, my brother ? 
Canst thou close thine eyes to it again? Wilt thou go 
home and say, “It is true?” Isit to be forgotten? I 
pray thee, in the name of God, come with me yet a step 
further, and learn— 

Ill. How he came home, or how all stn ts remedied. 
The third chapter opens with rather a sad picture— 
wind, north-east, a steel-blue sky with the razor-edge ; 
and here sits the poor lad, trembling, with the fluttering 
rags; perishing in his hunger, and here about him are 
these feeding swine. Of all things under the sun to make 
a man mad with hunger, surely these hogs must have been 
the worst. Why, the veriest cur in your streets would 
have looked up in this poor lad’s face, and have licked his 
hands with sympathy, but these hogs, what did they care 
for him? Why, he might lie there until the wind whistled 
through his dead bones, but what to them? He might 
have laid there till the worms fed in his hollow eye-sockets; 
Is that a little bit of sensationalism ? No, my brother, that 
is but a side glance of what being one’s own master may 
come to. Have younever seen it ?—if some of you have, God 
help you,—my heart goes forth in yearning pity towards 
some who have seen it, I know not whether there be any 
here. One night in one of my circuits I got a note 
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begging me to come to a house where I had often visited, 
and when I got to the house I scarcely knew the good 
wife; her lips were bloodless and bitten together, eyes 
stony in their hardness. “‘ Yes,” she said, “ you may well 
look at me; my heart is broken, I haven’t got a tear left, 
he is in there.” And there he was, blear-eyed and bloated. 
I locked the door and put the key in my pocket and went 
across the room, and putting my hand on his shoulder, 
““What on earth do you mean?” I said. ‘Why, you 
‘have broken that good woman’s heart. Your father’s 
good name, which you received untarnished, you are 
dragging down into the mud. Your business is going, 
and what about your soul?” The poor wretch looked up 
_and said, “ Wife, children, name, business, soul—what are 
they to me? Give me my drink.” He had got there. 
Young man, saying, “I will have my self-indulgence,” take 
care; art thou not going down there ? Is there not already 
about thee a hardness, a scorn, a lack of tender sympathy? 
There it is, the Master has painted it Himself; look once 
more at him. He who goes in for himself at any cost of 
morality, of duty, and right, comes to be just down there 
amongst the grunting hogs that care for nothing but their 
husks. Poor lad! and now he sits, and saith he, ‘How 
different this is from what it was athome! Why, dear me! 
I remember at home there—and as he thinks of it what 
pictures rise before him—why, the servants all had plenty 
to eat and drink, and the master, it seemed as if all he 
had to do was to touch the bullocks with his hand and 
they grew sleek ; and as he walked through his fields the 
buttercups seemed to spring up at his feet, and it seemed as 
if he carried prosperity with him everywhere ;” and said the 
lad to himself, “If I were only on my father’s farm I should 
be better off than here, and if I am to be anybody's 
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servant, | may as well be his servant ;” and so the poor 
lad gets up and comes home. What saved that lad, my 
friends ? ‘‘What saved the prodigal? Why, he arose 
and went home to his father.” No. What made him come 
home? “Why, he. thought about his father’s love.” No. 
‘“Why, he was hungry and wanted bread.” No. The 
hired servants saved the boy. If the father had had a lot 
of idle, discontented, grumbling, servants, if every one was 
neglected, underpaid, ill-clad, and seeming to spread the 
idea that the master slighted them, why, he might have 
said, “I am as well off here ;” but he heard the merry 
maidens singing through the day; he saw the old man, 
past any work, but the Master said, ‘“ No, I sha’n’t turn you 
off; if you can’t come for anything else, John, you shall 
come for your wages on Saturday night.” And John goes 
away thanking his kind master, and thinking there never. 
was such a master as his ; thatis what saved the lad. Oh, 
my brother, I charge you, do make the world think we 
have got the best Master there can be—we have, you 
know. Was there ever such an one as our Master? Did 
ever one pay such wages? Was ever one so patient and © 
gentle as our Master? Christian people, you should be 
good-looking people ; look so, better fed, better paid, and 
clad than anybody else under the sun. You, Christian 
grumbler, if you be here, go and live in a cellar where 
nobody can see you, forGod’s sake. You, Christian people, 
that always have to run away to the world for a bit of 
pleasure, as if religion were a dull thing, you do dishonour 
our Master very much; you make the world think that, 
after all, He keeps His children on rather short commons. 
It is a shame to us; give up religion altogether rather than 
have just such a little bit that you are miserable ; get 
enough to make you look happy; get enough religion to 
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speak well of the Lord ; take Him as He is in His word ; 
it is a Shameful thing to make the world think He doesn’t 
pay us good wages. Blessed Master, what a Master Thou 
art tous! O Lord, we pledge ourselves to Thee ; we will 
go forth and make the world think Thou art so good a 
Master, that Thou dost pay us such golden wages, that we 
shall make the world sick with very envy. What saved 
the lad ? The memory of that father. If that boy had had 
a grumbling, discontented, fault-finding father, what would 
_ he have said? And he might have been a religious man, 
and yet been all that, for we often find such. Poor lad! 
He would have said, “ Itis no good my going home, father 
will only fling the door in my face.” But what saved 
the lad? The memory of that father. Fathers and 
mothers, take care; you think that some day,, when 
the end is coming, you fetch the lawyer in, and you 
make the will, and leave this one such a thing, and such 
a thing to the other. No, thou art leaving a memory of 
what thou art day by day. Live such a life of simple 
truth, steady love, sympathy with them and interest in 
them, that when we are gone that memory shall draw 
them home towards the Father’s house, wherein we trust 
we shall be dwelling. Mothers, you have the power ; 
you can leave them some bit of real estate that no govern- 
ment shall get a picking on. The memory of what you 
were, so pure, so gentle, so loving, so dealing with them 
day by day for Christ’s sake, and in His strength, that 
when thou art gone—oh! it may be so, it has been so, 
thank God—the memory of-thee shall be like a white- 
handed angel of God, standing out upon the altar steps of 
heaven, beckoning them home from some far country to 
the Father’s house. That saved the lad, the memory of 
that father. 
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And now, saith the poor lad, I will arise and go; and 
we must just hastily come along with him. Let our hearts 
go with him to our God; we would so speak now that 
every one of us might come to Thine arms, and restin Thy 
very bosom. Down the hill-side, and through the city, 
and among the citizens, and he comes across Mr. Legality, 
and he says gruffly, ‘‘Where are you going?” and, says 
he, “ To my father.” ‘Thy father! What hast thou to do 
with thy father? You have had your portion, there is 
nothing for you to go home for ; go back to your work.” 
“Well,” says he, “my father loves me, and I will go 
home.” ‘It won’t do for you to go home to your father ; 
you have had your choice, and squandered your portion, | 
and you must abide by your choice.” Come on, my 
brother. He loves thee, come on. And so the poor lad 
goes on. I see him there that day, far away over the hill- 
side, trembling, weak, helpless. ‘“ Now,” he says within 
himself, ‘(I know it ; I remember the old place ; here are 
the old hills, the wood where I used to play, and when I 
get to the hill-top yonder, I shall get sight of the father’s - 
house ;” and eagerly he presses his way, when here comes 
two old companions. ‘‘ What!” say they, “ going home ?” 
“‘The best thing thou canst do,” says one. “ But,” says 
the other, “ what a plight thou art in, no rags to thy back ; 
go back to thine old country and seek some of thine old 
clothes and get a bit of money.” Poor lad, trembling, 
tottering, breath almost gone, strength spent, and shall he 
go back to the far country? ‘ No,” saith he, “ my father 
loves me; I will go on.” Come on, my brother. That is 
how the enemy meets thee. Saith he, “ You go back and 
turn over a new leaf, and mend your manners, and then 
God will see you are in earnest.” Don’t; you cannot. 
The devil often laughs within these walls when he can get 
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the man by the ear, and make him say ‘‘Amen” to the 
preacher. “Hear that,” says he, “that is for you; now 
you go home and try to live a new life and mend your 
ways,” and he laughs; he knows you can’t. Come on, 
my brother ; thou canst not bring back a bit of thy sub- 
stance to commend thyself to the Father; thy Father 
loves thee, come on ; He waits for thee. And the poor lad | 
presses on. 

Here are a couple of men working in a field, and one 
says, resting on his hoe, ‘“‘ Here is a poor wretch coming 
along ; I wonder where he will sleep to-night.” Love is 
blind, they say; no it isn’t. Away yonder, under the 
porch, sits the old grey-haired man, and he sees him 
coming, and he’shades his eyes, and says he, “ Why, ’tis 
my son,” although the servants in the field didn’t know 
him, and he runs to meet him, flings his arms about his 
neck, the old white beard flowing about his poor shoulders ; 
and the lad was glad to hide himself away, and then he 
could speak, “Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
before thee,” etc. ‘Bless the lad,” says the father; 
“why, ’tis good to hear his voice; here, servants, bring 
out the best robe.” What a good thing the lad didn’t go 
back to patch upzhis clothes. He came home naked, and 
he got the best robe ; without shoes, and he got the best 
pair; hungry,‘.andhe had the fatted calf; when he came 
home poor, spent, hungry, ragged, the father says, “ Why, 
I must show him how I love him; I can’t do enough for 
him.” Brother, come on. Our God, we thank Thee for 
love like this, that .doesn’t wait till we are good, but that 
just gets everything ready for us. ‘‘ And they began to 
be merry.” Stop! Which way did he go ? ,Obethat is 
everything. Don’t you see if the lad had taken the wrong 
turning he would?never have got home ; if he had turned 
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into the wrong road he wouldn’t have found the father. 
Take heed to the road, there is but one; it is up the hill, 
and underneath the cross of Jesus; and as thou comest 
to the cross, the Father shall see thee, and run and fall on 
thy neck and kiss thee, and wrap thee in the best robe, 
and make thine heart glad with His love for evermore. 
God make this real to us, dear friends, to every one of 
Ws. “Amen: 


III. Sermon to Children. 


Sr 


NOTES OF A’ CHILDREN’S SERVICE: 
CONDUCTED BY REV. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D.* 


THE service was divided into two portions. Dr. MacLaren 
selected for a lesson :— 

“And He sat down and called the twelve, and saith unto 
them, If any man desire to be first, the same shall be last 
of all, and servant of all. And He tooka child and set him 
in the midst of them” (Mark ix. 35-37). 

How was it that Jesus found this little child near 
Him? Because He loved little children, and they liked 
Him ; they always liked to be near Him and listen to His 
words, and so there was always one of them handy when 
He wanted one. 

They used to say that the little boy whom Jesus took in 
His arms grew up afterwards to be a good Christian man 
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and a philosopher and a saint. I do not know whether 
that is true or not, but Jesus Christ is always ready to 
take all of us in His arms, and to help us when we are 
weary, and to carry us when we are tired. 

“And when He had taken him in His arms, He said 
unto them, Whosoever shall receive one of such children 
in my name, receiveth Me; and whosoever shall receive 
Me, receiveth not Me, but Him that sent Me.” 

Now do you think that you are “one of such children ?” 
Do you think that you are the same sort of children that 
if He were to meet you He would say this of you? If 
any one were to be kind to you, would it be the same 
thing as being kind to Jesus Christ? Do you think you 
are at all like Him? I wonder if there are any boys and 
girls here that are so unlike Him, that to be kind to them 
would be the very opposite of really being kind to them ? 

And now just turn to the 21st chapter of Matthew 
(verses 15-16) :—‘“‘ And when the chief priests and scribes 
saw the wonderful things that He did, and the children 
crying in the temple, and saying, Hosanna to the Son 
of David; they were sore displeased, and said unto 
Him, Hearest Thou what these say? And Jesus saith 
unto them, Yea; have ye never read, Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise” ? 


PRAYER. 


O Lord, our Father in Heaven, bless all these children 
here this afternoon, and all their fathers and mothers, and 
the homes from which they come. Grant, we pray Thee, 
that every one of them may love Jesus Christ the Saviour, 
and try to be like Him. Bless all the schools -here, and 
their teachers; and may they have wisdom, and every- 
thing that they need, to help them to preach the gospel to 
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their scholars, and to live the gospel before their scholars. 
And grant, O Lord, we pray Thee, that out of these 
schools there may come hundreds of boys and girls to 
grow up Christians, and so be saved from much transgres- 
sion and much sorrow. ' Take care of us all; bless us this 
afternoon ; grant that the children here may have a happy 
week this week, and do Thou keep them from all accidents 
and dangers, and may the sunshine smile upon them, and 
all things be prosperous. Hear us now, give us Thy 
blessing, and accept us as we come to Thee, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ our Saviour. 


I am not going to weary you with an address this 
afternoon, which I daresay you will be glad to hear. 

Suppose I were a postman, and came to your house, 
and rapped at the door, and said I had got a letter for . 
you from the Queen. Would you not be very glad to 
open it and see what was inside ? Well, I have got a 
letter, indeed, a whole bundle of letters to you, only you 
cannot see them, but they are here all the same. And 
there is one addressed to every boy and girl in this 
chapel this afternoon—John So-and-so, and Mary So-and- 
so, and Thomas So-and-so, and all the rest of you. 

The letter is sealed with red wax, and what do you 
think there is stamped on the wax? A large cross; and 
your name is on the outside of the letter. 

Well, now, suppose we break open the envelope. Now, 
we have opened it, and we open the sheet of paper, and 
it is like this. See, two pages ; and there is a line on this 
page and a line on that. 

When boys and girls write letters they write like this,— 
or at least they did when I was a boy,—in big letters :— 
“T am very well, Mary is very well, the cat is very well, 
I love you very much, Your loving son” (or “daughter”). + 
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Well, now, this letter that I am talking about is some- 
thing like that. There are two pages to it, I tell you ! 
And what is written on the first page?“ J love you.” 

There is no name to it, but there are three little pictures 

down at the bottom. You all like books with pictures in. 
Well, this letter has got three pictures, and I will tell you 
what the pictures are, and then I think most of you will 
find out who wrote it. 
_ There is a dark room, with a cow and a horse standing 
in one corner, and a little lantern hanging up in the roof 
somewhere. Three or four men are coming in at the 
door, looking as if they had come a very long way; and 
when they enter they look very much surprised. And 
wrapped up in a bundle of straw in one corner is a little 
Baby. 

That is the first picture, and the next picture is a little 
hill outside a big town. A great crowd of men, evidently 
in a great state of excitement about something, are on the 
way to it. And on the hill, three bits of wood stuck 
straight up, with a bit across each of them; and hanging 
upon these three pieces of wood there are three men. 
And there is One in the middle with a ticket over His head, 
that tells who He is. That is the second picture. And 
the third picture is the same city, and a big mountain in 
the front of it; and away up on the top of it, in a corner 
where the people in the city cannot see, there are a dozen 
of men standing. And they are all staring up into the 
sky, because there is a Man up there, and He is not 
coming down, but He is going up and up! And at lasta 
strange cloud, which is not a cloud, but is all as bright as 
the sunshine, comes between Him and them, and they do 
not see Him any more. 

And these three pictures, of the little Baby, and the Man 
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hanging on that bit of wood, and the Man going up into 
the sky, are pictures of the same Man; and that is the Man 
that wrote the letter to you, and He says in it just this— 
“T love you.” 

And on the other page there is this: “ Do you love 
Me?” That is Jesus Christ’s letter, my dear boys and 
girls, men and women,—for I am not talking to children 
only,—that is Christ’s letter to you all. 

Now, I said I was not going to give you an address, so 
before I sit down I want you all to repeat after me, and 
try to learn a little bit out of a verse in the Bible. You 
girls up there begin; say after me: ‘He loved me.” 
And you down here say the next bit: ‘ And gave Him- 
self for me.” Everybody say it. 

The whole audience, of more than two thousand, rose to 
their feet, and repented. the text :—‘‘He loved me, and 


gave Himself for me.” The meeting was afterwards 
addressed by the Rev. J. G. Raws. 


[II. Outlines of Sermons. 


— .3.—_—_ 


“TOUCH ME NOT.” 


BY THE REV. J. STORR.* 


“*Jesus saith unto her, Touch me ok s for I am not yet ascended 
to my Father.” —JOuN xx. 17. 


THESE words strike me as very suitable for this season. 
They were spoken to Mary Magdalene, to whom our Lord 
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first appeared after His resurrection, who was a sinner, but is 
now a Saint, and to whom countless Churches in all Christendom 
have been dedicated; and no man dare cast a reproach or 
stain upon her now, because she is washed and cleansed in 
the blood of the Lamb. They were spoken on Easter morning, 
but they looked forward to the Ascension. We do not 
know much of Mary Magdalene, but we do know she lived 
a life of sin, that at one time for her there was no God, 
no Christ, no pardon, no holiness: we do know that at one 
period her life was full of sin, sickness, misery, and shame. We 
may well imagine her first meeting with her Lord. Possibly 
she was walking along the streets of Jerusalem, when she saw 
One unlike the sons of men, with a more lofty and more 
solemn mien, with tones more tender and perhaps more 
piercing, around whom are gathered the poor, the halt, the 
maimed, the blind, the sore-stricken of all classes and of all 
kinds; and as she stands and listens to Him speaking, perhaps 
she heard these words, “Come unto Me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Rest! That is 
what she wanted, that is what she has been looking for, for 
many a long year. Yes, rest, rest from the painful service of 
the world and the flesh. 

And then came the life of penitence, the life of recovery, the 
life of return,—so calm, so peaceful, with a pure companion- 
_ ship and a hallowed love. And so all day on Good Friday 
Mary Magdalene stands by the cross, and on Easter morning 
she goes to the tomb to pay the last honours to the dead. 
She had seen Him die. His life was a tragical, irrevocable 
failure. Yes, He is dead, but his dead body is all she has in 
the world, and she will go and feast her love on it, and lavish 
her care upon it, and pour out her best upon it. A pic- 
ture, an old-world book, a letter, may be nothing to others, 
but they are something to you, because they remind you, of 
a blessed and happy past. And now she is weeping, and 
she is weeping just as you and I have wept because we 
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cannot keep that which we love, because there is chance 
and change and decay, because joy, simple and pure, is yet 
so brief and fleeting, and sorrow comes, and away goes the 
happiness of our life. And so Mary stood by the sepulchre 
weeping; and then to her eyes full of tears there came a vision. 
One was standing by her side, living, warm, breathing—a 
living man ; and the old name full of tender associations and 
quivering memories, the old familiar word, comes from His 
lips, and He says, “ Mary,” and she answers “Master,” and 
falls down and clings hold of His feet, and is checked by 
the words of my text, “Touch me not; for I am not yet 
ascended to My Father.” 

Why did our Lord speak these words, and what do they 
mean? Well, in the first place I think He spoke them to 
correct a false and wrong impression. My dear hearers, let 
us try and enter into the feelings of the disciples and Mary 
Magdalene when the certainty of the resurrection dawned 
upon them. They had lost One to whom they had looked up 
for many years, around whom all the affections of their strong 
hearts had been closely entwined, upon whose steps they had 
followed around the streets of Jerusalem, who had been their 
Companion, sometimes in the stirring scenes in the city, some- 
times in the potent storm, and sometimes in the calm peace 
of nature; and now He is gone, and their hopes and aspirations 
are dashed to the ground. His life has been a splendid 
delusion, They say, ‘We trusted that it had been He which 
should have delivered Israel.” So they are full of gloom, 
But oh! when the first rumours reached their ears that He 
was alive! Now you know from experience the sort of sus- 
pense men are held in between hope and fear; something you 
long for passionately and yet something you dare not hope for. 

And so all the difficulties and doubts which beset this 
question troubled the hearts of the disciples. They cannot 
believe, they will not give themselves up hastily to deception, 
they must take all pains lest they shall be deceived. And so 
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when ‘the certainty of the resurrection dawned upon them, 
their joy was just in proportion to the depth of their grief 
beforehand. And the main thought occupying their minds 
was this: Now we have Him, now we will keep Him, and 
enjoy His love and partake of His glory, for He will now 
surely restore the kingdom of Israel. 

It was to correct this wrong impression that our Lord uttered 
these words. It was perfectly natural for Mary to rush for- 
ward and give Him a loving and pure embrace ; but our Lord 

checked her: “Touch Me not now; though I am come back 
from the dead, yet I shall not remain, for I ascend to My 
Father.” 

And then another reason seems to be this—that our Lord 
wished to wean His disciples, and to wean Mary Magdalene, 
from the old earthly love for Him. And so it had that effect. 
He tells her that the old intercourse had been broken off. He 
says, ‘Cling not to Me,”—for that is what the original word 
means, —cling not to Me now with a natural; human love. And 
the same purpose He seems to have in view in the range and 
order of His other appearances after His resurrection—so few, 
so fitful, so intermittent ; full of tender memories that might 
solace the sense of their widowhood, and also full of sugges- 
tions that might bloom into higher love. That love was not 
sinful,—it was a gift from Almighty God,—but it was the first 
step that was to lead them toa higher and more spiritual love. 
It was completely good so long as it led them to that higher 
love; but it was not to usurp the whole affection of their 
hearts. So it is the end of the old and the beginning of the 
new ; and it all dawns now upon the heart and mind of Mary 
Magdalene, and she seems to hear a voice from heaven, where 
gleams and glitters her crown, a voice that says, “Touch Me 
not with a human touch; affection for Me is not here, not in 
any earthly affection, not in any human relationship, not here. 
Wait until I am ascended, and then, with a new heart and 
with other hands, thou shalt touch Me and live.” 
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And then there was one more reason. Our Lord in these 
words seems to imply that there is to be a truer touch, detached 
from the interests of the body. These words proclaim the 
great doctrine of the spiritual relationship of Christ to the 
Church. “Touch Me not; for I am not yet ascended to My 
Father”—and then thou shalt touch Me. Now the gospels for 
the Sundays after Easter are full of this idea—the idea of our 
Lord going away, and then returning. “A little while,” we 
read in the gospel for to-day, “A little while, and ye shall not 
see Me; and again, a little while, and ye shall see Me, because 
I go to the Father.” And these words have their fulfilment— 
the first in that vouchsafed in the resurrection, and the second 
in His coming by the Spirit after the resurrection, the other 
in the coming to manifest Himself, and to judge the sons of 
God. - Now the presence of our Lord after His resurrection 
was full of profound blessings. It helped the disciples to / 
understand His words, it gave them the first idea of a pre- 
sence which was not limited as our ordinary human presences 
are limited. It was fitful, it was intermittent, mysterious; it 
filled them with fear; it was according to a law which the 
disciples could not understand. | 

Now in these words there is implied a touch more real, 
because it is to be the touch of Spirit with spirit. The great 
temptation of the present day is to regard that which is 
material as the only real thing, and it is especially the 
temptation with us practical, common-sense Englishmen, to. 
regard matter as real, and spirit as unreal ; and so we are led. 
to this definition of a spiritual presence ; ‘we think of it as a 
mere impression produced upon our spirits by the Spirit of 
our Lord, just as, in reading a letter from an absent friend, 
you say, “He seemed to be with me while I read it.” But, 
my hearers, what is the most real existence in the world? Is 
it not God? And what is the first lesson we hear about 
God? That He is immaterial. Matter is the guard which 
He has thrown around Himself. The most real presence 
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in the world is not material presence, but real spiritual 
presence. 

Before our Lord’s Resurrection we cannot help noticing 
that there seemed to be a barrier between Him and His 
disciples. They dare not hardly speak to Him sometimes. 
Jesus once said to Philip, ““Have I been so long time with 
you, and yet hast thou not known Me.” But after the Resur- 
rection how different ; and the difference in the apostles was 
that they were changed from timid-hearted men to loyal, 
unflinching warriors of the Cross. It was because they had 
touched our Lord with the real, spiritual touch. And then, 
too, the touch was to be made abiding. They were on the sea, 
poor, terror-stricken souls, and He was on the land; but now, 
any moment, in the busy mart, or in the solitude, any human 
spirit may turn his eyes to the Lord, and commune with Him 
and touch Him. And the touch is more universal. The presence 
of our incarnate Lord was present at one time only. He was 
with the eleven and not with the five hundred. He healed 
the poor blind man, but He was not then touching the leper. 
But His presence is now with every member of His Church, 
with the dying child and the veteran saint; all this is 
implied in these words, “Touch me not, for I am not yet 
ascended ;” but ‘ren draw near to Me as thou canst, and 
possess the desire of thy soul. 

One word of observation as to the way in which we may 
make the same mistake as Mary did. One way is certainly 
when men are devoid of reverence. Some men are rude 
and familiar in religion; they seem to us to take liberties. 
We bow the head when we utter the sacred name; they are 
familiar, and talk about Him with the most perfect freedom, 
as though they had just met Him walking in the Street. For 
such men there is nothing awful at all, there are no awful 
rites, there is no supernatural, all is contracted down to the 
low level of the natural; for them there are no living symbols 
of an awful and living presence, of the powers of the world 
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to come. Now Mary’s faith and love were right, but her 
familiarity and freedom were distinctly wrong. He is as- 
cended now, and angels and archangels adore Him; and 
therefore remember that in our conversation He is not merely 
to be a great and good man, and not to be an arm-in-arm 
companion. Men make the same mistake that Mary did when 
they are devoid of reverence. 

And one other remark. I cannot help feeling that there is 
sometimes a danger lest the delight which we have in the 
lower actings of religious life may rob us of the pure spiritual 
affection for our Lord. Ifthe apostles, in their natural pure 
delight at seeing their Lord back again from the grave, were 
in danger of losing their pure spiritual affection for Him, 
surely we stand, even the best of us, in great peril in this 
matter, and our zeal of the very things which should be helps 
to us may become hindrances. We must not confuse means 
with ends. Dear hearers, in one important aspect we in this 
church have no sympathy with the cold aridity of Puritanism, 
with its bare walls and bad singing. Thank God! that spirit is 
gradually evaporating ; but I think at the same time we must 
bear in mind this caution: it is right in this church we should 
show forth the beauty of worship, that we should give to God 
the best we have, that our singing, our adornment should be 
of the costliest and best ; but we must beware lest we mistake 
the two things, lest we permit a fondness for music, a love of 
art, a devotion to culture to take the place of the true spiritual 
communion with our Lord ; a caution lest we lose, as it were, 
in a beautiful many-tinted wreath, the close communion with 
our risen Lord, lest our natural likings should draw down the 
actings of our enfranchised spirits. 

Nothing but Christ in us and we in Him can avail us; and 
that is absolutely inconsistent with lukewarmness, self-indulg- 
ence, with waste of money, with waste of time, with the per- 
mitted reign of small sins. Let us this Easter-time resolve to 
begin anew, as we never began before ; trample on some sin, 
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lift ourselves up to some holy practice, and dedicate ourselves 
more perfectly to Christ ; then as time goes on difficulties will 
diminish, the heavenly world with all its pure light and reality 
will descend upon us, and little by little, step by step, we shall 
gain that perfect peace which comes with the life hid in Christ 
incarnate. 


THE CONDITIONS OF EARTHLY HAPPINESS. 


BY THE REV. JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D., OF ST. CUTHBERT’S 
PARISH CHURCH, EDINBURGH.* 


<¢ Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come.”—1 TIM. iv. 8. 


TuERE is a charge which we sometimes find in our learned 
journals and reviews, a charge brought against our religion, 
that it hinders the welfare of society, inasmuch as occupying 
men’s minds with thoughts and aspirations after a world they 
have never seen, it so far distracts from the duties of this 
plain, matter-of-fact world in which they happen to be, I 
have no doubt that religion is sometimes so presented as to 
give an appearance of fairness to the charge. I remember an 
intelligent man, a Spanish marquis, while maintaining the 
Catholic religion to be the only true one in the world, admit- 
ting the backward condition of Catholic countries, in comparison 
with Protestant, but he held that the things of time were 
nothing compared to the things of eternity, an assertion which 
meant that the pursuit of the things of time is incompatible 
with the things of eternity, and that the surest way for a 
nation to be right with God is to neglect as much as possible 
the duties of earth. When this world is spoken of in such 
terms, and the hard duties of every-day life are treated with 
contempt in comparison with the duties of eternity, when to 
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be religious is to be gloomy and morose, I understand why 
men should think harshly of a religion so presented, and say, 
If this is Christianity, I will have nothing to do with it. There 
is a great deal that is unreal published and preached in the 
name of religion, and men will not have unreality. To tell 
men who have to toil hard from sunrise to sunset, from day 
to day, from month to month, from year to year, that the 
matters of this world are of little consequence, is simply to tell- 
them what they know to be nonsense. There must be com- 
mon sense in religion as in every other subject which is worthy 
the consideration of reasonable men. If true religion is any- 
thing, it is the highest reason and the highest reality. It does 
indeed teach man that his views are not confined within the 
narrow limits of a few fleeting years, and brings before him 
the hopes of something beyond earth and time. When these 
hopes are properly cherished they can never unnerve him, but 
will cheer him for the duties of the life that now is. The two 
worlds rightly used can never conflict. The more the world 
to come is a reality to a man, the more does it rain down a 
salutary influence on the present and the practical. The 
larger the hereafter bulks on the horizon of time, the better 
for every man and woman born, the better for every interest 
affecting the welfare of man as a citizen in this present world. 
However it may be in the human representatives of divine 
religion, there can be no doubt whatever of its intense practi- 
cality as it is presented to us in the Gospels of Christ. There 
never was a teacher since the world began less given to dream- 
ing and more to doing than our great Master, Christ. There 
never was a teacher who spoke more plainly of the necessity 
of right conduct, of good works, of a pure heart, of a holy life, 
and who more thoroughly exemplified His teaching by His 
practice. There never lived on earth a life more crowded 
with useful labour and works of practical use to His fellow- 
men than Christ’s. He went about doing good. That is the 
whole story of His life told in a short sentence. ‘ Not every 
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one that saith unto Me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of My Father which 
is in heaven.” At that judgment seat where He shall preside 
before which you and I are to stand, the question will not be, 
What is our creed, or even what is our church, but what was 
our conduct and our life? Again and again we are told in 
tones of thunder that every man shall be judged according to 
his works. It is an utterly false charge to bring against 
Christianity to say that it tends to injure the welfare of society 
.or to hinder the material and moral progress of the race. 
Whatever does that is not, and cannot be, the pure religion of 
Jesus, whose one aim is to make men gentler and holier and 
better. The salvation it proclaims is for the whole man, body, 
soul, and spirit, the man as he is here now as well as he will 
be hereafter. It seeks the regeneration not of the soul merely 
but of society, the highest welfare not of the individual merely, 
but of the race. Its two commandments are, to love the Lord 
our God with all our heart, and our neighbour as ourself. Its 
heaven is the heaven of the good wherever they are, or by 
whatever name they are known, heathen or Christian, black 
men or white men. Its hellis the hell of the wicked. Within 
the gates of that golden city none can enter but they who do 
God’s commandments. We are told in terms plain enough 
that “‘ without are dogs, sorcerers, whoremongers, murderers, 
and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie.” It is 
the sworn ally of all that helps to make men and the world 
better, the sworn foe of all that tends to make the world worse. 
“ Godliness,” or practical piety, “ is profitable unto all things’— 
not profitable to one portion of a man’s being merely, but to every 
portion, bodily, spiritual, temporal, and eternal, “having the 
promise,” the highest possible blessedness, “ of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.” The highest possible 
blessedness to man in the life which now is, that you see, 
though we may not preach it, is, according to St. Paul, one of 
the supreme objects of practical ‘piety. Christ encouraged 
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men and Paul encouraged men to be pious and God-fearing, 
not merely because it was good for them in the world beyond 
the present, but because it was good for them in this world 
where they were. The first step of the ladder to eternity is 
taken here, and the first step to heaven or to God, or to hell 
or away from God, is taken here. “ The life that now ig” 
how to make the best and most of it, that is our primary con- 
cern. It is by what we do in it and with it that we are shap- 
ing our future in the life to come. How to make it for our- 
selves and for others bright and sweet and lovely and pure, 
and the service of God here a preparation for the service of 
God hereafter, that surely is the question which very nearly 
concerns us all, and that is the subject to which I turn your 
attention. 

Now it seems to me that the essential comfort and welfare 
of the life that now is depend mainly on three conditions, all 
of which are so far within the control of man himself, and all 
of which rather materially influence personal piety and godli- 
ness. The three conditions are :—A healthy body, a happy 
home, and a holy heart. I put them in that form for easier 
remembrance. He who gets out of life these three things, 
at the end will not have very much to complain of, especially if 
he gets along with them a competent portion of the good things 
of this life. 

I, First of all, a healthy body. That.is one of life’s very 
choicest blessings, whose value we never know till we come 
to lose it. ‘There can be no essential comfort without health. 
The world is pretty much all smile and sunshine to a man 
whose health is unbroken, who is an utter stranger to sleep- 
less nights and weary days, and the agony of shattered nerves ; 
who wakens every morning frésh and strong for his day’s task 
and whose nightly pillow is visited by sleep light and pure e 
an infant’s. Such a man transmits his‘own gladness into the 
life of the world around him. We can do much and bear 


much when we have health upon our side. It is wonderful 
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how lightly trials, losses, misfortunes, press upon a man who is 
strong in body to bear them. It is wonderful how little will — 
overweight a man whose health has gone altogether or greatly 
so. One of the greatest blessings God gives a man is health 
Many of you have never had any illness, and have never sent 
up a song of gratitude, possibly in consequence of that, to the 
great Giver of all. But if you knew what it was to toss 
through weary nights, crying for the morning, and through 
weary days, crying for the night, you would bless God for 
heaith. The preservation of health, speaking generally, there 
can be no doubt, is directly conducive to godliness. What- 
ever helps to make a man clean in his body, temperate in his 
habits, orderly in his life ; whatever helps him from indolence 
on the one hand, or from excess on the other, from evil com- 
panions, and causes him to keep a seventh portion of his time 
for worship, is helpful to that godliness which “is profitable 
unto all things,” both in “the life that now is,’ and “that 
which is to come.” Health, however, is a condition of human 
welfare only so far within the control of the individual. I 
know that some who are listening to me are saying, ‘“ My 
health went, and I had nothing to do with the going of it,” and 
there is a cause for thankfulness in that. Health is a condition 
of human welfare only so far within the reach and control of 
the individual. It depends on those who surround us, and 
those who went before us, the nature and condition of our 
work, the locality we live in, and the habits of the society in 
which we move. 

II. The second condition on which the essential welfare of life 
depends is a happy home, and this is oftener within our control 
than a healthy body. A happy home, that brightest spot on 
earth, the eye of God looks down on. Love and peace in his 
home, sends sunshine round a man wherever he goes; dis- 
order and trouble, there is misery eyerywhere. There are 
few worries of life which a man cannot now and then shake 
off, but who. can shake himself free from the skeleton in the 
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closet, from the worry in the household, the blister on the 
‘heart? A day will tell how many a man carried that with 
him without wincing down to the grave. When husband and 
wife are helpmeets to each other in the best sense, when order 
and love and goodness prevail in the house, then the man who 
has a hard battle in life to fight can leave his struggles behind 
him when he enters there. With all our faults, we are the 
most home-loving of people, and that is the reason why we 
are the greatest of people. Whatever helps home-life is a 
national blessing; whatever hurts home-life is a national 
curse, and the greatest curse that can touch these blessings is 
what would tamper with the peace and blessedness of our 
homes. Godliness is profitable to the peace and order of 
home. 

III. While no words can exaggerate the importance of these 
two conditions of human welfare—a happy home and a healthy 
body—there are two things to be said about them. The one 
is this: that they are not absolutely within our own control. 
That is one thing to be said about them, and the other thing 
is, that they are not absolutely essential to our very highest 
welfare. There is one thing absolutely essential to the life 
that now is, which is within the reach of all, and that is a 
clean conscience and a holy heart; and issuing thence like a 
stream from the fountain, there will be holy conduct, a holy 
life, a life well ordered, actuated by worthy aims, inspired 
by lofty hopes, at peace with the world and itself, because at 
peace with God, trusting in His merit, sanctified by His grace, . 
and waiting for the rest of the eternal home—a conscience 
‘sweet and clean, and void of offence towards God and man 
alike, holy like that of the angels, and that of God is the 
greatest wish that you or I or any man can entertain. The 
man who has that, or anything like that, cannot be greatly 
moved. 
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JERUSALEM LEFT DESOLATE. 
BY JOSEPH PARKER, D.D.* 


**O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee; how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye would 
not! Behold, your house is‘left unto you desolate ; and verily I say unto 
you, Ye shall not see Me, until the time come when ye shall say, Blessed is 
He that cometh in the name of the Lord.” —LUKE xiii. 34, 35. 


I want someone divinely instructed and divinely inspired to 
utter these words. They are to be sung rather than said. In, 
a great shadow and pain some woman’s voice singing these 
words would surely convert us all. They did not convert the 
Jerusalem to which they were spoken in music such as was 
never heard on land or sea. Our power of resistance is all 
but infinite. Here is a picture of dejected and wounded love, a 
Man faint and wearied more than any man, His love lacerated 
through and through by grievous disappointment and dis- 
couragement, and His hand falling wearily down by His 
side and confessing failure. 

There is no such mournful passage in all history as this ; no 
such midnight gloom ever gathered over the record of human 
civilization. The danger is that we think of old Jerusalem, a 
city now practically extinct, a city that flourished 1,900 years 
ago. This is Jerusalem, and we are the rejecting inhabitants. 
The cities of the Bible are not mere gatherings of stone erec- 
tions that may be torn down or heaped up in ruins; but are 
all alive to-day, all stirring, all thronged, all doing their sins 
over again with both hands, all cursing heaven with a full 
throat. Do not, I pray you, impoverish your mind by imagin- 
ing that the great transactions of human history are all past 
and gone. Do not imagine that the great tragedies are 
thousands of years old. They are all passing, developing, 
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culminating, and recurring to-day without abatement of agony 
or tumult. Weep not for old Jerusalem. Realise the imme- 
diancy of allinspiration. It is here, round about, here, within 
the touch of our fingers. If we lose that sense of nearness we 
lose all; we have no Bible, no miracle, no God. We have 
read history in the wrong sense by putting all things centuries 
away from us instead of gathering them up into immediate 
and present experience and discipline. 

Christ failed ; He says He failed. Then what sophistry is 
it when we say, “If men would but preach the Gospel, the 
pure simple Gospel, think how they would succeed!” Did 
Christ preach it thus? He knew how to preach. The Man 
of whom it was said, “ Never man spake like this Man,” was 
the One who could preach; and the men who said this of 
Christ were the very men who put Him to death. Theories 
that we live in accidents and circumstances do not touch the 
essence and reality of things. Christ wept, and Jerusalem 
would not. I can believe it, I know it is true. I have done 
this very thing. He is not talking about Jerusalem, He is talking 
about you, about me, about London, about every city and 
village and hamlet in all the globe. These illustrations are 
about our own lives. We need not accuse the people of 
Jerusalem ; we carry in our own hearts an obstinacy which 
makes their perversity comparatively trifling. 

A failure in Christ—“I would, but ye would not.” There 
is a kind of mournful encouragement in that lament for the 
preacher, when we see this anxious, paternal, and urgent 
solicitude that some poor soul shall be saved. 

We lament with Christ. We may express our emotion in 
borrowed pathos, but we borrow it from the heart of God. 
We hide our failures in the disappointments of Christ. Yet 
who can give up? We cannot. We pray again, as if we 
might have succeeded if the prayer before had been more in 
earnest. Our love finds fault with our prayer. So we say 
“We will try again,” and pray over again with a more tender 
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love and beseech with"a completer importunateness. That is 
right. The first accusation is a proof of love. You do not 
want to despair; you still think if it had been better done on 
your side it would have been better answered on the other 
side. In that very necessity there is a witness which love 
cherishes. Pray again for the prodigal; he may in the end 
come home to you. You must not give way to despondency, 
but by the agony of the cross you must still keep open the 
door, throw back the window, and look out to see if the 
‘prodigal be returning. Surely you will be glad to see him 
returning as he recalls his ingratitude. One shower of 
contrite tears—no, one tear with the true heart-glow in it, 
with the very soul of the heart in it—will make the old man 
young again, and in the middle of his prayer he would begin 


to say— 
“ Return, O wanderer, to thy home; 
Thy Father calls for Thee.” 


But it may be the father who in some cases is the 
wanderer, But it is love calls for you, and still the cry is 


louder, sweeter, and fuller than ever— 


“* Return, O wanderer ; 
Thy Saviour calls for thee.” 


But here is a failing Christ. If He fails, how can I succeed ? 
He knew how to ‘preach, to speak; He made a thousand 
parables, and He uttered them with infinite winsomeness and 
pathos of voice. Jerusalem resisted them all! Jerusalem 
received them as the ground receives the rain; there was 
nothing left. But this is an astounding thing that men should 
reject divine love. Is it possible in reason for men to 
acknowledge that it is love, and still reject it? In what is 
called first thinking, @ priori thinking, without allowing for 
experience, it would be pronounced incredible. We are doing 
every day the incredible. I do not ask you to refer to 
experience, and ask what experimental reason would say to the 
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Proposition; but I ask you to consider men made in the 
image and likeness of God, discontented with everything about 
them, having some conception of beauty, honour, truth, duty, 
righteousness, and holiness—having sinned away every quality 
that gives the soul importance in the sight of Heaven, having. 
an offer made of divine forgiveness. What will be the reply? 
What! an instantaneous acquiescence; no other reply is. 
possible. Given that set of circumstances, and the whole 
world will leap in reply to the offer, and there will be a great 
weeping and contriteness of expression and solemn and joyous. 
reunion. No! That would be incredible, impossible, but for 
experience in other directions. We every day reject overtures 
of love, and turn our backs on doors that open to give us 
hospitality and rest. Every day we insult Deity, every day 
we put our fingers in our ears and shut out the most charming 
music. Every day we desire the night to come in order that 
we may do the deed of darkness. That is the mystery of 
experience that makes all the realities of revelation possible to. 
our faith. 

“Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.” I cannot. 
pronounce that word ; I can but give you the letters of which — 
it is composed. The music is withheld from you. Your house 
is “desolate.” It was not shouted, it was not uttered in 
denunciation ; there was no accent of threatening in the tone. 
The pathos of the word is its power. We do amiss to think 
that Jesus Christ pronounced His woes as if they were 
resentments or angry threatenings. They were full of tears z 
they would have been nothing ‘but for their pathos. But 
Jesus Christ says, “Depart from Me, depart from Me, ye 
cursed.” I can imagine how He said it. It will be said with 
that look of pain, with that tone of sorrow that will make the 
doom the more intolerable. We can but answer nothing, 
seeing that flush, the red blood rising to the cheek, to see the 
grieved face turning away slowly and returning, as if haply it 
might meet some sign of consciousness ; to see it gathered up 
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in constrictions of agony which it would gladly hide, and then 
to see the averted look—-oh, fhat is hell! The whole world 
always consists of one face to us. ‘‘ Behold, your house is left 
unto you desolate.” There is none in the outer rooms, or 
middle rooms, or on the stairway, or higher up. We think 
when death comes and perpetrates his felony that the 
departed one must be here present. That dear one cannot 
have gone from us. Hush! And we look at the door to see 
if the missing one is there. Ah! all the gladness, the 
_ happiness departed ; the colour all gone out of the portraits, 
the musical instruments all struck dumb, the fire all gone out 
into ashes, the chamber desolate, desolate ! 

That power which creates desolation is the power which 
makes heaven possible. There is no heaven in indiscrimina- 
tion. Heaven is impossible without this. We must take, 
therefore, the whole of our life, and find out its quality in its 
completeness. Now when are we going to be wise? We 
are so mocked by the things which surround us; it seems 
sometimes as if we cannot rid ourselves of the unholy 
tyranny. We know that every pleasure which comes to us is 
a fleeting enjoyment. We try to keep it a long time, under 
the feeling that it holds within us the enjoyment which it 
offers. If you but knew it, every pleasure of an earthly and 
temporal quality is fed by your own blood. You find the fuel 
and supply the fire. So it is in griefs, and in agonies, and in 
suicides, unknown and unconfessed, which are the ends of 
what we call our pleasures. 

We can reject Christ; that is our power. We can close the 
Bible, and never open it any more. That power every man 
has by virtue of his being a man. We have it in our power 
now to rise from our knees and say our last prayer has been 
uttered ; and we can smite Heaven in the face. By so much 
as we are men we can do this. That is what is called the 
moral constitution. We are not driven to the altar; we are 
not compelled to pray; we are not scourged to goodness by 
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the whip of some oppressor. We can decline ; but if we do 
decline we must accept the consequences. We cannot have 
both night and day at the same time. Still is the cry ‘‘Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve.” But if we reject Christ once 
and again, and three times and seven times; if we keep Him 
standing knocking at the door and never reply, we must not 
wonder if, when after a long time we open the door to see 
if He is still there, we find He is gone. “Your house is 
eft unto you desolate.” You do not know how much your 
house owes now to the very knock you never answer. Christ 
cannot even be outside the door without a blessing being about 
the house. His very presence is a benediction; His very touch 
is a security. So long as He is found there outside, wet with 
dew, all night choking His voice into a moan, your house is not 
without a comfort. The accidental blessings, the blessings 
which come through Christ’s presence and ministry, you can 
never calculate. But when He is gone, when He no longer 
knocks at your door, then “ Your house is left unto you deso- 
late.” I cannot sit down with that statement ; I should feel as 
if we had gone into a deep pit. That would be parting. 

Blessings to God we can yield. We can say, “My Lord and 
my God.” We can say, “God, be merciful unto me a sinner.” 
We can say, “I have sinned against heaven and in Thy 
sight, and am no more worthy to be called Thy son, Make 
me as one of Thy hired servants.” We can open the door, 
and He will come in, and His Father and He will sup with 
us. They will stay with us till the day breaks and the 
shadows fly away. Oh, sweet old gospel! tender old words! 
grand old’ music! After all, there is no knowledge which 
is not to be found in its solemn utterances. Surely this is 
the author of love, the appeal of mercy. Let me for ever say, 
“Lord, I yield ; Thou hast conquered.” 
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VII. CHURCH LIFE IN EDINBURGH. 


The most notable feature in the Church life of Edinburgh 
at the present time is that of late years the tide which ran 
strongly in favour of the Presbyterian Evangelicalism taught 
by Andrew Thomson, Chalmers, Candlish, and the leaders 
of the Free Church has decidedly turned. Now the current 
sets, if not in favour of Episcopacy, certainly in the direction 
of a liturgical service, instrumental music, and a type of 
preaching very different from that which for a season carried 
all before it. : 

When Andrew Thomson commenced his ministry in Edin- 
burgh, what is called Moderatism, that is one of the chiller 
‘ kinds of Broad Churchism, was the dominant form of religious 
life in the Scotch metropolis. Thomson was a preacher. of 
commanding ability, his church was situated in the most 
fashionable part of the town, and he gradually subjugated 
to an astonishing extent the culture and influence of the city. 
Not only in Edinburgh, but all over Scotland, the power of 
Moderatism was weakened. Another mighty force in the same 
direction was that of Chalmers, who came from the sleepy little 
Fifeshire town of St. Andrews to be Professor of Theology in 
the University of Edinburgh, and swept all hearts in the class- 
room and in the city by the rush of his resistless eloquence. 
There were other forces at work in the same direction, and in 
1843 all culminated in the disruption of the Established Church, 
which meant to a great extent the exodus of Evangelicalism 
of the earnest type. Thanks to the influence of such men as 
we have named, the Free Church secession in Edinburgh was 
numerous and influential almost beyond example. Not a few 
churches of the Establishment were left nearly empty. The 
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crowning misfortune to the Established Church, however, was 
that nearly all the vacated pulpits were filled with weak men, 
and perhaps the most important by the weakest. These men 
had to contend with the most brilliant pulpit orators who ever 
adorned the city, and it is not wonderful that for many years 
they fought what was decidedly a losing battle. 

For so long as the Free Church could boast of men like 
Candlish, Guthrie, and many others unfamiliar to Englishmen, 
but in their own spheres admirable, effective, and individual, 
the city was ruled by her, and in spite of such breakwaters 
as the Parliament House and the Scotsman, she grew and 
prevailed. Russel, the editor of the Scotsman, a man of great 
though coarse talent, fought incessantly against the dominant 
spirit of the place, but, as Mr. James Payn shows in his recent 
amusing paper in the Cornhill, to comparatively little purpose. 
People bought his paper, smiled and shook their heads over 
his jokes, and believed and acted as before. At least, no in- 
fluence was perceptible, though the course of events since his 
death seems to show that he in reality accomplished a con- 
siderable work in sapping and mining. 

The causes which have led to the change no one now can 
fail to observe are various; we shall mention some of the 
chief. For one thing, it was inevitable that as time went on the 
pulpits of the Established Church should be better manned, 
and that the natural tendency to a State Church should assert 
itself. Slowly but surely these changes came to pass. One 
pulpit after another of the Church of Scotland was filled up 
by an efficient preacher, and gradually the buildings began to 
fill; the attractions of the city naturally drew to her some of 
the best preachers in the Church, and with few exceptions her 
ministers are now popular and active. 

Her rival, on the other hand, was much less fortunate. It 
would have been unreasonable to expect a succession of men 
equal to the very able leaders of the Free Church secession, 
and inferior preachers might have held their own, but through 
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some strange fatality in nearly every case, the successors 
contrasted painfully with those whose places they filled. 
Besides, a spirit of intolerant narrowness took possession 
of many of these clergymen, leading them to excesses of 
bigotry distasteful to the most intelligent of their own fol- 
lowers. Differences of opinion arose in the Church leading 
to prolonged, public controversies which did not show her 
to much advantage, and gradually drained away much of 
the sympathy of the younger generation. Further, when the 
Established Church had conferred on her the privilege of 
electing her own ministers, many who deemed that the main 
cause of difference was now removed felt themselves drawn 
to a Church which seemed to look with more friendly eyes on 
the advance of freedom and of thought. Thus while the Free 
Church retained and perhaps still retains the leading place in 
the city, the Church of Scotland approached her very nearly, 
and promises soon to distance her in the race if conditions 
remain as they are. 

Thus far we have said nothing of a third rival, whose 
opposition is proving more formidable every day: the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland. For long, as the readers .of 
such books as the Lives of Jeffrey and Sydney Smith are 
aware, this body held a respectable but a very unobtrusive 
place in the city. During the mild reign of Dean Ramsay, no 
church could have been less aggressive, and no inroads were 
made upon Presbyterianism. Of late years all has been 
changed. The attractions of Edinburgh as a place of residence, 
despite its severe climate, and above all its great educational 
facilities, drew to the city an increasing number of families 
from England. The rising tide of the High Church revival 
reached Scotland. Many Presbyterians, weary of the con- 
troversies of their own denomination, and desirous of a more 
elaborate and reverent form of worship, were attracted, 
And, most opportunely, money became available through 
a liberal bequest for the building of a cathedral, the work of 
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Sir G. G. Scott, and if not an original, certainly a very large and 
imposing church, occupying the very best site the city affords. 
It would not be fair to forget in this connection the assiduous 
labours of Dean Ramsay’s successor, Dr. Sandford, now Bishop 
of Tasmania. The net result is that Episcopacy is now 
socially by far the most influential and progressive denomina- 
tion in Edinburgh. It has drawn from all the Presbyterian 
denominations, but mainly from the Established Church. By 
the latter it has been very closely imitated. Instrumental 
music, read prayers, etc., are quite common in the Establish- 
ment; in St. Giles’ it would be difficult to discover that the 
service was Presbyterian > hotwithstanding the exodus goes 
on. Thus there are two Strong and growing currents of 
Church life in Edinburgh: one the State Church, with 
an elaborate ritual, teaching a tempered evangelicalism ; the 
Episcopal Church almost without exception of the High Church 
type. To these the present representatives of the old type of 
Evangelicalism offer no adequate resistance. 

We proceed to give some notes on the leading churches and 
their chief representatives. In the Episcopal Church of 
Chancellor Cazenove it may at least be said that his literary 
experience has been extensive and such as to make his name 
tolerably well known in Church circles in England. For long 
at the head of the Cumbrae College, he found time for much 
learned labour, the fruits of which have appeared in leading 
journals. Many of his articles in the Christian Remembrancer 
attracted great attention, more especially those on “ Essays and 
Reviews,” and he has contributed largely to the Guardian and 
the Church Quarterly Review. Of the latter periodical he 
was for some time editor. Without pretending to popular gifts, 
the Chancellor is known as a thoughtful preacher, and has 
more than once been appointed: Select Preacher to the 
University of Oxford.. Another name not unknown to letters is 
that of Canon Dowden, born at Cork, and brought up amongst 
the Presbyterians, though never, we believe, a member of 
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their body. After a brief period in the Church of Ireland, 
Mr. Dowden, disapproving of the action of the Low Church 
party there, came to Scotland. He is an authority on 
liturgies, and a recent sermon of his earned the high 
compliment of mention by Dean Church. The Cathedral 
attendance averages at least 1,500, and St. Paul’s and, Sts 
John’s have congregations of seven hundred and upwards. 
It need not be concealed that the great weakness of the 
Church in Presbyterian Scotland is the want of one or 
two commanding pulpit orators. The preaching in the 
Cathedral is considered on the whole very inferior ; the Dean 
is no orator; and it is preaching that wins the Scotch heart. 
A Canon Liddon in Edinburgh would gain the intellect and 
culture of the city for the Episcopal Church. 

In the Established Church, by far the most notable building 
is the renovated St. Giles’ Cathedral ; the minister is Dr. Ca- 
meron Lees, and we do not mean to disparage him when we 
say that the noble structure attracts more people than the 
sermons preached in it. Dr. Lees was formerly minister of 
Paisley Abbey, and published a very capable book on it. He 
is also known as the author of two or three rollicking and 
popular books of Scotch humour published in Paisley, “Stron- 
buy,” ‘“ Tobersnorey,” and “A Rollicking Tour in Ireland.” 
He is a very fair, though by no means an excellent preacher. 
St. Cuthbert’s, a hideous but large building, is usually crowded 
with a congregation of nearly two thousand, drawn by the 
popularity of the senior incumbent, Dr. Macgregor—a Bersier 
of a very inferior kind, with an impressive delivery, a flood of, 
words, much claptrap, with some genuine thought and feeling 
and power in the heart of it all. St. George’s, the prominent 
domed building in the west of the city, enjoys the services of 
Dr. Archibald Scott, the head of the Baird trust, and till 
recently of the foreign missions of the Church, usually con- 
sidered a man of much administrative ability. The ablest of 
the advanced Broad Churchmen, Dr. Robert Wallace, after- 
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wards editor of the Scotsman, and now of Lincoln’s Inn, was 
succeeded in Old Greyfriars Church by the Rev. John Glasse, 
who works on his predecessor’s lines, but with small success. 
His congregation contributes for missions at the extravagant 
rate of one pound a year! Dr. Robert Flint, the Professor of 
Divinity in the University, is eminent both as a preacher and 
as a theologian. One of the best congregations is that of St. 
Stephen’s, the minister of which, Dr. Macleod, though not 
distinguished as a preacher, is respected as a diligent worker, 
In St. Michael’s, a handsome new church, Mr. George Wilson, 
a somewhat saponaceous preacher, represents the ultra- 
Evangelical party. 

In the Free Church, by far the most influential and popular 
preacher is Dr. Alexander Whyte, the successor, and for many 
years the colleague of Dr. Candlish. Dr. Whyte is a man of 
decided individuality and eloquence, and these qualities are 
testified to by a congregation second to none in the city. 
Opinions as to Dr. Whyte differ widely; this may be accounted 
for by the fact that he is more unequal in his public appearances 
than most men. No candid judge who has heard him at his 
best will deny his real and great power. Dr. Walter Smith, 
the well-known author of “ Olrig Grange,” preaches in the 
prominent building on the head of the Mound to a congrega- 
tion of some six hundred persons. His culture and literary 
reputation give him much deserved influence. These are the 
only two Free Church ministers that can be said to tell very 
largely on the city as a whole. But many of the clergy of that 
body are much and deservedly respected for earnestness and 
zeal, while a few of her suburban congregations are numerous, 

The United Presbyterian Church by no means thrives in 
Edinburgh ; indeed, of late years it has decreased in the midst 
of a rapidly-increasing population. Decidedly the ablest 
preacher of the denomination in Edinburgh is the Rev. Arm- 
strong Black—a finished and cultivated orator of a type too 
rare in Dissent. The largest congregation is that of the 
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venerable Dr. Andrew Thomson—a highly respectable repre- 
sentative of the old school. Dr. Mair, of Morningside, is a 
scholarly but commonplace preacher. The Dissenting Churches 
can boast of eminent teachers in their theological schools, 
Principals Rainy and Cairns and Professor A. B. Davidson, the 
well-known Hebraist. 

The Edinburgh newspapers all give great attention to eccle- 
siastical matters. By far the ablest and most widely circulated, 
the Scotsman, favours the Broad Church party in the Establish- 
ment, is not friendly to Episcopacy, while bitterly hostile to 
Presbyterian dissent, and vehemently opposes Disestablish- 
ment. The Daily Review, the Presbyterian Dissenting organ, is 
published at a halfpenny, and is certainly a wonderful paper 
for. the money, being conducted with great energy. The 
Courant is the Church and Conservative organ. 

While we have indicated what we believe no one will deny 
to be the present drift, it would be hazardous ito make predic- 
tions as to the future. Ata very early date the Disestablish- 
ment question will be before the country, and while it is 
doubtful whether a majority of the people desire Disestablish- 
ment, it is certain that those who-do have the control of Scottish 
Liberalism, and will at no distant date have their way. What 
combinations and reconstructions of Presbyterians there may be 
then it is impossible to say. Only one thing is certain, which is: 
that in any event Episcopacy will be very largely the gainer. 

We may add that, according to a census taken some time 
ago by the Daily Review, 102,389 were found present at two 
services, of whom 28,715 were Free Church, 27,404 Estab- 
lished Church, 20,875 United Presbyterian Church, and 10,268 
Episcopal Church. The is no reason to doubt the substantial: 
accuracy of these figures." 


The next Paper of this Series will be on CuurcH Lire in DERBY. 


——— 
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VI. Brief Outlines and Suggestive 


Themes. 


I. CHILDREN OF EPHRAIM. 


“The children of Ephraim, being armed and carrying bows, turned 
back in the day of battle.”—Psa.m Ixxviii. 9. 


I. Every Christian has all the needed armour of defence and 
weapons of offensive warfare for the conflict with evil, as these 
children of Ephraim had. 

II. The reason why the great majority of professing Christians 
do not live up to their capacities of service and of warfare :— 

1st. Deficiency of acquaintance with the one motive for all 
diligent service—the loving character of the giving God. 

2nd. A sham humility that says, ‘I am of no use; I have no 
power,’”’ But little service is true service. ‘‘ He that is faithful in 
that which is least is faithful also in much.” 

Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 

(Union Chapel, Manchester, March 26th, 1884.) 


II. THE JEWS. 
“They are Thy people and Thine inheritance.”—Deurt. ix. 29. 


Our subject is the Israelite race as a witness to revelation, and 
more especially to the Gospel revelation. 

I. Their character. A small, insignificant people, stiffnecked 
and rebellious, endowed with no remarkable intellectual gifts or 
political capacities. Their land incapable of expansion. Their 
national history one continuous record of rebellions, of internal 
feuds, of moral and spiritual defection. ‘ 

Il. Their achievements. We see: the most magnificent 
spiritual achievements, the most signal moral triumphs. Century 
after’ century prophets declared that despite all adverse 
appearances, Israel had a magnificent future in store. The 
nations might rage, but a sceptre would rise out of Jacob which 
would subdue the world. These hopes were realized, and Israel 
has dictated its sentiments, its beliefs, its morals, its laws and 
institutions to the nations of the world. 
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III. The conclusion to be drawn from the contrast. ‘‘ They 
are Thy people and Thine inheritance.’’ The consciousness of 
their close relation to Jehovah was the secret of their strength 
and vitality. 

FS. B. Lightfoot. 

(Christ Church, Woburn Square, May 25th, 1884.) 


III. A GLANCE INTO THE HEART OF CHRIST. 


“Jesus answered him and saith, O faithless generation, how long 
shall I be with you ? how long shall I suffer you ? ”—Mark ix. 19. 

The various phases of feeling in their application to ourselves 
which come out of these words. 

I. We have here an expression of wonder. ‘‘ He marvelled at 
their unbelief.”’ 

II. An expression of a desire to depart checked and thwarted 
by the obvious need of remaining with them. ‘‘ How long shall 
I be with you?”’ 

III. An expression of pain. How long shall I bear with you ? 

IV. An expression of endless patience. As long as you try Me 
I shall have patience, until there is nothing to bear with any 
more, because ye are perfected in Me. 

Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 

(Union Chapel, Manchester, January 30th, 1884.) 


IV. THE MISSIONARY BANNER. 


“Thou hast given a banner to them that fear Thee, that it may be 
displayed because of the truth.”—Psatm lx. 4. 


I. The charge that is here given to us. ‘‘Thou hast given 
-a banner to them that fear Thee.’’ The banner is intended to 
designate the power and presence of Jesus Christ, and His 
people have this great trust to manifest Him to the world. 

II. The obligation that is implied i in its possession. There is 
a double responsibility God has* given it; but God has given it 
to them that fear Him, to them who make a profession of love to 
Himself and @edication to His service. 

III. The purpose for which it is given. ‘‘ That it may be 
displayed.’’ Not that we are to display ourselves. Let Christ be 


manifest. 
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IV. The motive. ‘‘ Because of the truth.’’ The only truth that 
can fathom the depths of man’s necessities and give him the 
blessing required is that of Christ in the Gospel. 

F. P. Chown. 

(Great Queen Street Chapel, May 2nd, 1884.) 


Vil. The Greatest Living 
_ Preachers. Offer of Prizes. 


Two well-known contemporaries—the Yournal of Education 
and the New York Critic—have recently invited their readers 
to elect possible Academies for England and America. Much 
interest has been awakened by this experiment, and, following the 
example, we invite all readers to forward to us, on or before 
August rst, a list in order of those whom they consider to be the 
ten greatest living English-speaking preachers. The value and 
interest of such an expression of opinion to ourselves, the clerical 
world, and the general public are obvious. The lists are to be 
made from preachers of all Protestant denominations. We shall 
give a prize or prizes amounting to five guineas for the list or 
lists agreeing most nearly with the general consensus, The 
conditions are as follows :— 

1. All lists must be forwarded to the Editor of the CoNTEM- 
PORARY PULPIT, 6, White Hart Street, Paternoster Square, 
London, on or before August rst, 1884. 

2. Every list must be signed with the name and address of the 
sender, and the envelope containing it must have written upon it 
the word ‘‘ Preachers.’’ No attention will be paid to post cards. 

3. The lists need not necessarily contain ten names, but no 
list may contain more, 

The award will be announced, if possible, in the Conrem- 
PORARY PULPIT for September. 


I. Sermons. 


WOMAN AND -THE. GOSPEL. 
BY THE LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. * 
** And He took the damsel by the hand.” —Mark vy. 4I. 


In selecting this text I have no intention of saying” 
many words on the actual scene itself. The raising of 
Jairus’ daughter attracts our attention by its vivid nar- 
rative, and by its intense human pathos, while the two 
foreign words, summing up the interest of the story, 
linger strangely in our ears, impressing it effectually on 
our memories. Nor, again, do I purpose speaking of 
its direct theological import, whether as an answer to 
human faith, or as a manifestation of the Divine power. 
In this latter aspect this is one of three signal mira- 
‘cles, the anticipations of Christ’s own resurrection. It 
claims, and it has received, the most earnest study, 
both in itself and in relation to other incidents of the 
same class. 

These more obvious aspects of the text are beside my 
present purpose. I wish to-day to treat it from a wholly 

* Preached in St. Paul’s, Thursday, June 19th, 1884, on the 
anniversary of the Girls’ Friendly Society. 
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different point of view. Christ’s miracles have always 
the highest spiritual significance. They are not miracles 
only, but parables also. The Messiah’s kingdom would 
have achieved comparatively little for mankind if it had 
brought deliverance to the captive in a literal sense 
only. A far heavier and more galling bondage would 
still remain—the bondage of sin. Physical blindness is 
only a type of moral blindness; Christ’s healing power 
in the one case is the pledge of His healing power in the 
other. The palsy of the body symbolizes the palsy of 
the soul. If the paralytic is bidden to take up his bed 
and walk, this is before all things an assurance to us that 
Christ is able and willing to heal the paralysis of the soul. 
From this point of view the words of the text are full of 
meaning to all who are met together to-day. “ He took 
the damsel by the hand, and said unto her, Damsel, I 
say unto thee, Arise, and straightway the damsel arose, 
and walked, and they were astonished with a great 
astonishment.” 

Need I remind you that this is the earliest miracle of 
raising the dead recounted in the Gospels ? Two others 
follow. The widow of Nain and the sisters of Bethany 
receive back their dead. . But the one was a growing 
youth, the other was a man of mature age. The young 
woman was Christ's first miracle of resurrection. On her 
was wrought first this stupendous miracle. For her was 
won this earliest triumph over death and hell. Is not 
this a significant fact in itself, but especially significant 
for you, for it proclaims the fundamental principle of the 
Gospel charter? It announces that the weak and the 
helpless in years, in sex, in social status, are especially 
Christ’s care. It declares emphatically that in Him is 
neither male nor female. It is a call to you, you women- 
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workers, to do a sister’s part to these your sisters. 
Christ’s action in this miracle is a foreshadowing of His 
action in the Church. The Master found woman deposed 
from her proper social position. The man had suffered 
not less than the woman by this her humiliation. Jew 
and Gentile had conspired together in an unconscious 
conspiracy to bring about this disastrous result. The 
Hebrew Rabbi and the Greek philosopher alike had 
gone astray. It is the recorded saying of a famous 
Jewish doctor that the words of the law were better 
burned than committed to woman. It is an opinion 
ascribed to the most famous Athenian statesman, that 
woman had then achieved her highest glory when her 
name was heard amongst men least, either for virtue 
or for reproach. A moral resurrection was needed for 
womanhood. It might seem to the looker-on like a 
social death, from which there was no awakening, but 
it was only the suspension of her proper faculties and 
opportunities, a long sleep from which a revival must 
come sooner or later. It was for Him, and Him alone 
who was the Vanquisher of death, who has the keys of 
Hades, for Him alone to open the door of her sepulchral 
prison and resuscitate her dormant life and restore her to 
her ordinary place in society. When all hope was gone, 
He took her by the hand and bid her arise, and at the 
sound of His voice and the touch of His hand she arose 
and walked, and the world was astonished with a great 
astonishment. We ourselves are so familiar with the 
results, the position of woman is so fully recognized by 
us, it is bearing so abundant fruit every day and every- 
where, that we overlook the magnitude of the change itself. 
Only then when we turn to the harem and the zenana 
do we learn to estimate what the Gospel has achieved, 
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and has still to achieve, in the emancipation of woman, 
and her restitution to her lawful place in the social order. 
To ourselves the large place which woman occupies in 
the Gospel and in the early apostolic history seems only 
natural. To contemporaries it must have appeared in the 
light of a social revolution. The very opening of the 
Gospel is charged with Divine messages communicated 
to us through woman—Mary, Elizabeth, Anna; women 
attend our Lord everywhere during His earthly ministry. 
The sisters, Martha and Mary, are set before us as embody- 
ing the two contrasted types of character, the practical and 
the contemplative. To a woman, and to a woman alone, 
is given the promise of an undying hope beyond the 
glory of the mightiest earthly princes. Of her it is said: 
“Wheresoever this Gospel is preached in the whole 
world, there shall this which this woman has done be 
told as a memorial of her.” To a woman were spoken 
those gracious words of pardon most tender and com- 
passionate, the consolation and the stay and the hope 
of the penitent to all time: “Her sins, which are many, 
are forgiven, for she loveth much.” Women are the chief 
attendants at the crucifixion, and the chief ministrants at 
the tomb. Woman is the first witness of the resurrection, 
and as it was in Christ’s personal ministry, so it is in all} 
the Apostolic Church. In the first gathering of the little 
band after the Ascension, women are found assembled 
with the apostles. This is a’ foreshadowing of the part 
which they are destined to play in the subsequent nar- 
rative of the history of the Church. Cast your eyes down — 
the salutations in the Epistle to the Romans. There is - 
Phoebe, a deaconess of the Church of Cenchrea, com- 
mended as having been the succourer of many, among 
others of the Apostle himself, There is Priscilla, who 
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swith her husband had laid down her neck for his life, 
to whom he himself not only gave thanks, but all the 
churches of the Gentiles. There is Mary, who bestowed 
much labour upon him and others; Tryphena and Try- 
phosa who laboured much in the Lord, There is Persis, 
to whom the same testimony is borne. There is the 
mother of Rufus, who had also been like a mother to 
himself. There is Julia, and there is the sister of Nereus. 
A long catalogue to appear in the salutations of a single 
epistle ! 

Turn again from the church of which St. Paul knew 
least when he wrote, to the church of which he knew 
most. Witness his relation to his beloved Philippian 
church. He addresses himself first to the women who 
resort to the places of prayer among the individual women 
with whom he came in contact. At Philippi we read of 
Lydia, his earliest hostess in this city, of the damsel from 
whom he cast out a spirit of divination, and then of 
Euodias and Syntyche, women who laboured with him 
in the Gospel; and indeed we know more of the women 
at Philippi than we know of the men. 

But it was not only this desultory, unrecognized service, 
however frequent, however great, that women rendered 
to the spread of the Gospel in its earliest days. The 
Apostolic Church had_ its organized ministrations of 
women, its order of deaconesses, its order of widows. 
Women had their definite place in the ecclesiastical 
system of those early times, and in our own age and 
country again the awakened activity of the Church is 
once more demanding the recognition of the female 
ministry. The Church feels herself maimed of one of 
ter hands. No longer she fails to employ, to organize, 
to consecrate to the service of Christ, the love, the sym- 
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pathy, the tact, the self-devotion of women. Hence the 
revival of the female diaconate in its multiplication of 
sisterhoods. But these, though the most definite, are not 
the most extensive developments of this revival. Every- 
where institutions are springing up, manifold in form and 
purpose, for the organization of women’s work. There 
has been, and there is still, a shameful waste of this 
latent power, boundless in its capacities if only fostered 
and developed. The famous heroines of womanhood will’ 
necessarily be few. It is rarely women’s part to save a 
city or guide a church. Only at long intervals on the 
stage of the history of the world appear such women as 
Joan of Arc; but here and there God raises up an excep- 
tional heroine to do exceptional work, which a woman 
alone can do, or do so effectually, for her age and country. 
But generally it is in the quieter, less obtrusive, more 
homely, and more womanly way, that she is called to 
test her power, certainly not less real or less beneficent, 
though it may be less striking, than the power of man. 
She is a mother in her own household, her own kindred, 
her own parish, her own neighbourhood; the guide, the 
helper of man. Yes; a priestess and a prophetess to 
the young, the sick, the frail and erring, the poor and 
needy—needy whether of spiritual or bodily healing. It 
is the province of the Church, when acting by the Spirit 
and in the name of Christ, to develop the power of women, 
to take by the hand and raise from its torpor that which 
seemed a death, but which is only a sleep; and now, 
as then, revived life and beneficent work will amaze 
the looker-on— they were astonished with a great 
astonishment.” 

Among the most recent developments of the work of 
the Church of Christ your Girls’ Friendly Society has 
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taken a foremost place. I would say in all sincerity, 
that when I read your last report with profound joy and 
thankfulness, I was impressed, no less by the completeness 
of your ideal, than by the variety and expansion of your 
work. I do not say this to commend; this is not the time 
or the place for commendation. ‘Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but unto Thy name give the praise.” You 
will not be content, will you; you will not be content if 
you are true to your ideals, with holding out the hand of 
loving sympathy in your own home and neighbourhood 
to a humble sister needing a sister’s care and guidance ? 
Your love will follow her about that she may never be lost 
sight of. It is a trite complaint that in this day the old 
relations between master and servant have vanished, or 
almost vanished away. The bond is no longer one of 
reciprocal loyalty, but of common convenience. Hence it is 
liable to severance at any moment in the feverish, ever- 
restless fluctuating conditions of modern life. It was 
impossible that these relations should remain unchanged 
while all else was changing. The domestic servant or 
the shop girl has no longer a fixed home; she is a wan- 
derer on the earth. It is just here that the catholicity of 
your plan should step in and counteract the evil. It is 
your part to realize this catholicity. When a girl once 
enrolls herself in your members, she is yours; every- 
where, whithersoever she may go, the friendly eye will 
rest upon her, the friendly hand will be stretched out to 
her wheresoever she may be. She will find everywhere. 
a home, because she will find everywhere friends. You 
cannot set this ideal before yourselves too definitely, or 
strive to realize it too earnestly. 

Do you ask how your work may be truly effective ? I 
answer you in the words of the text, “ He took the damsel 
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by the hand.” There must be an intensity of human 
sympathy, and there must be an indwelling of the Divine 
power. The lesson of the miracle which I have taken for 
my starting-point involves both these ideals. The current 
of womanly sympathy must flow out deep and strong and 
clear. Is not this the typical meaning of Christ’s action 
in the text? The touch of His warm hand restores the 
circulation and revives the life in those pale, motionless, 
death-like limbs. We want sympathy here, sympathy 
first and sympathy last—sympathy reflecting, however 
faintly, Christ's own boundless compassion and _ love. 
The cold, mechanical formalism of the relieving officer 
will not suffice; the haughty assertion of superiority, 
the condescending patronage of the fine lady will 
be worse than nothing. You must be a sister to your 
sisters, treading in the footsteps of your Brother, Jesus 
Christ. Is not this also the meaning of those words 
which He utters to the girl lying helpless before Him ? 
He speaks to her not in the Greek, the conventional 
language of outward life, but in the Syriac, the true 
language of the family and the home. It pierces her, 
notwithstanding her death-like slumber. He speaks to 
her, as He speaks to us all, with the voice of a direct 
personal love. This is always the language of Christ’s 
words, the language of Christ’s Gospel. “How hear we 
every man in our own tongue wherein we were born ?” 
And over and above all this, animating, inspiring, 
“Sanctifying your human sympathies, there must be the 
consciousness of the Divine presence, the sense of the 
Divine energy, in your work. You will apply yourself to 
it with a strength not your own; the power of the living 
Christ will thrill through you. Is not this the inter- 
pretation of the symbolic action, “He took the damsel by 
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the hand” ?—He Himself, and not another. “ Not I, but 
Christ in me,” will be the inspiring motive of your work, 
as it was in St. Paul’s. Avs hand must guide your hand ; 
nay, His hand must replace your hand, if the touch shall 
raise the damsel, and restore her to a better and a happier 
life. 

And restore her it will; this intense human sympathy 
inspired by this consciousness of the Divine indwelling. 
It never has failed yet, and it never can fail to work 
miracles of resurrection and healing, in her helplessness, 
in her temptations, in all her struggles and perplexities, 
her bodily wants, and her spiritual trials. It will be to 
her comfort and strength and hope; it will throb her 
with the pulse of an awakened life. 

But I have spoken hitherto as if these helpless girls 
whom you befriend were the sole counterparts of Jairus’s 
daughter. I have regarded them as only the patients 
whom Christ’s awakening hands raise from their death- 
like slumbers. Is this an adequate representation of the 
case, think you? Are there not others even more needy 
than they of this beneficent movement? Are we not 
taught on the highest authority that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive? But, if so, have we not a truer 
anti-type of this damsel whom Christ raised in these 
befriended girls? Yes, Christ has taken them by the 
hand, and has revived them, has awakened them from 
the heavy death-like slumber of a selfish, self-contained 
being. Christ has shown them the beauty and the power 
of sympathy, and it has been to them the throbbing of a 
new life. Surely it is not only the daughters of ancestral 
lineage and of Norman blood, not only a Clara Vere de 
Vere, who are sickening with a disease, and who need 
Christ’s healing hand; is there not in the home of the 
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professional man many a daughter and many a sister on 
whose hand time hangs heavily, whose life is wasting 
away, fretting with feverish excitement, or sunk in self- 
indulgence and apathy, weary of self, and weary of others ? 
How shall they wake up from their barren monotony and 
death-like existence? Sympathy, active sympathy for 
others; this, and this alone, can restore them. Mothers, 
train your daughters early to think for others, to care for 
others, to minister to others. Be assured this will be the 
most valuable part of their education. This heaven-born 
charity is the sovereign antidote to all the ills of woman- 
hood. Is it some secret sorrow gnawing at the heart, 
some outraged feeling, or some harrowing bereavement, 
or some actual disappointment ? Merge and absorb it in 
active solicitude for others. Is it some fierce temptation 
which shamed you, and each fresh struggle seems to leave 
you weaker than before? There will be no room for this 
if you devote yourself to the needs of others. All sin is 
selfishness in some form or other. Forget sloth; this is 
the best safeguard against temptation. 

I appeal confidently to all those who have made the 
trial to say whether this medicine has healed them where 
all other medicines have failed? And, why, why? It is 
Christ's own love constraining them; it is Christ’s own 
touch thrilling through their veins; hence they mark the 
resurrection—“ He took the damsel by the hand shang 
straightway she arose and walked.” 
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GOD IN NATURE. 


BY THE REV. R. S. DE COURCY LAFFAN, M.A., SENIOR 
CLASSICAL MASTER OF DERBY SCHOOL. 


** Who maketh His angels winds, 
And His ministers a flame of fire.”’ 
HEB. i. 7 (Rev. Ver.). 

NEVER since the time when the teaching of these words 

was appealed to by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
_has there been a period in the world’s history when the 

frank and full acceptance of that teaching has presented 

to thinking men difficulties so great and so apparently 

insurmountable, as those which the honest Christian thinker 

of to-day is called upon to face. 

To the thought of that ancient world in which the 
Christian revelation was first promulgated, whether we 
look upon it in its Hebrew, in its Greek, or in its Roman 
aspect, the universe was peopled with spiritual beings 
akin to, but greater than man, by whom every operation 
of nature was guided and controlled. The Hebrew, trained 
from his infancy, as his race had been trained from its 
first origin, to recognize in the phenomena of Nature the 
immediate handiwork of the Eternal Himself, or of those 
celestial intelligences, excelling in strength, which hearken 
unto the voice of His Word, and are His ministers to do 
His pleasure; the Greek, whose vivid imagination and 
childlike anthropomorphism had peopled every wood with 
Dryads, and every woodland stream with water-nymphs ; 
the Roman, whose deep sense of the unseen world assigned 
a spiritual guardian not only to every aspect of nature, 
but to every operation of human industry ;—these were 
the constituent elements of that ancient world, and to 
none of these could any difficulty arise from the concep- 
tion of the phenomena of Nature as manifestations of the 
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activity of a hierarchy of immaterial intelligences working 
to the fulfilment of one end, in perfect, harmonious, never 
faltering obedience to one Supreme Will. 

But to-day the teaching of our text falls on other ears; 
for the men of to-day have learnt—and it is their glory 
that they have learnt—to look upon Nature from a point 
of view diametrically opposed to that of the ancient world. 

Slowly and painfully, but patiently and perseveringly, 
modern thought has unravelled and is unravelling the 
great web of Nature. It has taken nothing for granted; 
it has refused to allow the imagination any part in its 
interpretation of the problems of the universe; it has 
relied, and it has done well to rely, on the intellect alone. 
Its watchword is the watchword of Newton—Hyfotheses 
non fingo, “1 will form no unsupported hypotheses.” 
Starting from the basis of observed facts, which are given 
to us by our bodily senses, it has, by the application to 
these facts of rigorously intellectual methods, travelled 
carefully and gradually from the invariable consequents, 
which we call effects, to the invariable antecedents, which 
we call causes; and these causes it has discovered to be 
in their turn necessary and invariable effects of yet other 
causes, behind which further links of cause and effect seem 
to stretch out in an infinite chain. It has discovered in 
the operations of Nature law and uniformity, where before 
only chance or caprice were supposed to exist ; and the 
men of to-day tend more and more to look upon Nature, 
not as the outcome of a will or wills akin to man’s, but 
as the inevitable result of the existence of certain forces, 
and of the laws by which the operation of those forces is 
governed and determined. 

In a universe such as this, where, it is asked, can any 
room be found for the action of intelligent beings? And 
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how can it be believed that that action is anything but an 
illusion created by the unsubstantial, poetical, myth-making 
spirit of man ? 

The question is one to which answer seems impossible, 
and yet it is one which must be answered, if we are not 
to renounce the possibility of reconciling the scientific 
truth, which it is the peculiar glory of this generation to 
have discovered, with the religious truth to which the 
lives of all generations since the foundation of Christianity, 
‘ to which the progress of Christendom under its guidance 
bear eloquent and unanswerable witness. 
». Let us begin our investigation of this difficulty to-day 
by noting that this new knowledge, by which our outlook 
on the world has been so completely revolutionized, is a 
knowledge which starts from the basis of facts observed 
by the senses; and let us consider for a moment how far 
knowledge thus derived can enable us to give a full and 
complete account of some of the commonest phenomena of 
our lives. 

Let the most skilful anatomist who ever lived dissect 
the body of a man, and he will find only a marvellous 
organization of nerve acting and reacting upon nerve, 
sensitive in the same sense as that in which a plant is 
sensitive when it expands in the sunlight, or gathers its 
petals about it as the still breath of the twilight touches 
them ; living in the same sense as that in which a tree is 
living, because it breathes in through its myriad leaves 
the atmospheric gases which are its life, and breathes 
forth those which cannot afford it nutriment, because the 
sap circulates through its innumerable veins, because it 
grows not by the mere accretion of matter, but by the 
transfusion of matter into parts of an organic whole. But 
of all the deeper elements which make up human life, of 
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consciousness, and all that consciousness implies of feel- 
ings, impulses, and emotions, which we know as states 
not produced by external forces only, but by the co-opera- 
tion of external forces with the internal force of will; of 
the will itself with its marvellous self-determining power, 
and its ability to order and regulate the feelings aroused 
by the action of material things ;—of all this the dissecting 
knife can give us no account; it cannot explain them, it 
can at most only try to explain them away. 

And yet these things are the innermost core of our life; 
they are the things of which we have a knowledge far 
more certain than can be attained by any process: of 
reasoning,—nay, properly speaking, the existence of them 
is the basis which alone makes any reasoning so much as 
possible; for they are ourselves, and, as Descartes has 
taught us to understand, the fact that we. reason implies 
the fact that we exist, and exist with certain powers and 
faculties either already developed, or latent as germs in 
our existence. 

Nor does the recognition of this truth involve any 
disparagement of those physical sciences which have made 
such wonderful advances in our day, and which have 
taught us so much which it deeply concerned us to know 
of the constitution of our own bodies, and of the material 
machinery which acts on, and is acted upon by the 
spiritual force of will, All the processes by which will is 
translated into act, by which forces external to ourselves 
modify the will, have been illuminated in our day by new 
light, which I cannot but recognize as the great gift of 
God. The intimate connection of consciousness with the 
physical phenomena of matter is a truth of God, to deny 
which were to be found indeed fighting against Him from 
whom all truth proceeds. 
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But while we humbly and gratefully acknowledge the 
physical revelation of Himself, and of His modes of 
working which God is giving to this generation, let us 
not forget the essential limitations to which this new 
knowledge is subject. 

In it the investigator is outside the phenomena which 
he investigates ; he can see their outside only, he cannot 
penetrate into their hidden essence; he can observe the 
connection of invariable antecedent with invariable conse- 
quent, but of true cause in that deeper sense in which 
cause denotes inherent: power to produce effect, he can say 
nothing, for he can know nothing. 

In our knowledge of consciousness, on the other hand, 
we are inside the phenomena—nay, we are the phenomena 
which we investigate ; we can know because we can feel 
our will to be a cause, for we can feel its power to produce 
its effects, and therefore our knowledge of the phenomena 
and of that which lies behind the phenomena is more 
intimate than any external knowledge can be, just as the 
knowledge which a watchmaker has of the working of a 
watch is more intimate than that of the owner who only 
knows how to tell the time by the position of the hands, 
who only knows that in certain states and under certain 
conditions it tends to gain, or lose, or stop, that it needs 
winding, and regulating, and cleaning at certain times. 

Here, then, is a whole class of facts which the know- 
ledge derived solely from the outward senses can only 
ignore or deny, and which yet we know to be so certain 
that we act upon them without hesitation at every step 
and in every moment of our lives. Can we avoid the 
conclusion that the evidence of our senses will carry us 
but a very little distance in our attempt to solve the 
problems of life; are we not compelled to draw the in- 
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ference that that evidence stops short at the mere outside 
of things, the mere material machinery of our being. 

But this is not all. This knowledge which we have of 
ourselves as self-determining and therefore responsible 
beings, we are able, by analogy, to extend with equal 
validity to other human beings constituted like ourselves. 
Physical investigation can tell me no more about my 
friend than that he is an organism composed of certain 
constituent parts, ordered in a certain manner, and acted 
upon in this way or that by external forces, But by the 
force of sympathy I know him as a being like myselt 
feeling, as I feel, the working of the outer world, but able 
to control his feelings, as I can control mine, able to beat 
down the evil in him and to build up the good, even as I 
can do—not at once by a single effort.of will, but by along 
struggle to mould himself according to his ideal, able to 
resist temptation as I can, by God's grace, resist it if I 
will; able, if he will in despite of it, to be true and honest 
and pure; able, above all, to give me back love for love, 
and in that love to lose the sense of self in the sense of 
another’s good. 

So far we all, in practice at least, carry the analogy of 
the knowledge of our own consciousness. We see the 
difficulty of harmonizing what we know of the physical 
causes of our sensations with what we know of the power 
of will to modify the effect of those sensations, and yet in 
practice we act on this knowledge of our own will and the 
will of others without the smallest hesitation ; nay, it is 
on this knowledge that we build the whole fabric of our 
social system—punishing, rewarding, teaching, educating, 
training ourselves, and others on the assumption that 
whatever physical science may seem to show to the con- 
trary, their acts and ours are acts over which they and we 
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have control, which are in our power and theirs to do 
or not to do according as we will. 

Practically, then, we do in: our every-day life, as indi- 
viduals and as a society, act upon a truth of which science, 
built on the evidence of the senses, cannot give us so 
much as a hint—nay, which that science seems altogether 
to contradict ; and we are justified in so acting upon it, 
because we feel that if we did not, if we could conceivably 
treat every action of man as automatic, the whole fabric 
of society would fall into hopeless confusion. 

And what is justified in the sphere of practice must have 
its justification in the sphere of pure speculation also. It 
is true that we act upon truths long before we are able 
to formulate them, and it may seem rash to attempt to 
formulate. the logical truth which underlies our practical 
perception here. Nevertheless this much, I think, we 
may safely say as the conclusion of the matter. 

We are conscious in ourselves of an external sphere,—- 
which for convenience’ sake we will call the material,—in 
which the bodily senses are the organ of knowledge; and 
we are conscious of an internal sphere,—which for conveni- 
ence’ sake we will call the spiritual,—in which the organ of 
knowledge is direct apprehension. The conclusions which 
we reach in these two spheres appear to clash; we cannot 
harmonize or reconcile them. Nevertheless, having the 
_ strongest grounds for believing both sets of conclusions to 
be true, we are justified in view on the one hand of the 
necessary ultimate unity of all truth, and on the other of 
the defectiveness of our present apprehension of truth as 
a whole, in accepting both as opposite but mutually com- 
plementary sides‘of what, when we reach a higher point of 
view, will appear as one and the same verity. 

And now let us note that this difficulty of harmonizing 
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the spiritual and the material sides of existence which 
meets us in ourselves and in our fellow-men is precisely 
the same difficulty which meets us when we endeavour 
to harmonize what physical science has to tell us of 
the forces of the larger world around us with the 
account which is given us of those forces in the Word of 
God. 

In the world without no less than in the world within, 
the knowledge of the present is far beyond the knowledge 
of the past, in all that concerns the machinery by which 
the great forces of the universe act. 

Our acquaintance with all the processes of nature, with 
the sequence and interconnection of phenomena, and with 
the laws which govern that sequence and interconnection, 
is infinitely greater than that of any former age; and we 
are, therefore, not unnaturally tempted to think that, know- 
ing this, we know all that is to be known—that the laws 
and forces of nature are ultimate facts, self-existent 
entities, behind which we are to look for no further 
originating cause. ’ 

And yet if in the case of ourselves and of our fellow- 
men we have found that this is not so; if in man we 
have recognized something which, though it eludes 
physical analysis, yet lies behind and is the ultimate 
origin of all the processes which physical analysis reveals ; 
if in our own will, undiscoverable as it is from without 
except by the purely spiritual force of sympathy, and yet 
acting freely, as it does, in a sphere which to all external 
seeming is ordered by rigid law, we have discovered the 
true efficient spiritual cause of phenomena which seem to 
be merely physical; then we shall have no difficulty in 
accepting the analogous truth of revelation, that behind 
the forces in nature, no less than behind the forces in man, 
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there lies, as their prime motive, power, intelligence, and 
will. 

If in the narrower sphere we have found that physical 
science can give us only one side of the truth, we shall be 
justified in believing that it will only be able to give us 
one side in the wider sphere. If we were justified there 
in holding fast to both sides of the apparent contradiction 
in the certainty of their ultimate synthesis, we shall be 
justified in doing the same here, neither surrendering the 
truths which physical science has discovered, nor doubting 
the truth disclosed to us by revelation ; that truth which 
in subordination to the one Triune God, the Creator, 
Preserver, and Sustainer of the universe, “ upholding all 
things by the word of His power,” shows us the intelli- 
gences of the spiritual world day and night continually 
doing His bidding, and working out by those very laws of 
the physical universe, which seem so stern and loveless, 
the purposes of His all-embracing love. 

_In the childhood of Christendom men’s view of the 
universe was that of children, and the conceptions of 
children are simple and harmonious. But the day comes 
when the child’s conceptions are broken up—when that 
which seemed to be simple is simple no more—when, 
through many a puzzle and many a difficulty, aye, and 
- many a discord, it has to make its way to the complex 
harmony of the conceptions of a man. 

Christendom is entering upon its manhood now. We 
may regret the harmonious simplicity of our old outlook 
on the world, but we cannot go back to it. New light, 
new knowledge, have shown the old synthesis of faith and 
knowledge to be inadequate, have made a return to that 
old synthesis for ever impossible to us. We must go 
forward now, through many a doubt and through many a 
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perplexity, to the deeper and more complex harmony of 
that new synthesis, in which a deeper materialism shall be 
linked to a keener spiritualism, and faith and knowledge 


‘‘Shall make one music as before, 
But vaster.’’ 


But that synthesis is to be attained not by shutting our 
eyes to the truth either on this side or on that, but by 
holding fast all truth, from whatever source it come to us, 
and endeavouring to grasp it as a whole. 

And if the ascent to this higher outlook is rough and 
painful, remember that it is the voice of God which is 
calling us to put away childish things and to rise to a 
higher conception of Himself and of His working. It is 
God who is giving us this new knowledge which we have 
to harmonize with a deeper, manlier insight into the truths 
of the old faith. It is God who is leading His people on 
to see in Him no longer a King sitting in a far-off 
heaven, and sending His messengers to interfere fitfully, 
and, as it were, capriciously with the order of His creation, 
but an ever-present Deity immanent in every phenomenon 
and in every process of nature, whose angels work in and 
through the laws and forces of that creation which He has 
made, and which they administer in accordance with His 
will. It is God who is opening our eyes to see the whole 
universe filled with intelligences all free, and yet all co- 
operating with His will. So that the pulsations of the will 
of God not only beat through the whole universe, but are 
answered beat for beat, and stroke for stroke, by the wills 
of His celestial ministers, so that the winds of heaven and 
the lightning flash of the storm-cloud are controlled and 
administered by them for the carrying out of His purposes. 

And if this new physical revelation of Himself which 
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God is giving to this generation is, on the one hand, a call 
to a wider speculative conception, on the other it is a call 
to a wider practical action. 

We, too, have our place in the plan of God’s universe, 
our function in the development of His purposes. To us, 
too, the forces of nature have been made subject. Every’ 
age receives from God some special gift to be used in His 
service, and the true worth or baseness of every age is 
determined by the use which it makes of that gift. To 
this age, with its new knowledge of physical law, is given 
pre-eminently the gift of practical dominion over the forces 
of the universe. To no age, therefore, has the question 
come home with such tremendous practical importance, 
What is to be the use which we are to make of that 
mastery over nature which is given to us in common 
with the angels ? for it is by that use that this age will, in 
the sight of God, stand or fall. 

Shall we use it as the angels use it for the carrying out 
in the world of the purpose and will of God, or shall we 
use it, as we are free to do, to minister to our own selfish 
ease, or luxury, or wealth? 

Does the question seem unreal and mystical ? Let me 
very briefly indicate how it bears on practical life. 

The purpose of God which we can most surely compre= 
hend, and in which we are called upon to co-operate, is 
the enlightening, the blessing, the perfecting of mankind. 
Is our application of our control over the laws and forces 
of nature directed steadily to that end ? 

No age has: possessed so deep a knowledge of the 
physical laws which, according as they are obeyed or dis- 
obeyed, produce health or disease. Are we using that 
knowledge solely to promote the health of ourselves and 
our immediate families, or are we doing our utmost to 
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extend the blessings of health, by its means, to every 
individual in England ? 

No age has understood so well the laws which govern 
the production, the distribution, and the consumption of 
wealth. Are we using that knowledge to enrich ourselves 
as individuals, or to raise the general standard of well- 
being, to extinguish grinding poverty, to give to the 
poorest opportunities of culture, of progress, of right 
living, which are impossible so long as every thought and 
every effort is concentrated on the struggle against 
starvation ? 

I must not detain you by accumulating instances of the 
bearing of this general question on the details of practical 
life,—you will be able to supply them abundantly for your- 
selves,—but I do wish to remind you that the question is 
one for the answer to which we are each individually 
responsible. Few of us possess great wealth or are great 
employers of labour. None of us, perhaps, take a direct 
part in the government either of this town or of this 
country, but most of us have a voice in that government 
as electors or as ratepayers. All of us can help to mould 
that public opinion which ultimately bends all government 
to its will. 

In its vast material resources, in its rapidly growing 
knowledge, in its increased activity, both mental and 
physical, God is giving to this age the possibility of build- 
ing up a civilization wider and greater and purer than 
any which the world has yet seen. It rests with us to 
say whether those possibilities are to be worked out into 
living facts. For the great, harmonious, orderly civiliza- 
tion of the future will come, if it comes at all, not by the 
victory of one class over another, not by the carrying out 
of crude schemes of spoliation or redistribution, not, by 
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a sudden revolution in forms of government or administra- 
tion, but by the gradual spread of that spirit of unselfish- 
ness which alone can cause every member and every class 
of the social system to work together for the good of all; 
which alone can establish the kingdom of love, the kingdom 
of God on earth; which alone can make it possible for 
man to carry out in his sphere the loving purposes of God 
as freely, as fully, as unfalteringly as they are carried out 
in their sphere by the angelic ministers of His will. 


II. Expository Section. 
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MELCHISEDEC. 


BY THE REV. DR. J. CAMERON LEES.* 


<‘ For that after the similitude of Melchisedec there ariseth another priest, 
who is made not after the law of a carnal commandment, but after the 
power of an endless life,” etc. —HEBREWS vii. 15. 


Tue subject of Melchisedec is one that is often discussed | 
as a matter of mere curiosity and of innocent speculation. 
He has been regarded as a mysterious figure in a far- 
away past, appearing for a moment out of the region of 
mist and shadow, and disappearing into it again. I think, 
however, that the subject suggested, by what we know of 
him, is full of practical instruction; and because I believe 
that it is so I take it as the subject of our meditation this 
morning. Let me then briefly direct you to three points. 
First, who was this high-priest Melchisedec? Secondly, 


* Preached in St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, 17th Feb., 1884. 
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what was the order of his priesthood, and how does his 
priesthood resemble that of Christ ? And, lastly, what is: 
the whole subject calculated to teach us of the present 
day, for I think that it is not without very distinct and 
very pointed application to the views held in our own 
time ? 

The first notice of this man appears in the Book of 
Genesis, and all that we can learn of him there I think 
amounts to this: Among the wild Bedouin tribes that 
roamed—as they still do—through the desert around 
Damascus, there was a man pre-eminent for his integrity, 
a leader and a ruler, to whom the wild nomadic tribes 
gave their allegiance. He was a man who had attained to 
deep religious insight ; he had risen above the idolatrous 
Arabs around him ; he worshipped neither sun, nor moon, 
fetish, nor malignant spirit; he had come in some way 
or other—for the Spirit of God reaches men’s hearts in 
many ways—to form some idea of one Being beyond this 
system of things; he worshipped the Most High God. 
He was a sheikh or king among the Bedouin Arabs, 
who called him, from their respect for his character, 
Melchisedec, king of justice,—Melchisalem, king of peace. 
And he was not only king, but, in some manner, priest 
to his people—leading them to worship that one God of 
whom he had himself come to form some idea and con- 
ception. While he, in the southern desert, had come to 
worship one God, further north, and near the source -of 
the Euphrates, another man had been led to do the same. 
If the Bedouins called their king the king of righteousness 
and peace, Abraham was the father of the faithful and the 
friend of God. He believed, and it was counted unto him 
for righteousness. Many of you have probably heard the 
legend which still lingers in the East regarding him, and 
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which is incorporated in the Koran. When night over- 
shadowed him he saw-a star, and he said, ‘This is my 
Lord ;” but when it set he said, ‘‘I like not those that set.” 
And when he saw the moon rising he said, ‘‘ This is my 
Lord ;” but when the moon set he answered, “Truly I cannot 
be in the right path.” And when he saw the sun he said, 
“This is my Lord, this is greater than star or moon;” but 
when the sun went down he said, “I am clear of these 
_ things; I turn my thoughts to Him Who hath made the 
heaven and earth.” That is what Abraham did, that is 
what Melchisedec did also. These two great leaders of 
that early age seem to have been brought unexpectedly 
together. The cousin of Abraham, who lived in the deep 
rich valley of the Jordan, had been robbed by a wild 
marauding tribe in one of their raids.. Abraham armed 
his servants, and set out in pursuit of the robbers, over- 
took them, discomfited them, and took away from them 
their spoils ; and, on his triumphal return, somewhere in 
the southern desert, he met Melchisedec. That priest- 
king came out from his encampment to meet him, as the 
sheikh of the present day does to travellers, bearing with 
him bread and wine. And when he met Abraham, in 
whom he recognised a fellow-worshipper, he blessed him 
in the name of the Most High God, possessor of heaven 
and earth. Abraham received his blessing with reverence. 
It was the blessing of one who was a believer in the same 
Supreme Being with himself, one who had a noble and a 
religious spirit within him, one of such spiritual elevation 
that he worshipped God amid the idolatrous tribes by 
whom he was surrounded. He was a true priest among 
them, not by any regulation, or code, or carnal grant, but 
by the power of the endless life. The divine spiritual 
insight, the holy aspirations of his soul, that made him 
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a priest in the sight of Abraham; the patriarch bowed 
before him with the deepest reverence for his character, 
and gave him gifts of all that he possessed. 

This is a sketch of what we learn regarding Mel- 
chisedec, and prepares us for the inquiry now, What 
was his relation to Christ? As the text says, He was 
after the similitude of Melchisedec, His priesthood was 
of the same order. You see in this epistle how the 
writer, in speaking of Christ and His priesthood, falls 
back upon that old story, and says that Christ’s priest- 
hood was like that of this old king-priest of the 
desert, to whom Abraham gave gifts of all that he pos- 
sessed. The priesthood of Christ was like his, not being 
after the law of the carnal command, but after the power 
of the endless life. He was a priest not after the order 
of Aaron, but after the order of Melchisedec. Let us try 
and grasp the idea of the writer. You kyow how, among 
the Jews, there was a divinely-appointed priesthood, the 
priesthood of Aaron. It was a priesthood that was trans- 
mitted from father to son. It went by descent. A man 
was a priest because his father had been a priest before 
him, and his son would be a priest after him. It went 
entirely by transmission ; it was a priesthood according 
to the law of the carnal command. And any one who 
thinks of the subject must feel that the arrangement worked 
well for many generations. The Jewish priesthood was a 
grand thing in its effect, counteracting Polytheism, and 
maintaining a high standard of social purity and morality, 
preventing for generations the Jews degenerating into the 
fetishism of the surrounding nations. The priesthood of 
Aaron, though under the law of the carnal commandment, 
was a great institution. There never was a ritual in the 
world that could compare with the splendour and mag- 
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nificence of the old Jewish priesthood. But it was not 
into that priesthood Christ was born; there was nothing 
of caste about Christ. He belonged to no isolated set of 
men; He came eating bread and drinking wine, mingling - 
with publicans and sinners, and teaching that the things 
that come out from a man, that are in the man’s heart, are 
those that defile him. His priesthood was plainly different 
from the priesthood of Aaron, and this was in all probability 
a great stumbling-block to many devout Jews when they 
became Christ’s followers. They were always accustomed 
to a priesthood, and felt the want of it. Christ, they were 
told, was a true priest, but if He was a true priest, where 
was His legal consecration, where was His authority ? 
He was not born within the priestly tribe; He was not 
of priestly descent ; no hands were laid upon Him to set 
Him apart; He was never seen mingling with the actors 
in the Temple ceremonial, and He was not in the line of 
the true succession. It was to meet that argument and 
objection that the writer of this book seems to fall back 
upon the old story of Melchisedec. The Jews could not 
deny that he was a true priest; Abraham himself, their 
father, acknowledged his priesthood; he bowed before 
him, he accepted his blessing, and he paid him tithes. 
But where was the consecration of that old Arab sheikh ? 
He was without father or mother, and without descent, 
having no beginning of days or end of life. He was no 
priest by transmission; he belonged to no sacerdotal 
house; no holy hands were laid upon him, and yet he 
was a true priest, and able to bring men to God, and to 
lead them to the worship of God. His consecration was 
from within, not from without; it was not according to 
the law of the carnal command, but it was according to 
the law of inward spiritual power, the power of the endless 
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life. He had grasped the idea himself of God, the idea 
of immortality ; he had come to know the Father, and so 
he became a true priest to his people, drawing his authority 
not from any formal consecration, but from the power of 
the endless life that was within him. And Christ’s priest- 
hood, the writer of this book would tell us, was of that 
order. It was like that of the old God-fearing Arab in 
the southern desert; at least, it was not from men, it was 
of God direct ; it was from within, it was not from without; 
it was not.from earth, it was from heaven. He knew the 
Father; He was one with the Father; the life of the 
Father was in Him. More truly than Melchisedec, more 
truly than any man in any time, barbarous or civilized, 
Christ, in His life and suffering and death, has the power 
to bring men to God, and so He will ever be to the end 
of time the true Priest of humanity, and His priesthood 
was not of man but of God. It was not because he 
belonged to any outer order that the king-priest of the 
desert had power over men’s hearts, and it is not because 
He belonged to any outward order that Christ has power 
over men now. His power over you and me is a deeper 
and a truer power; He draws men, as men must ever be 
drawn, by the cords of love and the bands of a man; He 
attracts men’s spiritual. nature through His own Holy 
Spirit; He is a Priest through the power of the endless 
life after the order of Melchisedec. Now, gathering together 
the threads of our sermon, let us see what is its application 
to our own time. There are still in the world, as there 
were when this writer to the Hebrews penned his book, 

two kinds of priesthood, and I suppose there will ever be; 

first, that according to the law of the carnal command, i) 
that according to the power of the endless life. The one 
is the priesthood ofa particular order, The particular line, 
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the particular descent, the right calibre must be maintained, 
the right words must be spoken, the right dress must be 
worn, and the other is the priesthood of a spiritual insight 
and of spiritual power. One is the priesthood of Aaron, 
the other is the priesthood of Melchisedec, who was without 
pedigree, without father or mother, and who received his 
consecration direct from God. The last must ever be the 
higher and the better,—-what the other has often come to 
in the history of the world we know too well,—for he alone 
is likely ever to draw and bring men to see the Father 
who has seen the Father himself. The blind cannot lead 
the blind. He alone is likely to make men feel what is 
the power of the endless life who has felt that power 
himself, and who, like that old Arab in the desert, has 
risen from the things seen to those that are unseen, and 
from the things temporal to those that are eternal. I say 
nothing against outward forms and organisations and rules, 
I don’t say that order in the niinistry is not expedient,— 
to do so would be to contradict all human experience, —but 
I say that the ministry of real power must rest upon some- 
thing deeper than man’s order ; it must be of the Spirit 
rather than of the letter, it must have the power of the 
endless life in it, or it is ineffective. It seems strange, as 
it has been put by one, to whose critical study I owe the 
view I have taken on this difficult subject, that in any 
church men should prefer legitimating a priest by study- 
ing his genealogy rather than by legitimating him like 
Melchisedec, who was like unto the Son of God, not after 
the law of the carnal command, but after the power of 
the endless life. And thus we come to understand, when 
it is said that all Christians are made priests unto God, 
they are so through the same power that made this Arab 
a priest, through the power of the endless life that has 
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reached them, and elevated them, so to speak. They are 
real priests unto others, whatever be their true form; they 
have power to bind and to loose. Having entered into 
the kingdom for themselves, they have power to open it 
unto others. The little child that entered into the miser’s 
heart, of whom we are told in the modern story, led him 
to feel that there was something greater, better, and more 
spiritual than that on which he doated. That little child 
was avery priest unto him. Such a power as that the 
mere priesthood of officialism can never have, but the 
priesthood of spiritual insight can have it, and has it 
always. If each of you in your own sphere felt the power 
of that life, you would do far more for God and far more 
towards bringing men to God, than any number of men 
set formally apart after the mere law of the carnal command. 
You would be truer priests to others than if any number 
of holy hands had been laid upon your head, if only the 
hand of the Holy Ghost touched your heart. You know 
how, when the clergy visit and advise in sickness, their 
visits and advice are regarded by many as purely pro- 
fessional; they think that it is as much their business 
to talk seriously, or about serious things, as it is that of 
the farmer to speak about his crops, or the merchant 
about his transactions. But when a man who is a layman 
lives as if he felt the power of an endless life, if in the 
chamber of sickness, or in the house of mourning, or 
among his. fellow-workmen, he takes to speaking about 
God, in however unobtrusive a way, then he has a power 
I cannot have in virtue of any official standing. As a 
matter of order and arrangement, the ordinances of public 
worship may be conducted by an official person; it is 
absolutely necessary that the functions ofa religious teacher 
should not be taken up without special training ; but it is 
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not by the foolishness of preaching that God saves men, 
nor by the preaching of fools, it is His will that a particular 
person should be responsible for a particular locality ; but 
the real work of Christ in the world is not to be done by 
mere officialism in any form. The power of unofficial 
men for good is a power that is given to each of you, and 
for which each of you is accountable to the God that gave 
you that power. And in the great reckoning it will be 
asked, not merely of those who have stood in pulpits and 
‘ministered by sacraments, but of every man and woman, 
Whether their influence on others has been of the right 
kind, whether they, through the power of an endless life, 
like him of whom we have spoken, have been true priests 
in the world unto God ? 


LII. Outlines of Sermons. 


—<oo.—_——__. 
> 


PERSEVERANCE. 
BY HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL MANNING.* 


“No man putting his hand to the plough and looking back is fit for the 
kingdom of God.” —LUuKE ix. 62. 
A man’s work is what his will is. If he throws his will into 
his work, then his work will be done ; if his heart and will is 
not in it his work will be half done. “He that endureth to 
the end the same shall be saved,” are the words of our Divine 
Master. ‘Many are called but few are chosen.” And why ? 
Because they have not persevered to the end. And this, dear 
brethren, is the question we have to consider to-day. To-day 
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we sum up the thoughts of Lent. No state whatsoever, how- 
ever high, however perfect, will save without perseverance. 
The first man was created by grace, and he fell. The patri- 
archs who walked with God fell. Prophets have fallen— 
Balaam was one. Apostles have fallen—Judas was an apostle, 
and he sold his Master. Christians of later times have fallen 
__Ananias and Sapphira fell; and there is, therefore, no 
security for us in the state in which we are unless we perse- 
vere to the end. Now there are two penances laid upon men, 
and we must bear them both if we desire to persevere to the 
end. 

First, there is the penance of the first Adam, and that is, 
“In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” And the 
first penance is laid upon all to do their duties in that state or 
calling of life which God has given them. The other penance 
is the penance of the second Adam—unless a Christian take 
up his cross daily and follow Christ he cannot inherit eternal 
life. Gracious and loving as Jesus was, He applied to the 
hearts of those who came to Him this text. A man came to 
Him and said, “I will follow Thee wheresoever Thou goest.” 
And Christ said, “ The Son of man hath not where to lay His 
head. If you follow Me, you must take My Cross and be 
content with My lot.” He said to another man, “Follow Me.” 
And the man answered, “Suffer me first to go and bury my 
father.’ And our Lord said, “Let the dead bury the dead. 
Come thou and follow Me.” Another said, “I will follow 
Thee, but let me go first and bid farewell to those who are at 
my house.” And our Lord refused him. 

I. Let us consider what perseverance is, and how it is lost, 
and how. it is sustained. First, what is it? Well, dear 
brethren, this can be answered in one word; it is holding out 
steadily to the end in a penitent life, in a penitent and holy 
life. We cannot do that without God’s help, without free and 
unlimited grace. No man can persevere to the end without 
this. Toa marksman it is physically possible to hit the mark 
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every time; but it is morally certain that he will not. You 
may shoot arrows with the greatest skill, and it is physically 
possible that you will hit the mark every time, but it is 
morally certain that you cannot. The breeze of the air, the 
unsteadiness of the hand, the wandering of the eye, will 
overturn your best and most careful and most skilful efforts. 
So it is with our spiritual life. We receive graces without 
number. The showers that fall on the earth are not more in 
number ; and of all these graces, how many are used as they 
ought to be and as they are intended to be? How many are 
+ lost, how many are wasted? The parable of the sower 
teaches this. It is thus with the graces of our daily life; and, 
therefore, dear brethren, it is certain that we waste and lose 
our opportunities and do not persevere to the end. 

The question is of two kinds—active perseverance and 
passive perseverance. Active perseverance is the availing 
ourselves of the lights of truth when we see them. If we 
are faithful to those lights we are faithful to God; for we 
should regard every particle of that light as a Divine gift, and 
more precious than all things in this world. And those who 
beheld that true illuminant, but had not the full illumination, 
but who saw the first rays of it, the first glimpse approaching 
through those refractive lights rising above the horizon, if 
they persevere and follow them faithfully will presently come 
into the full noonday light of the revelation of God. 

The first thing is great fidelity to the light of faith, great 
fidelity to the voice of conscience, telling us what we ought to 
do, and what we ought not to do. The informed conscience is 
the voice of God speaking in us. When we tamper with our 
conscience we begin to failin our perseverance. The informed 
conscience is that which grieves us when we sin, The delicate 
conscience, when evil approaches it, closes against it as the 
eye does when anything approaches it. ‘Even a shadow 
falling on it will make an eye close of itself. So a delicate 
conscience will close against evil. These things, if they govern 
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our lives, will make up active perseverance on our part; for 
we shall keep the commandments of God and the precepts of 
the Church. If we do this, we shall certainly practise a devout 
life. And when there is perseverance on our part there is 
also perseverance on God’s part. Perseverance on God’s part 
is a gift we cannot merit; itis a sovereign gift of God given 
to us through the prayers of the saints of God, who are con- 
stantly praying for us before the throne; and through. the 
prayers of the multitude who lived with us on earth, and who 
have obtained for us those graces when we did not pray for 
them ourselves. 

And this gift of perseverance consists of three things. First, 
the special guidance of God to guard us from running into 
temptation. We are so profoundly unconscious of the snares 
and traps and the nets and the pitfalls around us. We are 
continually walking on the brink of temptation, but God, in 
His goodness, will guide and direct the paths of those who 
strive to persevere on their part. You will never know how 
often you have nearly fallen into some great danger. These 
things we shall glorify God for when we look back. at the 
wonderful paths by which God in His goodness has guided us. 

Secondly, God will guard those whom He guides. He will 
cast His shield over them so that the fiery darts of the wicked 
shall be quenched. We know from the Word of God that no 
man is ever tempted above that which he is able to bear. It 
is a cowardly thing for a man to say otherwise. When he 
was tempted he was called to fight and to resist like a good 
soldier. And even when temptation surrounded him, and 
seemed to enclose him on every side, it was never above his 
strength; it was never a perfect circle, and there was an issue 
of escape, and the man, if he was faithful, could have passed 
through it. 

And lastly, we are continually losing grace, continually 
wasting grace. And we receive, I may say, a thousand, and 
respond to them by tens, and therefore make little gain and 
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little increase. God, in His goodness, is always pouring in the 
oil of the Holy Ghost; and He keeps our lamps continually 
replenished by His Spirit. As a lamp needs continual oil, so 
God pours into our hearts a continual renewal of grace, so 
that what we lose one day is restored to us another day. 
Here, brethren, is perseverance on God’s part. St. Augustine 
has said that our salvation from first to last is God’s work. 
The creation of the world from first to last is God’s work, and 
so is our salvation, with this difference—the world was created 
by the will of God only, but our salvation is wrought by the 
“united will of God and ourselves. Though God created us 
without our will, and regenerated us in the holy waters of 
baptism without our will, He will not justify or sanctify or 
sustain us in our perseverance without co-operation on our 
part. He crowns His own work in us. The work of our 
salvation is gathered up in ourselves, and to accomplish this 
He gives us the gift of perseverance, and this is the glory 
of our life. 

II. We are told that if the just man turneth away from the 
justice he has done and doeth iniquity he shall die; that is to 
say, by our mortal sin all the acts and good deeds of a holy 
life may be cast away, may be all modified, may be all killed. 
Well, dear brethren, remember this, How is perseverance 
lost? One mortal sin will destroy it. There are many sins, 
grossly mortal sins, which I do not believe for one moment 
you would expose yourself to; but there are sins which are 
not considered deadly, which are in reality more deadly 
because they contain more subtle poison ; more deadly because 
they are less perceived, harder to overcome, more at variance 
with the perfections of God, and more satanic. Pride, for 
instance, the sin of Satan, by which the angels fell ; jealousy, 
which is pride and ill-will joined together; anger, which is 
contrary to the law of God and our neighbour ; sloth, which 
is not only looking back, but taking a hand from the plough. 
These sins make up a terrible sin in the total. St. Bernard 
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has said, “Do not despise your little faults because they are 
little ; but rather fear them because they are so many.” We 
commit a multitude of lesser faults, and these lesser faults in 
multitude make up at last so great a weight that they become 
mortal sins. 

Now, dear brethren, I will name three of the great dangers 
which destroy perseverance. There is one in giving up the 
practice of confession, or postponing it so long that you do not 
know how you are living. That is the beginning. Keep your 
heart, and examine thyself with all diligence. Gather up your 
thoughts, and restrain your imaginations, your desires, your 
inward impulses. It is the failure to do this that is another 
danger to your persevering to the end. And thirdly, you 
must have the custody of the senses. The lips and the ear 
are like open windows, and the prophet [? proverb] says 
‘““Death cometh in by the window.” Our souls are always 
lying open to the world, and a stream of temptation comes in 
by the ear and the eye and the lips. It is no good drawing 
down the blind over the windows when the heart has been 
tainted. Let us guard the windows of our souls lest we fall 
into sin, 

Here are three things which prepare for the fall. There is 
an old proverb which says that no man ever becomes bad at 
once. Perhaps we may think that if a man goes to cast 
himself into a river to destroy his life it is a sudden act. I 
don’t believe it. There has been a long prelude of desperate 
courses and ungodly acts, and these have brought him to 
attempt to destroy himself. If a man casts himself thus, it 
is the culminating point of an evil life. No man ever becomes 
bad at once. We see a tree suddenly wither, and its branches 
break off in the hand. It is because there is decay at the 
heart. 

HI. And, dear brethren, lastly, how is perseverance to be 
sustained ? It 7s to be sustained. By fidelity to the voice 
of conscience, by maintaining a delicacy of conscience, 
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These things will sustain perseverance, but there are other 
things which are necessary. First of all the constant practice 
of confession, the opening of yourself, and the humbling and 
accusing of yourself, in the darkness of the confession, when 
the light that comes from the five sacred wounds will make 
you know yourselves. The sacrament of penance is a sacra- 
ment of self-knowledge. The act of penance is not only the 
examining of yourself, but the seeking of supernatural light. 
Secondly, the sacrament of penance is the sacrament of con- 
trition and sorrow ; and therefore those who come periodically, 
regularly, punctually, and make their confession, are continually 
growing in grace, and those who come thus and love the true 
light will surely persevere to the end. 

Once more. In every confession you receive your absolu- 
tion ; and with the pardon of God you have an increase of the 
Holy Spirit and light and strength given you; and in that act 
of confession you make also a resolute determination to sin 
no more. That alone, dear brethren, would not be sufficient 
to save you. Do not let the day go without examining your 
conscience, At noonday look over your conscience wherever 
you may be—in the street, or in the house. Just give a glance 
over the morning, and ask yourself, ‘‘ What have I done, what 
have I thought, with whom have I been?” ~One moment is 
enough. Then at night make a more careful examination of 
your conscience. Frequent communion, every communion, 
is a closer union with our Divine Master. Here, then, we have 
these things by which perseverance may be sustained. 

And now carry away with you these simple thoughts, in 
order that first of all you may have a profound belief in the 
love of God for you. First, you can say I know that God 
loves me. He would never have created me if He had not 
loved me. He would not have redeemed me if He had not 
loved me. I know this! It is a Divine commandment to love ; 
for as a light kindles a light love kindles love, and a conscious- 
ness of being an object of the love of God will lighten the love 
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of God in our hearts. Commandments are cold things; it is 
only love kindles love. The consciousness of the love of God 
brings somehow with its sunlight, with its warmth and joy 
to the heart, a deep sense of love on our part to Him. God’s 
love to us is like the sun over the clouds, dispelling all anger 
and sin and evil desire. 1 cannot tell you why God has loved 
us so. After He has created us in His own image, and given us 
the gifts of nature and the gifts of grace, our unprofitableness 
must be disappointing. We have never done anything worthy 
of Him, and we have done ten thousand things unworthy of 
Him. Surely we can all see that His love is great. Our 
Divine Master loved us with all the tenderness of His sacred 
human heart. Then, in addition to our unprofitableness, there 
is our weakness and feebleness, and lastly, that strange want 
of will to which I referred at the beginning. God has called 
us to eternal life and bliss, and thus sees in us a lukewarm 
love. “I would that thou wert cold or hot. But because 
thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will cast thee 
out of My mouth.” Yet He does, with all the breadth and 
intensity of His eternal heart, love us still; and knowing this, 
therefore, try to learn by heart and say these words, the. 
words of St. Paul: “TI know whom I have believed, and I am 
certain He is able to keep that. which I have committed unto 
Him against that day.” 

We should also continually meditate upon those who have 
fallen. Weare apt to forget these. How many there are 
who have fallen! And for what? Let us think of the fall of 
King Solomon. He is an example of what I would call the 
Scientific man of the nineteenth century. He was not only 
above other men in physical sciences, but he had a supernatural 
knowledge, and his lights were far beyond those of the theo- 
logians, Yet what was his end? His heart went after false 
gods. We see grouped together at the present time those 
scientific men who say they know nothing about God; they 
do not deny His existence, they do not recognise Him, They 
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permit Him to exist in another world. There is, however, 
nothing more certain than that the man who begins with 
knowledge of and belief in God in his heart, the more 
scientific he becomes, the more he finds God everywhere, in 
the greatest and in the least; in every tree, in every branch, 
in every fibre, he will see God. The man who starts without 
a belief in God will see Him nowhere. And who is at fault ? 
Well, dear brethren, we learn finally that ‘the grace 
which exists only in the intellect and not in the heart is no 
good. There must be a strong and fervent will throwing 
itself into perseverance. Once more—Judas, who betrayed 
his Master, had heard His parables, had seen His miracles, and 
had been perpetually with Him; and yet he resists all that 
could sanctify him, and in the midst of all he was not even a 
penitent. There was one sin coiled up in his heart—the love 
of money; and when he had the opportunity he sinned. And 
in the simple words of St. Paul there is something wonderfully 
touching in his reference to Demas. Here: we have a short 
biography of Demas, just as I gave you last week a biography 
of Enoch. Why did Demas forsake the apostles? Because 
he did not like a hard life. And why did St. Paul love it? 
He did it for the love of his Master. And it was because 
Demas did not that he left the apostles and went back to an 
ordinary life. Well, dear brethren, how many Christians 
there are, how many Catholics whose life is like the life of 
Demas—vain, self-aspiring, superficial. Therefore, brethren, 
lift up your hearts, and let your aim be high; you may fail 
often, nevertheless the higher you aim the more grace you 
will receive ; and ever think of that ladder which the patriarch 
saw reaching to heaven, with angels always ascending and 
descending. They were all in motion, either going upward or 
downward, like a running stream. See that your faith is 
perfect by the grace of the Spirit of Truth, which for ever 
dwells in the child of God. The soul cannot live without the 
grace of prayer. Ask first in your prayer to have a deep 
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conviction of your own sinfulness ; that is the first requisite. 
Next, ask to have a full and perfect absolution of all your sins. 
Thirdly, ask to have the spiritual discernment to know the 
will of God and of the more perfect way. Fourthly, ask that 
the mind of Jesus Christ, in its humility and meekness and 
gentleness and sincerity, may be in your hearts. Lastly, ask 
for the gift of perseverance. 

Well, dear brethren, what have you done in the five 
‘weeks that have just passed ? You have seen the five steps 
in the way of salvation. Have you prepared for your Easter 
confession ? Have you made up your mind to break off in 
sin or any action tending to sin? Have you resolved to take 
up any duties you have neglected? Do not waste time. 
Time is not yours; to-day is ours, to-morrow is God’s. There- 
fore, dear brethren, make up your minds to keep your good 
resolutions as a memorial of this Lent. And then bear in mind 
what St. Paul says: “I chastise my body, and bring it into 
subjection, lest when I preach the gospel to others I myself 
become a castaway.” We have all need to remember these 
words, and to lay them to heart. And if we go on doing our 
duty and persevere to the end, we may say in the words of 
St. Paul, who, when near his end, wrote to his beloved com- 
panion Timothy : ‘I have fought the good fight; the battle is 
over, the enemy is beaten. I have finished my course. I 
have run out the full career; my end is near now. I have 
kept the faith; I have not bartered, or sold, or betrayed a 
particle of the revelation of God, neither in word nor in deed. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of justice, which 
the just Judge shall give me at that day ; and not only to me, 
but to all them that love His coming,” 
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PRAYER. 


BY THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF EXETER.* 


‘* Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in My name, He will give it you.” 

—JOHN xvi. 23. 
THERE are many sayings of our Lord telling of answers to 
prayer. These promises are very comprehensive, and they 
must awaken in us thoughts not to be lightly dismissed. We 
try to weigh them in the balance, and the process cannot be 
completed without hesitation. 

Is prayer always effectual ? No believer in Christ can doubt 
it for a moment. Then in what way must we take the pro- 
mise, and where must we find the interpretation? Since it is 
clear that there must be truth in His words, where must we 
look for the solution of the difficulties concerning prayer ? 

Is it right to pray for temporal mercies ? 

Now many reflecting persons find a difficulty in praying for 
temporal benefits; they do not think it possible that the 
natural course of events should be changed at their entreaty. 
If God has determined all things, and if it be His law that 
certain results follow certain events, is it consistent with the 
belief we have in His wisdom that we should go before Him 
and ask that the results of His wisely-ordained laws should 
not follow ? 

We are somewhat staggered when we think of these things, 
and our faith sometimes fails. But we are to repel the thought, 
for it can be shown from natural religion that the benefit of - 
prayer is incalculable; that there is a certain answer to it, 
though not always ¢ie answer we expect. When we turn to 
the promises of the Gospel for the answer to be given to these 
doubts and inquiries, it leads us to consider the true objects 
of prayer. It encourages perseverance ; it is a warning to us, 
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and leads to our entire dependence on the voice of the Divine, 
It leads us to recognise the heavenly call, and to place all our 
confidence in God’s love. Prayer is the intercourse between 
God and our souls; it is the Godly fruition of the divine life, 
the natural fruit of a fixed faith. 

First, what would be the case if we had no knowledge of 
the guidance of God’s Spirit? This is no idle or useless 
speculation. It will well occupy us in thinking of a subject 
so vital as prayer. It is beneficial to go over again those 
feelings which are wrought in men awakening from a carnal 
state of enmity against God or indifference to Him. 

First, suppose a man is absorbed by the cares and anxieties 
of the life of the present. JI am not going to take the case of 
the vicious, but those who rely on things not despicable or 
shameful—business, society, or their domestic circle, and so 
forth. Now it is the concurrent testimony of every age, of 
every tribe of men, that the world is full of disappointment. 
For instance, if a man looks to his affections for comfort, how 
many misunderstandings are met with? Our good intentions 
are charged with evil. 

Take another case. Some seek to devote themselves to the 
good of their country, and incur the penalty of the dungeon 
and the scaffold. The calumnies of the victorious party pursue 
them without remorse, and even their own party may look 
upon them with coldness. How often has great genius been 
a bad gift? How many are there who have conferred great 
benefits on mankind and perished unknown, disappointed, in- 
sulted, starved ? To whom shall they attach themselves when 
the world fails them, when their work is disdained, their 
affections blighted ? Who will listen to their cries ? 

Something there is in all men—something that makes men 
lift up their eyes and call to God for succour. Even without 
any intelligent reasoning after evidence, they look up to the 
invisible world and pray. If the world is full of suffering we 
may be sure that the reason is that we may turn from it to 
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God and seek consolation in Him; and in our outpouring of 
the heart may find consolation and encouragement. 

But it is not only when we suffer in placing our affections 
on a cold, unjust, and disappointing world, that the feeling of 
dependence on God comes—which feeling is prayer in its real 
and true sense. 

Take the case of another man who devotes himself to the 
world in order that he may secure pleasure. In this captivity 
of pleasure he loses all perception of what is holy and good ; 
his soul becomes incapable of resistance; his intellectual 
nature becomes enfeebled; and his remaining energies are 
employed in gratifying his lower senses. What can drag up 
this unhappy being from the depths into which he has sunk ? 

Some circumstance shall occur which will suggest the idea 
of God. That idea lays hold of him and awakens him, and 
gives him a turn which shakes his inmost soul. Fear of God 
brings with it everything that is grand and noble and holy. 
It suggests pleasures beyond, which can fully satisfy, before 
which the miserable pleasures of sense are annihilated. This 
awakening is accompanied by an uplifting of the soul, which 
is prayer; and when once the sinner can be brought to pray, 
there is hope that the desire of sin may be cured and con- 
quered. 

Prayer is the beginning of spiritual life; it leads a man to 
the Divine Author of his being. Familiarity with the life 
spiritual is the great aim of the Gospel. Why, speaking 
generally, the lifting up of the soul to God, this communion 
of man’s soul with God, this act of prayer, is of itself to be 
considered a blessing. 

What is really prayer but thinking of God, of His glory, of 
His holiness, of His power, of His love ? 

Prayer, in its grandest and most comprehensive and most 
fruitful effect, is the uplifting of our souls, and the entering 
into communion with the Lord of heaven and earth. Our 
thankfulness to God is not due only because He considereth 
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the voice of our prayers, but because He has allowed us to 
pray to Him, because He has planted in us this tendency of 
the soul upward and heavenward. Now this consideration 
will have great weight when we consider prayer as a petition 
for blessings of any kind. What can be the chief object of 
making known our wants to God in prayer? -The chief object 
of prayer is to perfect and ennoble and improve our own souls 
to beget in us pure desires, to enjoy spiritual things, and to 
lead us thereto. 

But will all this follow? Without the revelation of the 
Gospel we cannot tell with certainty; we can only hope that 
it will; but now we have sure and certain grounds for our 
hopes —for we have absolute certainty of a response from God 
which shall fill our hearts and satisfy our desires. The voice 
of reason is, “Call upon Him while He may be found”; but 
reason does not tell us when and where He may be found. 
To these inquiries the words of Christ in the text echoed by 
holy psalmists and prophets, and confirmed by the Holy 
Spirit of God, give a divine and satisfying answer full of hope 
and blessed assurance. Through Christ we have access to the 
Father, therefore we know that whatsoever we ask the Father 
in His name He will give it us. 

Especially are we taught that God’s willingness to give us 
His Spirit‘;is*:more certain than that earthly parents will 
respond to the call of their children. He will freely pour 
upon us the choicest spiritual gifts to deepen and increase our 
Spiritual life. This great truth of the Gospel is the basis of all 
Christian doctrine at all times. As far as our salvation and 
spiritual life is concerned, “ Whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive,” and “ Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in His name, He will give it you.” 

Then how far is ¢his true of temporal things? Now it is not’ 
So easy to determine. God will give us all that is good for us; 
—we have no doubt about ‘hat. We are to make all our 
wants known unto Him; but we may ask and receive not, 
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because we ask amiss. The promise is that God will give us all 
things in the name of Christ. He that spared not His own Son, 
shall He not freely give us with Him all things ? If we are 
to ask in Christ's name, and to receive all things promised in 
Christ, it will serve as a warning against some of our prayers 
for temporal benefits. Can we pray for riches in the name of 
Him who for our sakes became poor? Can we ask for station 
in the name of Him who came in the form of a servant ? Can 
we pray for the comforts of life in the name of Him who had 
not where to lay His head? or for worldly honour in the 
name of Him who was despised and rejected of men? or 
for long life in the name of Him who died at the early age of 
thirty-three ? We should always be sure whether our prayers 
for temporal blessings are such as can be asked in the name ot 
Christ. 

We are to pray for these things in the spirit of Christ, who 
said, “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from Me; 
nevertheless, let Thy will, not mine, be done.” In answer 
to our call upon His infinite mercy, His infinite wisdom, 
He may give us something else than what we ask for— 
something far better. He may answer our prayer by taking 
away the desire for what we ask. To recognise His answer 
to prayer, pray that we may have a thorough confidence in 
His wisdom, and an absolute self-surrender to His will. 
Then we shall find no difficulty in accepting the proposition 
that the true answer to prayer in temporal requests is that 
‘we are conformed in our spirits to the will of God. The 
increase of our confidence in God’s love is the true answer to 
prayer for all temporal blessings. 

I take the words of the text in their widest spiritual 
significance, for acquiring knowledge of divine and heavenly 
things, for a more confirmed and effectual trust in our Blessed 
Redeemer, for growth in spiritual life, and for communion 
with God. In subordination to these great things of our 
higher life we are to make all our desires for temporal benefits 
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known unto God, to approach Him as our Father in prayer by 
Christ and His redemption, to pray with the knowledge that 
we are weak and ignorant of our real good ; and, therefore, 
such requests must be made without any great anxiety as to 
the mode in which He meets it, being assured that His answer 
will be the best fur our welfare. So that whatever may come 
upon us, we shall not forget that He doeth all things well. 

I will, in conclusion, refer to the instances in which | said 
natural religion lead us to prayer; and both these instances 
are illustrated by the ways in which God has revealed Himself 
to mankind. With respect to the first, He reveals Himself as 
the Comforter. Jesus said, “I will pray the Father, and He 
shall give you another Comforter, that He may abide with you 
for ever .. . I will not leave you comfortless.” 

With respect to the second, God has revealed Himself to us 
in Christ as the Saviour, and redeemed us from spiritual 
death. The feeling of natural religion in the parable of the 
prodigal son is the cry of the broken-hearted wanderer ; and 
this cry is met by the proclamation of One sent from the 
Father to save all such sorrowful returning sons. Some there 
are amongst us who have heavy cares, who have found the 
world empty and desolate, who have experienced the hollow- 
ness of friendship, and need consolation, Pray to God for 
the consolation of the Holy Spirit, and your troubled heart shall 
find rest—yea, shall have the peace that passeth all under- 
standing. 

Are there any here who have found out that the way of 
transgressors is hard? Are there any here who begin to feel 
the power of the Divine influence? Oh, pray earnestly to God 
to give you true knowledge of the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sins ofthe world. Pray for the pardon of your sins, 
and you shall find the truth of God’s promise—“ Re eue 
ye shall ask the Father in My name, He will give it you.” 

For all that is spiritual, all that elevates us above ourselves, 
pray, then, with confidence in the unlimited assurance that 
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with Christ God will give us all things that may be good to 
give ; but in all desires for temporal blessings be careful for 
nothing, leave the answer to God. In faith that He will be 
your Helper, make known your requests to Him; and with 
this ennobling trust in God, ye will receive peace into your 
souls as a full and sufficient return—for the true answer to 
prayer is the increase of our confidence in God, and the peace 
which passeth all understanding. 


CHRIST IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY THE REV. DR. OSWALD DYKES.* 


“In all their affliction He was afilicted 3 and the angel of His presence 
saved them.” —Isa, Ixiii. 9. 


THESE words occur in the course of a most affecting and 
pathetic prayer which the prophet utters. In the course of 
his prayer he recalls the wonderful love of Jehovah for His 
people during their early afflictions, His patience with their 
waywardness, and His surpassing gentleness and care while 
on their way to Palestine. He is the same mighty Helper as 
of old, and His mercy is not restrained. 

It is an argument from God’s own past, an argument which 
never fails to sustain His suffering saints, and it is no less. 
cheering to us than to the captive Jews } may, more so, all the 
_ records of His dealings with His ancient people are still wit- 
nesses to us, and from them we can gather with what manner 
of Saviour we have to do. We have had the clearer light of 
the Cross to illuminate the Christian story. We can make the 
use of the New Testament doubly precious when we can trace 
the connection between the God of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. The mediatorial office of Christ did not begin in the 


* Preached in Regent Square Presbyterian Church, London, December 
23rd, 1883. 
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manger. It travels back to the door of history, before the 
birth of human souls. It is one Person all along the line, 
one character of patient lovingkindness and mercy which is 
revealed to us in both Testaments—more obscurely in the 
prophecies of the Old, more abundantly in the fulfilment of 
the New. To this, then, I invite your attention—the Son of 
God before He assumed human fashion, and the peculiar 
relationship He assumed then to mankind. I think we shall 
find that for more reasons than one we should anticipate some 
such relation between the God of the Old and the God of the 
New Testament. There are gracious purposes to be seen by 
this study, and a lesson to be learned from it. 

To begin with. Was there not to be between the Son of 
God and the sons of men some close relationship which should 
exist from the very first? Man was made in the image of 
God, but already there existed an eternal, uncreated image 
and only-begotten Son, in whose likeness ours found reflection. 
Between that adorable and everlasting Son of God in heaven 
and the new-made son of God on earth, there might be some 
tie of sympathy and condescension on the part of the great Son, 
and aspiration and trust on the part of the little son. Might 
not the terrestrial child of God look up to the celestial as to 
his lofty model and pattern, and desire to worship the glory 
of God in the face of His dear Son ? 

But, beyond this, the second Person in the Godhead should 
be the expression of its own glory. From eternity God was 
hid in the Father, whom no man at any time hath seen, but 
revealed in the Person of the Son who is the express image 
of God’s invisible Person. In short, the Son is the face of God, 
through whom God is visible. He is the Word of God, the 
sole channel, therefore, of His manifestation ; apart from Him 
there never has been a way unto the Father. By Him, there- 
fore, whom we adore to-day in the flesh, were all things 
created, and in Him all things centre. Of all creatures He © 
is the immediate Head. It follows that whatever of a gracious 
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nature might pass between new-made man and his Maker, 
must have passed through the Son of God. His was the 
nature that touched man’s spirit, whom the first man heard 
walking amid primzeval woods. 

Nor is this relationship of God to man upset by man’s fall ; 
on the contrary, it-grew closer still. A second time He was 
near the fallen race, and He stepped into the place of the first 
Father. When this grace was to be revoked the Son of God 
became the Head of humanity ; and the act of disobedience did 
not fail to draw the eternal Son into singular sympathy with 
that union of men which one day He was to join. He who 
dwelt with God was already like a brother to every man, 
sympathising with his suffering. What strange meaning does. 
it not shadow back through every page of man’s long, troubled 
history, to know that while these countless generations passed 
along, their condescending Lord, with His mighty hands, touched 
all life, and said that their sorrow touched His mighty heart, 
who was one day to be amongst them a simple child! Let us 
look at revelation to interrogate God’s intercourse with man- 
kind previous to the birth of our Saviour. When God made 
the foundations of the earth—“I was by Him as one brought 
up with Him; and I was daily His delight, rejoicing always 
before Him. Rejoicing in the habitable parts of His earth, 
and my delights were with the sons of men.” No sooner have 
we heard of man’s fall, than we hear the voice of Jehovah 
walking in the garden, a voice from which the guilty hid 

themselves in vain. Scarcely has God made a new covenant 
than Jehovah, in the guise of a man, is found in Abraham’s: 
tent, and the Judge of all the earth was there. From that day 
we grow familiar, as we read, with a form which seems, as it 
were, to haunt the world, and a form like unto the Son of 
man—a form which comes and goes in fitful glimpges, speaks. 
in Jehovah’s name, expects the worship due to the Most High, 
and yet calls Himself the Angel of the presence of God. 
Especially during the exodus this mysterious messenger ap- 
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pears to keep close company with His chosen flock as they 
march onward to their rest under His guidance. It was the 
“Messenger of God” who went before Israel in the Red Sea, 
and spoke to Moses face to face. This was the visible pre- 
‘sence which commanded Moses to bring up the people, and 
to whom Moses said, “If Thy presence go not with me, carry 
us not up hence. For wherein shall it be known here that I 
and Thy people have found grace in Thy sight? Is it not in 
that Thou goest with us?” And of whom we read, “ Behold, 
I send an Angel before thee, to keep thee in the way, and to 
bring thee into the place which I have prepared. Beware of 
Him, and obey His voice ; provoke Him not, for He will not 
pardon your transgressions, for My name is in Him.” In 
these wonderful words, which might have been obscure at 
the time, but the meaning of which it is not now difficult to 
see, it is not hard to discover Jesus Christ, who was faithful, 
like Moses, though not like a servant as Moses, but as the Son 
of God. In His life and body He redeemed His people, and 
He guided them and helped them in the days of old. Well 
might St..Paul see in the Church in the wilderness a parallel 
of the Church of the New Testament. Well he might see in 
the manna and the water of refreshment a symbol of the 
Messiah, That rock from whence the water Spite was 
Christ, the same great patient Saviour. 

Nor does the same character fail us all down the story. 
Jehovah sent prophets to Israel to testify, but Israel would 
not hear. Jesus speaks of the whole line of the world’s 
witnesses as sent by Himself in His character of the Eternal 
Wisdom, which was the wisdom of God. “Therefore, also, 
said the wisdom of God, I will send them prophets and 
apostles, and some of them they shall slay and persecute.” 
The prophets were the witnesses of Christ, and the spirit in 
them bore testimony to Christ. 

Now if you put all this remarkable evidence together, can 
we not help thinking that the Messiah, the Messenger, the 
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Angel of the Lord spoken of in the Old Testament, was none 
other than the Eternal Son, who Himself was keeping up a 
personal intercourse with humanity, never losing touch’ of 
the race of which He was to become the Saviour, and who 
directed the closer revelation which enlightens all prophecy, 
and which was irradiated by the wonders of the Cross? From 
the first I gather that the Son of God was with men, with the 
conscious purpose in His own heart to be one day their visible 
Head. All along I gather there was One whom man at large 
could not see, who cherished a perpetual sorrow for human 
error and crime and evil desire, who fostered the aspirations 
of all human souls for higher and nobler things, and who 
breathed into human hearts the power for mighty deeds; and 
all down the ages, while God’s mighty plan was being unrolled, 
I think I can trace the presence of the Eternal Son preparing 
man for His own advent, and inspiring the best of His people 
to higher life. In Him was light, and that light was the life 
of man, for the Head of every man is Christ, 

Now I said there was instruction to be gleaned from this 
revelation of divine love. Shall I tell you now where the 
instruction lies? We have to do with the same powers, and 
therefore the experience of the saints will apply to our own 
cases. Such as the Son of God proved Himself to be to 
Abraham, Moses, and David, such He will prove Himself 
under His new revealed name of Jesus to those who trust 
Him. The name is new, but the Person is not new. Human 
experience, the grave, and the resurrection—these have de- 
veloped the personality; but He abideth the same, and the 
eloquent records of Jehovah before Christ was born on earth 
become the history of our Jesus. They become a store-house 
of inspiration fruitful to ourselves. “We can see how patient 
He can be, arid that, when provoked, at last He will punish 
And as the Israelites grieved Christ for forty years, so that 
they could not enter into their rest because of their unbelief, 
let us fear that a similar promise of our rest be lost through 
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our unbelief, If we serve Him He will bear us, and carry us, 
as He did His people, in the days of old. 

This is one very obvious lesson, but there is another. Does 
not the view of the Old Testament which we have been 
recording relieve the great fact of the Incarnation from being 
an isolated event? That Christ should be born, and be 
a child, and grow up a man, may be put so nakedly as an 
event as to wear an air even to Christian men of not being 
ever a marvel, but as impossible. But it was not an isolated 
deed. ‘The Eternal Son of God is the ideal model on whom 
our whole humanity was created at the beginning. This 
Eternal Son had been resident among men from the beginning, 
had seen His glory reflected, in His people, dimmed by human 
sin before He was born at Bethlehem. He was afflicted in 
their afflictions, and was the life of their life before He 
assumed their form. It was not unprepared that humanity 
received its Divine Head; no, it was nothing more than a 
long, closer, and closer intercourse before it became a perfect 
union. It was a sympathy growing deeper and deeper that 
led Him finally to identify Himself with us. So it was asa 
fact in history that gives our race its final glory; and while 
it touches the beginning of the ages, it reaches down to the 
end. 

Nay, once more, I cannot help thinking that the history of 
our race being thus the history of Christ and His dealings 
with His people in the development of one single plan, life 
gains a meaning and history, derives a hope which they could 
not have before. The dealings of the Divine Son with the 
sons of men—you cannot limit them to the tribe of Arabs you 
call the children of Israel. The mighty empires that have 
risen and fallen, they were all near to His heart who from 
the very first counted nothing human to be foreign to His 
interests and sympathy. He who has watched and sym- 
pathised with men throughout the ages is none other than 
the Son of man. He could not be a heedless spectator of the 
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lives of men. O let the nations be glad and sing for joy, for 
Thou, O Son of man, hast been the Friend of man from the 
beginning ; Thou governest all the nations for ever. Let the 
people praise Thee, O Son of God, let all the people praise 
Thee. Amen. 


LV. Church Life in Britain, 


—_ 7 


CHURCH LIFE IN DERBY. 


THERE is no denying the fact that Derby—though it lies 
nestling among some of the loveliest scenery in the north of 
England—is, taken in detail, one of the least beautiful of 
towns. Nevertheless, seen from a distance on some fair 
summer evening, it is by no means lacking in picturesqueness, 
and this picturesqueness is chiefly due to the numerous towers 
and spires of various shapes and heights which break the 
monotony of its roofs, and lend to the town something of Old 
World charm. 

Chief of these, rising like some epic hero a head and 
shoulders above its compeers, is the fine tower of All Saints’ 
a remarkably fine specimen of the late Perpendicular style, 
which has been held to bear comparison with the towers of 
~ Magdalen College, Oxford, or St. Mary’s at Taunton. The 
tower dates from the earlier portion of the sixteenth century, 
and the body of the church, which is built in the classical style, 
and noteworthy only for its size, from 1725 ; but the foundation 
itself is much older, being mentioned in the Domesday Survey. 
as one of the six churches of Derby. All Saints was in pre- 
Reformation times a Collegiate Church, with a Dean and 
Prebends, but the college was dissolved by Edward VI., and 
since then the Church has been a vicarage. 
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The present incumbent, the Rev. R. J. Knight, is an earnest 
evangelical preacher. The church services are of the old- 
fashioned orthodox evangelical type, the hymn-singing is the 
heartiest in Derby, and the schools are large and most admi- 
rably managed, particularly the infant school. A mission 
connected with this church is carried on in one of the arches 

-of the Great Northern Railway, and is doing excellent work 
among some of the poorest of the population. 

Mr. Knight is a strong and successful advocate of the 
temperance cause, a movement which is peculiarly needful in 
Derby. 

_ We must not forget before passing from All Saints to say a 
word of the beautiful chimes, which hour by hour fall from 
its tall tower. 

The attention is next arrested by the spire of St. Alkmund’s, 
likewise a church of very ancient foundation, collegiate in pre- 
Reformation times. The present building, however, only dates 
from 1841. The vicar is the Rev. Prebendary C. H. Abney, 
Rural Dean, and the church has the distinction of possessing 
in him one of the most cultured and refined of preachers; indeed, 
on the Sunday following the death of the Duke of Albany 
Canon Abney preached:a sermon, which, had it been delivered 
in London, could not have failed to be appreciatively commented 
on by the press—but, of course, in a provincial town such 
things pass without comment. 

The services at St. Alkmund’s are of what is generally 
known as the Anglican type, and the choir is decidedly good. 
Mission services are conducted in connection with St. Alkmund’s 
at a mission-room in Cedar Street, and at the ancient chapel 
of St. Mary’s-on-the-Bridge. In the district attached to the 
latter lies.the well of St, Alkmund, which, in accordance with 
an old custom revived in 1870, is annually dressed with flowers 
and greenery on Tuesday in Whitsun-week, and visited by the 
choir and clergy of the church in procession. 

Before leaving this portion of the town we must say a few 
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words anent St. Michael’s, one of the leading churches in 
Derby. The present vicar, the Rev. Glencairn A. Shaw, 
found himself at the commencement of his work in a position 
calling for much tact and common-sense. In neither of these 
qualities has he shown himself lacking. With skilful hand he 
has piloted St. Michael’s from stormy into smooth and safe 
waters, a fact that was most fully appreciated by the late 
Bishop of the Diocese, Dr. Maclagan. The services at St. 
Michael’s are of the Anglican type, frequent and hearty ; 
and the singing, though unequal, may be described as dis- 
tinctly good on the whole. The Sunday Schools are well 
organised under an admirable superintendent. 

Derby is not without its “advanced” type of church and 
service—St. Anne’s being perhaps the “highest.” Here the 
services may be described as ritualistic, while the singing 
and intoning are best passed over in a kindly silence. There 
is, however, one most pleasant fact connected with St. Anne’s, 
and that is, that even those who most differ from him in 
opinions are ever ready to testify to the high personal character 
and wide-spread charities of the incumbent, the Rev. Ferris 
Utterson. One or two Sisters (from the Sisterhood in Belper) 
work among the poor round about St. Anne’s, and are zealous 
in good works and in tendance of the sick. New schools are 
about to be built in connection with St. Anne’s. 

St. Peter’s—the incumbent of which is the Rev. W. Hope, 
M.A.—is also looked upon as a “high” church} but it is ill- 
kept. It has a paid surpliced choir, and frequent services ; 
but, though standing in the midst of a densely-populated 
neighbourhood, owns but a small congregation. 

St. Werburgh’s is an ancient fane, mentioned in the Domes- 
day Survey. The incumbent, the Rev. T. Berry, maintains a 
good Church tone in all the services, which are well rendered ; 
and on Tuesday evenings gives lecturés, which are well 
attended. 


St. Andrew’s is under clerical sway of a very different 
é 
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character, since there we find a notable leaning towards the 
more emotional side of religious teaching, and the Rev. Robert 
Hey has strong sympathies with the Salvation Army, Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, etc. Surely, few people of wide sympa- 
thies and liberal views will object to such influences finding a 
place in the Church of England, since nets of all fibre and of 
varying mesh may do good service to catch the souls of men. 
There are many natures to whom a certain amount of religious 
excitement is an absolute necessity; and it is the same 
element, after all, whether it takes the form of early services 
and the rigorous keeping of Church seasons, or Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey’s “inquiry room,” and the fervency of revival 
hymns. Of course the thing to guard against in all such 
influences is the tendency of enthusiasm to degenerate into 
what is mawkish, unhealthy, and hysterical; but at St. 
Andrew’s there is no tendency to exaggeration. 

Nothing is more lacking in Derby than a spirit of true 
Christian sympathy between one congregation and another ; 
and, as family quarrels are always the most bitter, so bad 
feeling (or rather the lack of good feeling) seems more to be 
observed between church and church than between church 
and chapel. Surely there are some who imagine that the 
Church of Christ is bounded by the four walls of their own 
favourite place of worship, and the Gospel of Christ limited, 
and only contained in the opinions of their own pet “priest”! 

In Derby there is work for all, as any one may see who 
notes the crowds of “ loafers,” young and old, that on Sundays 
hang about the streets, and infest even the country lanes, 
polluting the beauty of God’s fair world by the vilest language 
it has ever been my lot to hear. Who shall gather in these 
straying sheep—these poor, lost lambs—and lead them to the 
fold of God? What matters it, so that they de led, by whom 
the work shall be accomplished ? Shall Christians find time 
to wrangle with one another over the fashion of an ecclesi- 
astical robe, or the gestures of this minister or that during 
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Divine worship, while out in the streets, and on the highways 
and byways, men and women, for whom Christ suffered and 
died, desecrate the Sabbath stillness with blasphemous oaths 
and filthy jests, finding but a curse in the one day of rest from 
toil and labour, that should be their richest blessing ? 

But I am wandering from the thread of my subject, or 
rather getting it somewhat entangled ; so I must retrace my 
steps, and take up the church of St, James, a memorial 
church to the late Archdeacon Hill (Archdeacon of Derby). 
It is of the Norman style of architecture, the services of what 
-is called a moderate evangelical character. An interesting 
offshoot from this church is St. Dunstan’s Mission School 
Church, the proposed centre of a new district, and admirably 
worked by Mr. Whymper, at present a layman, 

Mr. Whymper is a brother of the well-known Alpine climber, 
and, like him (though in different fashion), one who fears no 
obstacle, and shirks no difficulty. 

At St. John’s, Mill Street, the congregation are fortunate in 
their pastor, the Rev. James Chancellor, a man of much 
culture, greatly respected and beloved by his people. A new 
district is also being formed from this parish, and the church 
(to be called St. Barnabas) will shortly be commenced. At 
both Trinity and Christchurch the services are rigidly evan-_ 
gelical, while St. Luke’s, a modern structure of noble pro- 
portions and great beauty, has a high ritual, and a large and 
efficient choir. This church also rejoices in a splendid peal of 
bells. 

Derby is one of the strongholds of Liberalism and Noncon- 
formity ; and with such men as Mr. Tetley and Mr. Hunsworth 
among the ministry of the latter, it may well be imagined that 
congregations are large and schools flourish. 

Before, however, entering upon this important branch of my 
subject, 1 may complete my account of Church of England life 
in Derby by saying that a neat chapel is attached to Derby 
school, where services of a thorough church tone, yet exceed- 
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ingly unpretentious, are conducted by the headmaster, the 
Rev. Walter Clark, B.D., and such of the assistant masters as 
are in Holy Orders. There are a fortnightly early celebration 
of the Holy Communion, morning prayer every day, and two 
services on Sunday,—all well rendered by a fairly good sur- 
pliced choir. The simple brass altar cross was presented to 
the chapel by a well-known Nonconformist of the town. 

The Baptists are a very powerful body in Derby. They 
have a chapel in St. Mary’s Gate, of which the pastor is the 
Rev. T. R. Stevenson; and one in Osmaston Road, where the 
Rev. William H. Tetley has gathered about him a large and 
enthusiastic congregation. Both Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Tetley 
take a prominent part in politics—a fact that may just be 
mentioned en passant, though it cannot be said to bear directly 
upon the subject of this paper. Mr. Tetley is a thoughtful 
and attractive preacher, and a man of untiring energy, and 
resolve. The schools attached to his chapel are most complete 
of their kind, and were built at a cost of something like 
3,000. 

Congregationalism is also a power among the people in 
Derby; and the Rev. G. Hunsworth, the minister of the 
chapel in Victoria Street, is said to be one of the most in- 
fluential men in the entire Congregationalist body in England. 
‘ His chapel owns an immense number of “church members,” 
and they are strongly welded together by close sympathy and 
complete unity, so as to form a powerful whole. 

The Wesleyans in Derby have two circuits (north and 
south), five ministers, four large chapels, and several smaller 
ones, of which former King Street Chapel (north) is a very 
handsome and commodious building. In connection with it 
a new chapel is about to be erected at a cost of about £4,000, 
on the Ashbourne Road. Attached to the London Road 
Chapel is a large and well-organized school, with at least 
fifteen hundred names on its books. 

The Unitarian Chapel in Friargate is so smothered in 
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luxuriant ivy as to be dowered with a beauty “not its own,” 
but very pleasant to the eye is this beauty, even if but illusory. 
The chapel is served by the Rev. J. Birks, F.G.S., a thoughtful 
and cultured preacher, held in much estimation by his people. 

There is a Presbyterian Church in Derby, a modern Gothic 
building on Green Hill. The Rev. Dr. Simpson, its minister, 
is a man of wide literary attainments, and an original and 
Striking thinker; but Presbyterianism cannot be called a 
powerful influence in Derby. : 

The Roman Catholic Church of St. Mary’s has a very large 
congregation, there being a dense Irish population in many 
parts of the town. The church itself is of singular beauty, 
being a noble specimen of the elder Pugin’s work. The lines 
' of the tower are most graceful, running to delicate pinnacles 
at a height of one hundred and seventeen feet. The interior 
shows a clerestory window of grand proportions, and some 
exquisitely carved Stations of the Cross. The priest in 
charge is the Rev. Canon A. M’Kenna, P.P. Good schools are 
maintained in connection with this church, in which the 
children are carefully trained by the Sisters of Mercy belong- 
ing to the Convent. 

Round about the town of Derby are many interesting 
churches—such as that of Darley Abbey, with its square 
old-fashioned pews, cramped-up chancel, and such a cheery, 
genial vicar in the Rev. Charles Brittan, that the services are 
made bright and attractive in spite of all architectural defects. 
Standing sentinel by this Old World fane is a yew-tree, said 
to be the oldest in the kingdom, and called the Darley Yew. 

Then there is the little church of Allestree, whose incum- 
bent, the Rev. M. Keith Frith, is a large-hearted man of wide 
sympathies, free from all the narrowness of party-spirit, and 
ready to appreciate all that™is good even in those who most 
differ from him. 

These, and many another “house and home of prayer,” are 
dotted about among the lovely woods and dales that cluster 
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round the good old town of Derby. They would require a 
paper all to themselves if justice were to be done them; and so 
should we be led to the heart and centre of religious life in 
the two but recently-united counties of Derbyshire and Not- 
tinghamshire—the new palace of Southwell—the new bishop 
of the new diocese. 

Perhaps I can hardly close this paper better than by saying 
that at the time it is being written, the meeting at the Derby 
Drill Hall to welcome Dr: Ridding to his new See—and his, 
as yet, unknown people—has but just taken place; and to 
add that his speech on that occasion had a tone so manly and 
so simple, full of so genial a wit, and so free from all unctuous 
or sanctimonious pretensions, that it was refreshing as a 
healthy western breeze from the fair woodlands round about 
Eversleigh. This being said, what can one say more to show 
that ‘Church Life in Derby” cannot well be placed in better 
or wiser hands than those of the man who, as the head of a 
large public school, must have learnt to sift the real from the 
unreal, the good from those who only try to seem good, the 
wheat from the chaff; to help the struggler after well-doing, 
to cheer the timid, and to do all these things, and many 
another beside, for the sake of God and the right? For these 
are the lessons of wisdom that school-work done in earnest 
teaches any good man. 
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V. Brief Outlines and Suggestive 


T hemes. 


bat HOUSE OF THE LORD. 


“One thing have I desired of the Lord that will'I seek after, that I may 
dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty 
of the Lord and to enquire in His temple.” 


One reason of David’s desire to be in God’s house was that 
there he might be safe from his enemies, but this was a secon- 
dary reason. The chief motives were spiritual and devotional. 

I. The desired means for the accomplishment of a desired end. 
““To dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life.’’ rst. 
What was the house of God here referred to—either the taber- 
nacle of Moses or the tabernacle which David himself erected 
near Mount Zion ? 2nd. David's desire of connection with God’s 
house was one of permanence—‘ That I may dwell all the days 
of my life.”’ Not a literal dwelling, but such a close, constant, 
and familiar connection with God’s house as was possible, cir- 
cumstanced as he was, as courtier, warrior, expectant and then 
reigning king. Many have felt similar desires towards the sanc- 
tuary under New Testament dispensation — others habitually 
neglectful of public worship. 

II. The end which the Psalmist desired to accomplish—tst. 
“< To behold the beauty of the Lord.’’ To some attendance at a 
place of worship is not a means to an end, but is itself the end. 
Beauty consists not so much in the material as in the moral. 
God is beautiful in His several relations of Creator, King, Father, 
and Saviour. Nothing more beautiful than His holiness. 2nd. 
To enquire—to ask questions in the heart which will be answered 
by the ministrations of the Word. 

I. McCullagh. 


(Wesleyan Chapel, Redfield, April 8th, 1884). 
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Il. THE INCARNATION. 
‘‘ The Word was made flesh.” —JOHN i. 14. 


I. The mighty miracle that is defined here. Consider these 
things. 3st. The Word—this Gospel begins beyond Creation 
and the Morning Stars singing together. ‘‘In the beginning 
was the Word’’—the Author of all creation; Source of all life 
and light—the personal active energy of the Divine Nature. 
2ud. Flesh. This means the whole range and sweep of what a 
man is with the body that weeps, that toils, that cloys the Spirit, 
that groans and dies. 3rd. ‘‘Was made,’’ or rather ‘‘The 
Word became flesh,”’ involving the idea of the willing transfor- 
mation by the energy of the person himself—not merely assumed 
it transitorily. 

II. The various purposes which this mightiest of all miracles 
of Divine love serves. Look at them as a five rayed-star. Why 
did the Word become flesh? ist. To show us God. 2nd. To 
teach us what man ought to be. 3rd. To be an atonement for 
sin. 4th. To sympathise with man. 5th. That in that flesh 
manhood might be glorified. Christ’s throne is the prophecy 
and the pledge of our own exaltation. 

Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 


(Union Chapel, Manchester, Christmas Day, 1881). 


Ill. WAITING. 


** And therefore will the Lord wait that He may be gracious unto you. 
- +. Blessed are all they that wait for Him.”—Isarau xxx. 18. 


We have here two companion pictures. 

I. The Lord waiting to bless. In the word “‘ wait’ there lies, 
first, the idea of longing and yearning. All true love is a long- 
ing to make the beloved happy. Second, along with this longing 
to bless there is something that regulates the flow of the Divine 
love, ‘‘ Therefore doth the Lord wait.’? A man must be prepared 
for the gift, and then, and not till then, will God bestow it. Third, 
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there is often a wise and loving delay that a man may feel his 
dependence upon God. Instances—Martha and Mary, and death 
of Lazarus: “Lord, if thou hadst been here.’’ Peter in prison, 
and at last moment, when hope is almost dead, deliverance comes. 
The Syrophenician woman—The Lord waiteth that he might be 
gracious. 

II. The men waiting to be blessed. Our attitude has to have 
in it the same elements that God’s has—First, earnest desire ; 
second, patient dependence. 

Alexander Maclaren AYDID) 


(Union Chapel, Manchester, May aist, 1884). 


IV, IN CHRIST. EpuHEsIans i. Be 


The union of believers and Christ is— 

I. Ideal. The Divine Mind in eternity made the destiny one. 

Il. Legal. Their debts and merits are common property. 

III. Vital. The connection with Christ supplies the power of 
a holy life. 

IV. Moral. In mind and heart, character and conduct, Chris- 
tians are like Christ. 

Fames Stalker. 


V. THE POWER OF GOODNESS. 
“ Herod feared John.’—Mark vi, 20, 


The power of goodness is shown— 
I. Herod feared John because John was a good man. 
II. Those whose memory is dearest, whom we most wish to be 
like, are the good. 
Ill. The great want of the world is goodness. 
Mark Guy Pearse. 
(Trinity, Bristol, Feb., 1881). 
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VI. The Greatest Living 
Preachers. Offer of Prizes. 


—— .- — 


We have received a large number of lists from all parts of the 
world, and mainly from the clergy of various denominations. 
There is, however, so much divergence of opinion -that it is 
difficult to allot the prizes; and we have resolved, therefore, to 
leave the offer open for another month, and to invite our large 
and growing circle of readers universally to take part in the 
voting. No voter’s name will be published if he objects to it; 
and the value of the opinion of our readers, embracing as it does 
a large proportion of the clergy of this country, and many abroad, 
is so great that we fain would have it as fully expressed as 
possible. All lists must be received at our office on or before 
September 1st. The conditions of the voting will be found in 
our June and July numbers. 


I. Sermon. 


—————-—_—_. 


THE DISCERNMENT OF THE DIVINE. 


BY THE REV. PROF. G. SALMON, D.D., DUBLIN, CORRESPONDING 
MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE.* 


‘‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’’— 
MATT. v. 8. 


One of the most authentic and most interesting accounts 
of Christian martyrdom is to be found in the history of 
the persecution of which Lyons was the centre in the year 
179. Beginning only in popular clamour, and continually 
urged on by the violence of the excited mobs, it was not 
only taken up by the authority of the local magistrates, 
but on account of the Roman citizenship of some of the 
victims, it became necessary to consult the emperor; and 
the final deeds of blood were committed under direct 
imperial sanction. And the notable thing is that the 
emperor, who thus became responsible for crimes com- 
mitted under the name of law, which we cannot read 
without shuddering, to learn what a wild beast man can 
be to man, was no other than he, the self-denial—may we 
not say the holiness—of whose life approached nearest to 
Christianity—Marcus Aurelius. The world has seldom 


* Preached before the University of Cambridge, June rst, 1884. 
VOL. 11. 9 
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seen an example of power so unlimited, wielded so con- 
scientiously by a perfectly irresponsible ruler, whose one 
object was not to gain enjoyment for himself, but to fulfil 
what he believed to be his duty. Indeed, we feel it now 
to be the weakest point in his philosophy, that it was so 
joyless, and could do so little for the happiness of its 
professors. In this respect the emperor contrasts unex- 
pectedly with those whom he committed to the sword as 
criminals. Which might we expect to be the happier, the 
ruler of the civilized world, who had only to form a wish, 
and his commands were executed, or those outcasts of 
society whose names were so cast out as evil that the 
physical pain they had to endure was a less trial than the 
horror and loathing of their fellow-citizens ; than their 
knowledge that every fresh cruelty ordered by the magis- 
trates was considered by the clamouring spectators to be 
punishment too mild for their guilt? Yet in the history 
of the martyrdoms the prominent feature is the enthusiastic 
joy of the sufferers. Those, indeed, whose constancy 
failed in the trial, downcast hung their heads for shame, 
but the steadfast were seen with countenances radiant 
with joy, so wrapt in ecstatic contemplation that they 
had scarce consciousness of the tortures applied to them. 
And meanwhile, the emperor himself, at whose word 
these things were done, rather tolerated than enjoyed 
life. That he refrained from suicide was due rather to 
a sense of duty than to any pleasure this life gave him. 
Whether Stoicism or Christianity be the truer system of 
philosophy may be a subject for discussion, but if the 
question were put, which was most capable of bringing to 
its professors happiness and joy, the most ardent Stoic 
might yield the point without a struggle. 

The two systems of philosophy, however, agreed in 
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' teaching the lesson, ‘Love not the world nor the things 
which are in the world;” and what has led me to speak 
of Marcus Aurelius now is, that we may consider the 
argument by which he disciplined himself and justified 
himself in his disregard of the things in which other men 
find happiness and pleasure. Consider, he says, any of 
the things in which other men place their delight, and 
analyse it, and you will find it undeserving of the esteem 
they set on it. Do they take pleasure in music? Well, 
- take one note, sound it, and listen to it, and is there any 
beauty in it? Sound the next note, listen to that, too; is 
it any better? And so on for every note. The whole 
thing, when pulled to pieces, is found to have nothing in 
it. Soin like manner if they take pleasure in looking at 
dancing. Consider any one attitude of the dancers, fix it 
and regard it; and where is the beauty of it? So, like- 
wise, with the pancratium, and everything else in which 
men imagine they find pleasure ;. analyse them, and you 
will find that not one can stand the test; not one, when 
pulled to pieces, will be found to have anything in it. We 
need not doubt that this argument was used seriously by 
the emperor in his reasonings with himself, and that it 
was part of the process by which he disciplined his mind 
to that detachment from the world at which he aimed ; but 
I am sure we must feel, too, that if he hoped by means of 
it to influence the feelings or the conduct of other people, 
there are few indeed to whom it would carry any persuasion. 
But it seems to me that the argument is neither more nor 
jess sophistical than that analysis claiming to be scientific, 
by which, in the same manner that Marcus Aurelius tried 
to show that there was nothing real in our conceptions of 
beauty, others have tried to show that there was nothing 
real in our notions of God. In fact, the weapons that 
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have been used to demolish old religious beliefs are much 
more powerful than those who wielded them were aware of. 
Bishop Butler showed long ago that the chief arguments 
which had been directed against the special system of 
Christianity could not in consistency be employed by the 
Deists who used them, since, if the principles involved in 
their objections were rigorously carried out, it would not 
be possible to believe that the world we live in was con- 
trolled by an intelligent and benevolent ruler. In the 
modern state of the infidel controversy, this way of repelling 
assaults on Christianity has lost its effectiveness, because 
a great mass of the most troublesome assailants now are 
willing to carry out their principles to the full, and to give 
up not only their Christianity, but their old-fashioned 
Theism ; hoping, however, by some new religion of science 
or art, to give some other satisfaction to the wants in man’s 
nature which religion aimed at supplying. They little 
know, however, how potent are the instruments they have 
used in their assaults on traditional beliefs, and how little 
resistance anything they are minded to retain is able to 
make to similar attacks. They cannot help acknowledging 
what an important part religion has played in the history 
of mankind. They know that, to the great majority ot 
their fellow-citizens, the beliefs which they reject. still 
continue to be the source of their strongest, purest, and 
noblest emotions ; their consolation in time of trial, their 
strength in time of temptation. When affliction befalls, 
where else can such a foundation for patient submission 
be found as in the belief that it has been sent by a wise 
and loving Father; when the allurements of temptation 
are most attractive, what thought has such force to repel 
them as, how can I do this wickedness and sin against 
God? But I need not enlarge on what is not likely to be 
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denied—namely, that the belief that they have a Father in 
Heaven is one held by a great many, and that it is a 
belief which makes them happier and makes them better. 
But the question of questions is whether the belief is 
true. This conception of a Divine Friend, whose love 
it is delightful to contemplate, whose purity is our noblest 
model, has it any objective reality, or is it all but the 
creation of the minds of those whose thoughts have dwelt 
upon it? To those who have habitually walked by faith 


‘in the Unseen, it will seem as unpractical to ask such 


a question as it is to propound doubt concerning the 
existence of the eternal world. Metaphysicians have 
employed themselves with the question how we can ever 
get beyond our own sensations, and know with any cer- 
tainty that there are external objects which excite them. 
When we dream, we are for the time convinced of the 
reality of all we think, we see, or hear, and yet we wake 
and find it to have been delusion. Can we be sure 
that there is anything more substantial in our waking 
perceptions, and that they are anything more than a 
long-continued, more consistent dream ? It is of little 
consequence whether the answers that have been given 
to these questions are logically sufficient to bear a search- 
ing criticism, for no speculative difficulties that can be 
raised about the matter disturb: for a moment the practical 
conviction of the most ingenious sceptic. There are many 
who feel in precisely the same way with respect to doubts 
raised as to the existence of Him, communion with whom 
has been their highest happiness, the desire to please 
whom their habitual rule of life. They care not for 
speculative difficulties, because they have a practical con- 
viction founded on experience and knowledge. 

But, it will be said, such persons are a minority. It is 
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quite true that it is idle to think that any possible amount 
of speculative difficulties could shake the practical convic- 
tion which every one feels as to the objective existence of 
an external. world; but then that is precisely because it is 
a conviction felt by everybody. If there was anything 
like so universal a consensus of belief in the existence of 
God we should own doubt to be unreasonable. 

Well, then, let the religious emotions be compared with 
those which are excited by the perception of beauty in 
sights or sounds, and let us see whether we can either 
scorn the latter as unreal or fantastical, or else deny 
that the former are quite as essential a part of our nature. 
It need hardly be said how far, indeed, from being uni- 
versal is any agreement as to the objects capable of afford- 
ing the pleasures of which I speak. We can barely show 
that a capacity for such pleasure is natural to our race by 
appealing to the delight which the most untutored savages 
show in decking themselves with ornament. But how 
vast is the interval between the zesthetic conceptions of 
such a savage and those of an art student of the present 
day. It is monstrous how slowly men’s education in 
matters of taste has proceeded. It is little more than a 
century since it was discovered that the snow peaks and 
glaciers of a Swiss mountain were capable of inspiring 
other emotions than those of terror. About as long a 
time since, a Gothic cathedral was regarded as but a 
frightful monstrosity, exhibiting the rude taste of a bar- 
barous age. How widely differences of culture at the 
present day produce corresponding differences of taste is 
too notorious to need to be dwelt on. Does it follow, 
then, that the emotions which the supposed perception of 
beauty excites are to be despised as unreal, and that we 
are to hold that the more a man purges his mind from 
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them, the more he deserves the character of a wise man, 
resolved to see things as they really are, and freed from 
the fantastical additions which different men’s imaginations 
have made to them? I have already told you the process 
by which Marcus Aurelius imagined he could convince 
himself that he had demonstrated the nothingness of the 
vain pleasures by which the unlearned allowed themselves 
to be beguiled. It was an attempted demonstration, in the 
success of which the world would have had no cause for 
. rejoicing. What reason for triumph would there be if the 
imperial philosopher had succeeded in robbing life of a 
large portion of its happiness, and rendering the existence 
of all others as joyless as his own? In point of fact, he 
never had a chance of succeeding; for he could not geta 
hearing for speculations which seemed as visionary as 
attempts to demonstrate the non-existence of the external 
world. If we have aright to ascribe objective reality to 
the unknown cause of the suggestions which we know 
other men experience like ourselves, have we not as gooda 
right to ascribe reality to the source of emotions which we 
know that others as well as we experience? When men 
knew as a matter of fact that certain sights or sounds 
gave them exquisite pleasure, what availed a demonstra- 
tion that the pleasure was imaginary, or that it was 
irrational, when their experience assured them it was 
real? And they felt assured, also, that to lose a capacity 
for such pleasure would not be an advance in the direc- 
tion of simplicity and truth, but a retrograde step in the 
history of the culture of the human race. But if they had 
condescended to argument, it would have been easy to 
show that one who should resolve to see things exactly as 
they are, and to part with all that the human mind has 
_added to the bare facts of nature, must in consistency 
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carry out very far the disintegration of ordinary con- 
ceptions. Marcus Aurelius refused to own that it was 
legitimate to derive any pleasure from hearing a succes- 
sion of sounds, unless when you attend to each sound by 
itself, you could find the pleasure in that. But even the 
single musical note has not the unity which he was willing 
to acknowledge in it. What is it but a succession of 
pulsations, differing only in rapidity from what we should 
count as distinct noises? But we may go further. What 
is now known as to the convertibility of forces leads us 
to regard heat, light, electricity, as all but different modes 
of motion, differing from each other only according to the 
magnitude or rapidity of the moving particles. That these 
should present to us now distinct ideas, may be pro- 
nounced to be altogether the work of the human mind. 
But, further still, the grouping of the different atoms into 
substances, regarded as separate units, is also the work 
of the mind. It is a grouping altogether relative to our 
organs of perception, and we have reason to know that 
if we could see things exactly as they are, that which now 
appears to us a single, quiescent, solid mass, would be 
perceived to be a congeries of molecules, each in rapid 
motion, seeming to be at rest only because the range of 
their vibrations is too small for our existing organs to 
take cognisance of, and seeming to form one body only 
because the intervals of Separation are also too small for 
us to discern, but really only one in the sense that the 
planetary system may be said to be one. Thus, then, if 
we would see things precisely as they are, and stripped of 
the illusions with which the constitution of our minds has 
surrounded them, all that we should see in this universe 
of ours would be a multitude of independent particles in 
incessant aimless motion, approaching each other, col- 
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liding, repelled again, some making oscillations of small, 
others of larger, amplitude, some groups continuing for a 
time in the close neighbourhood of each other, until as in 
their mad dance they come into collision with other groups, 
the temporary combination is dispersed. Man is truly, in 
a sense Bacon did not contemplate, the interpreter of 
nature. It is man who discovers the plan that rules the 
mighty maze, and discovers in some of these groups of 
vibrating molecules sentient reasoning beings. If we 
thoroughly understood the function that mind plays in 
revealing to us the universe which we perceive, we should 
acknowledge that it is unreasonable to impose on the 
revelations of our souls the limitations of physical philo- 
sophy. All that physical philosophy can do is to tell us 
the laws of motion. When that philosophy became a 
science, it made known the laws which regulate the motion 
of the larger masses. The more recent sciences of 
chemistry and electricity throw light on the motions of 
the smaller particles of which our senses cannot take 
direct cognizance; but in the last analysis it is still 
nothing but of motion that they tell. The great modern 
law of the persistence and conservation of force is no 
more than a statement that the quantity of motion in the 
world remains constant. In any other sense it is not 
true. Ask the mourners by the grave of a great man, 
whether it is true that the world has lost nothing by his 
death, seeing that the amount of force in the world cannot 
be diminished. True, accumulated stores of rare learning 
have been dissipated ; ripe experience, from which wise 
counsel had never been sought in vain, now becomes no 
longer accessible; love, proved by years and sacrifices, 
has been taken away; but there is a due equivalent for 
what is gone in the chemical reactions of the decaying 
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animal matter left behind. The simple fact is that for 
everything in the living man which admitted of being 
translated into modes of motion there remains an equiva- 
lent in some other form of motion, but grief proves that 
life and thought are felt to be things of a different kind, 
which, when lost, are not replaced. If the word “ pro- 
gress” is the watchword of our civilization, that word is 
evidence that we are in a region governed by different 
laws from those which rule the conservation of motion. 
The quantity of motion in the world remains constant ; 
we cannot produce new motion except by the destruction 
and conversion of some previously existing form, but the 
nature of life is to propagate itself and increase. A single 
seed of life introduced into our globe had within it the 
potentiality of indefinite multiplication. And so, likewise, 
of thought. To employ the phrase, “germs of thought,” 
is scarcely to use a metaphor, so notoriously do ideas 
communicated to another fructify and expand to results 
of which the originator never dreamed. And the benefit 
thus given to another entails no loss of power to him who 
gives it. By lighting a neighbour's torch, our own taper 
shines no less brilliantly. 

When it is understood in how completely different a 
sphere lie the ideas with which religion is concerned from 
those which are dealt with by the sciences which under- 
take to analyse the laws which regulate the transforma- 
tion of the different modes of motion, it will be felt how 
idle is the apprehension that the culture of the physical 
sciences can be injurious to religion. It might as well be 
feared that the culture of science can be injurious to art 
by leading to some discovery which would show that the 
works of the great masters were not fit objects of admiration. 
On the domain of art, it is true, science is able to cast a 
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useful light, but there is no danger that a Helmholtz can 
either overthrow or replace a Beethoven. 

Just as little need we fear that religion can be unfavour- 
ably affected by any progress of research into the laws 
which govern the material world. We need not fear that 
that science which reveals the relation of the soul to God 
can be overthrown, even though an anatomist may have 
dissected hundreds of bodies and never been able to see 
a soul, or though an astronomer may have explored the — 
whole of the planetary system without having been able 
to see anything of that huge brain, without which some 
would tell us that there could be no intelligence presiding 
over nature. Religion, like art, deals with facts and ex- 
periences of its own, and these experiences are such that he 
who has known them understands that they belong to the 
higher part of his nature, and that not to have felt them 
would indicate that some part of his constitution was 
either defective or had not been properly cultivated. A 
philosophy which ignores such facts, or treats them as 
illusions, condemns itself as ignorant; and it is only in 
proportion as it recognises and sympathises with them 
that it deserves to be listened to. For it is not to be 
denied that there may be a true philosophy of religion. 
The savage bowing before his rude image may testify that 
the instinct of worship is natural to man, but his religious 
conceptions will no more content a civilised man than the 
ornaments with which he decks himself will satisfy the 
demands of civilised art. There is no part of our nature 
which is not improved by culture and education, and it 
need not be supposed that what we may call the religious 
faculty is any exception to this rule, or that our advances 
in thought and knowledge, if rightly used, will do nothing 
in elevating our conception of God. 
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How, then, are we to educate and improve in ourselves 
that faculty which discerns the divine? Different answers 
to this question have been given. There have been many 
who have thought that since the object was to penetrate 
into the unseen world, and to discover something more 
than sense could reveal, the more communication with the 
material world was closed the clearer must be the spiritual 
discernment ; and so they have striven, by fasting and 
other mortifications, to dull the organs of sense, in the 
idea that, the things of earth being shut out, they might 
then hope to see God. There are others, again, who 
think of God as an ever-present force which rules and 
sustains the material universe, and have thought that in 
the study of its laws they can best see God, and so they 
have found a God without justice, without love, without 
pity, indifferent alike to human suffering or human crime. 
Very different from either is the Way suggested in our 
blessed Lord’s utterance, “The pure in heart shall see 
God.” Where, in fact, do we find the clearest revelation 
of God? Not so much in the spectacle of the order of 
the universe and the manifold contrivances which seem so 
clearly to indicate a wise and benevolent designer. Far 
more in the voice of conscience within, which claims for 
its dictates an authority superior to ourselves, which 
warns, rebukes, punishes, as if it were something different 
from and above ourselves. If we disregard her remon- 
Strances, then drifting unruled ourselves on the waves of 
impulse and passion, it costs us less to believe that the 
world is without a ruler, nor do we much care to discover 
One whose friend we know we do not deserve to be. 
But, on the contrary, what can more purge the spiritual 
vision than what is meant by that especially Christian 
word, “purity,” a word meaning so much more than 
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virtue; not the mere giving other men their due, and so 
gaining their approval, but the striving under the eye of 
an invisible Master to purify himself from defilement, and 
make himself a vessel unto honour, sanctified and meet 
for the Master’s use, and prepared for every good work ? 
What way so sure of seeing Him whose will it is our 
constant aim to do, whose ineffable purity is the pattern 
we strive to imitate ? 

Far be it from me to suggest that unbelief must neces- 
sarily have its root in moral impurity. There were, 
indeed, unbelievers in former days, and the race is not 
quite extinct, who showed utter want of sympathy with 
those high and noble aspirations which our religion is 
certainly an attempt to satisfy, and who, while by their 
ribald attacks on things sacred, they made many a victim 
among the vicious and profane, yet repelled and disgusted 
those whose tone of moral feeling was more lofty. But it 
is only justice to own that there are, among the unbelievers 
of the present day, many with the high tone of whose 
morality we can find no fault, though we may doubt 
whether it could have been conceived except by minds 
trained up in Christianity, and from early years imbued 
with its spirit, and may doubt whether it could retain a 
permanent hold on the generality of men if Christianity, 
the root from which it has sprung, were destroyed. But 
while we do not judge others, it is right that we should 
examine ourselves. That time of life at which the growth 
of our intellectual powers gives us confidence in our 
capacity to form an independent judgment, and to put 
to the test the traditional belief of early years, is also 
the time of life when the temptations to fleshly lusts are 
the strongest. He, then, whose vision of God has been 
clouded over has reason to examine himself, whether the 
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cause may not be that he has permitted his own organs of 
spiritual perception to become impaired. There is no such 
parent of doubt as the trifling with known obligations. 
Let no one complain that he cannot find the evidences of 
our religion perfectly convincing, if his own conduct be 
such as will sufficiently account for the perplexity which 
he feels; if he have fallen into the habit of neglecting 
known duties, such as the use of the means of grace— | 
private prayer, study of God’s Word, public worship; if 
he deliberately reject the call which each returning Lord’s 
day makes on him, to lift his thoughts for a time above 
the petty concerns of this life; if he suffer himself to be 
always engrossed with this world’s pleasures and its cares ; 
if he go on to be guilty of that against which his con- 
science. still more loudly protests ; if he habitually allow 
his imagination to be polluted by thoughts impure; or if 
he gives himself up in act to licentious pleasures, then it 
is only natural that, his heart being hardened by the 
deceitfulness of sin, the eyes of his understanding also 
should be darkened, that he should lose his power of 
spiritual perception, and have no share in the promise 
reserved for the pure in heart—that “ they shall see God.” 
For the habitual sense of the presence of God, the con- 
viction that there is something higher and nobler than 
the objects of sense, deserving of our love and affections, 
is a conviction that can only be preserved by acting in 
conformity with it, and honestly following where it leads 
us. It is only by habitual, affectionate obedience to God, 
that we can preserve the power of realising things not 
seen. 

In what I have said to-day I have brought before you 
no specially Christian doctrine, for the course of modern 
assaults on revelation makes it necessary for us from time 
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to time to labour in the defence of principles which are 
common to us with every one who believes in a God. I 
will not conclude, however, without citing another passage 
of Scripture, which may be regarded as complementary to 
that which I have taken as my text. ‘No man hath seen 
God at any time; the only-begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” Our 
blessed Lord has not only taught His disciples that in 
moral purity must be laid the foundation of any religion 
worthy of the name. He showed in His own person how 
the divine life in this world was practicable. And so in 
the New Testament we find exhortations not less noble, 
but less vague, than the Old Testament precept—“ Be ye 
holy, even as I am holy.” The hope of Christ’s disciples 
is, that when He shall appear they shall be like Him, and 
they are taught that every one that hath this hope in 
him purifieth himself even as He is pure. The exhorta- 
tions to them run—“ Let this mind be in you which also 
was in Christ Jesus. Christ left us an example that you 
should follow in His steps.” ‘Who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in His mouth.” “Who His own self bare 
our sins in His own body on the tree, that we being dead 
to sins should live unto righteousness.” ‘‘By whose stripes 
ye were healed.” 

Nor did Christ merely leave His people an example. 
He provided them also with means of attaining it, the 
chief being that gift of the Holy Spirit whose coming we 
commemorate to-day. His office is to take of the things 
of Christ and show them to you; by revealing to you 
what Jesus was, at once to inspire you with the wish, and 
give you the power to be like Him. In the Apostle’s 
words, I then exhort you, walk not you as those walk 
who have the understanding darkened, being alienated 
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from the life of God, through the ignorance that is in 
them, because of the hardness of their heart, who, being 
past feeling, have given themselves over unto lascivious- 
ness to work all uncleanness with greediness. 

Ye have not so learned Christ ; If so be that ye have 
heard Him and have been taught by Him as the truth 
is in Jesus; that ye put off, concerning the former con- 
versation, the old man, which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts, and be renewed in the spirit of your mind, 
and that ye put on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and true holiness. 

Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are 
sealed unto the day of redemption. 


LT. Expository Section. 


——10_—_. 


PAUL AT CORINTH--THE POWER OF THE 
CROSS: 


BY THE REV. ARCHIBALD SCOTT, D.D., ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, 
EDINBURGH. 
“ But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
unto the Greeks foolishness.”—1 Cor. i. 23. 
To understand these words, and to estimate properly the 
determination of the man who wrote them, we must 
endeavour to realise the circumstances from which they 
sprang, and the particular crisis to which they refer, 
Recall, for example, the manner of world which the 
Apostle would encounter in that Corinthian city, which, 
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though once entirely destroyed, had by this time risen 
from its century of desolation into great power and 
splendour. Into its harbours poured the commerce of 
the east and west; scattered through its thoroughfares 
and exhibited in its palaces were what of the glories of 
Grecian art still survived. Through its gay streets and 
squares rolled perpetually the wealth, the luxury, the 
magnificence of the Empire. If not in extent and popu- 
lation, then certainly in the quality of its grandeur and the 
. intensity of its worship of mammon, Corinth could rival 
our gayest modern capital. Anyway, both its situation- 
and its rising importance, the presence and activity in 
it of those forces that enable great cities principally to 
influence their age and country, made it extremely desirable 
that the Apostle should gain a firm footing within it. 
Holding by its traffic the keys of almost every Mediter- 
ranean port, it was in every sense a commanding position, 
which, once gained for the Gospel, might bring a large 
portion of the Gentile world under its sway. And yet in 
the very elements that made the conversion of Corinth so 
desirable lay the hindrances to the Apostle’s success. ° In 
its busy marts and wharves the Jews were established in 
greater numbers than in any other city in Greece; but 
here, as elsewhere, they were characterised by that exclu- 
siveness which has made them a byword and type of 
bigotry to-every age. Expecting a political Messiah, who 
was to retrieve their fallen fortunes, declaring that entire 
submission to their ordinances was essential to salvation, 
a message announcing a crucified Messiah, and salvation 
for all men through Him, could only be regarded as a 
very flagrant affront. Among the Greeks again, marked 
by the shallowness and conceit that stamp all idolators of 
intellect who rated intelligence far above character, it was 
VOL, II. Io 
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even more difficult for the Gospel to find entrance. The 
fierce antagonism of the zealot renders him a more hopeful 
subject than the contemptuous toleration of the indifferent ; 
and so here, as in Athens, among a people vain in imagi- 
nation, because conscience was weak, a Gospel that dealt 
with such themes as reconciliation to God, a resurrection 
from the dead, was sure to be considered foolishness. 
Then, over and above these sufficiently hostile forces, 
was the influence of a great mixed community gathered 
from all lands and cities of the Empire, among whom 
Paganism, dead as a religion, survived in all its strength 
as a life, and who abandoned themselves to the pursuit of 
sensual pleasure with far more ardour than they ever had 
devoted themselves to the service of their gods. It is 
said that “cities representing a heterogeneous population 
are rarely otherwise than immoral; races blending in 
masses display the worst qualities of each.” Corinth in 
that age was so terrible an illustration of this fact, as 
to be infamous even among the heathen. Even Rome 
shuddered at the corruption which the ebbing tide of 
national life revealed upon its strands. We have no 
desire to break the oblivion which covers all trace of the 
orgies of its dance of death, but you can imagine how 
almost hopeless seemed the struggle to plant a religion of 
truth and purity among a people that had enthroned and 
worshipped lust, or to win anything like a hearing for a 
Gospel which demanded from all its converts holiness of 
heart and life. And so Corinth required for its conquest 
the highest qualities of the Christian soldier, and the most 
powerful weapons in his armoury. There, where religion 
and philosophy combined with the passions of the multi- 
tude in opposing the Gospel, the Apostle would require 
all the aid of his great gifts and large experience, the vast 
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resources of rabbinical lore must be brought to bear upon 
the prejudice of his countrymen. Only by the subtleties 
of their own speculation could he silence these lively 
Corinthian wits; and if he would win the attention of a 
godless and frivolous multitude, he must be careful how 
he presented a Gospel which, in its simplicity, was either 
an absurdity or an offence. A stronghold that cannot be 
stormed by assault may yet be won by strategy. Instead 
of defiantly provoking, let him try to catch them by guile. 
Let him assimilate his teaching to the popular belief; let 
him make much of the points of likeness, and keep out of 
view what was dissimilar and discordant ; let him endeavour, 
as he had done on Mars Hill, to address the natural 
conscience, and work upon ‘the religious sentiment, even 
though ill-directed, and he might hope to gain a reception 
for himself. Whatever: became of the religion whose 
missionary he was, he might succeed in rooting himself 
in their sympathies, and in gaining their admiration and 
applause. 

Now the wonder and the lesson is, that he discarded this 
course, which since then has often been advocated, and 
even adopted as best for the defence of the Gospel. For 
though, as a wise man, he became all things to all men, he 
could not, as a true man, make his Gospel all things to 
all men. He had evidently profited by experience. His 
sermon on Mars Hill, framed with consummate skill and 
full of conciliatory arguments, was pervaded by the spirit 
of accommodation as far as it could legitimately be. But 
though the Church of Christ is all the richer for it, and 
the man himself looms all the grander, so far as it can 
be tested by immediate effect, it was almost a total failure, 
He made by reason of it few or no converts. He com- 
manded for the time their respectful attention, but he. left 
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no lasting impression upon his hearers. Luke does not 
conceal that he left Athens with a sense of discouragement 
and defeat. Anyway, in a community among whom the 
same method seemed actually required, he deliberately 
discarded it. Convinced that the Gospel needs no such 
weapons as the wisdom of man would forge for it, and 
that it was its own best advocate, he will trust only in the 
clear and full and faithful announcement of its message. 
If souls are to be won to Christ, it must be by the power 
of His love alone. So he portrays before them, in a light 
which Jew and Gentile might abhor, the vision which had 
reversed all the tides of his own being, and had changed 
and recreated his character. He determined to know 
nothing save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 

And mark the issue. To this great stronghold of evil, 
this citadel of the world and the devil and the flesh, the 
Apostle came, among the weak things of the world the 
weakest. A lonely workman toiling hard under the burden 
of great bodily distress for a living. A mere drop lost 
among these gay and thoughtless crowds. A man unknown, 
or known only as suspected and dangerous, mean in 
appearance, in utterance contemptible. No beginning 
could be more unpropitious ; no ministry could have been 
more bitterly opposed. Driven soon from the synagogue, 
dragged before the civil court, thwarted and harassed by 
persecution at every turn, he was compelled eventually to 
leave the city. Yet in the short space of a few years, so 
mightily had his mission prospered, that I question if in 
the whole course of his ministry he could point to such a 
trophy as he had won there for the Lord. It was as if a 
second Pentecost had dawned upon the Gentiles. The very 
gifts that marked the manifestation of the Spirit in the 
upper room in Jerusalem are frequently alluded to in these 
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letters before us. So the weak things of Christianity con- 
founded the might and the wisdom of men. Opposition 
was of no account. Six years passed away, and he saw 
the philosophy that despised him vanquished and _self- 
condemned, as every philosophy must be that ignores 
the chief domain of man’s life, the religious. He saw 
how worthless was the traditional religion of the Jews 
to elevate and save any class of the fallen race of men; 
and in the rising communities that had gathered round 
their living Head from that grave of corruption and in- 
difference, to the glory of His service and His love he 
found the Christ he had heralded approved of as the power 
and the wisdom of God. 

Now in this have we no lesson? Have circumstances 
so actively changed that we find no parallel with our own ? 
Are the difficulties against which the Apostle contended 
now altogether removed? Nay, verily! That “great 
and turbulent, and living and earnest Corinthian Church 
has been called the true prototype of the Christendom 
that now is.” And there is a sense in which these old 
Jews and Greeks still confront as enemies of the Gospel. 
They were expressive of tendencies which in every age 
have their representatives. They may assume many 
forms, but down beneath their modern disguise we find 
the same foe that assailed the Apostle. Surely, now, that 
religion which is founded upon faith, not on Christ, but 
the Church—which trusts to the possession of a creed and 
ritual instead of the fruits of the Spirit in the life—which 
works only for the triumph of the Church, and not for the 
conversion of all men to Christ, is inspired by the same 
traditionalism which made the Gospel an offence to the 
Corinthian Jew ; that spirit of restless speculation, again, 
which, infecting modern science, makes it refuse to deal 
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with the facts of a whole province in man’s life, the 
spiritual ; which urges philosophy to own no mystery ; 
which petulantly and contemptuously dismisses what of 
the universe it does not understand; which would make 
experience of what has been the sole measure of what 
shall be, is just the old Greek spirit which scoffs at the 
claims of Christianity, and worse than both of them, this 
practical indifference which disowns all responsibility, save 
what is founded on utility, and which is not so much the 
product as the cause of its atheistic creed. What is that. 
but the old Corinthian spirit which sought to palliate its 
sensuality by its dogmas? ‘Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” To all these classes the offence of the ‘ 
Gospel still continues. The voice of one and all is just 
that which raged around Calvary : “ Let Christ come down 
from the cross, and we will believe Him.” 

And if Christians be wise they will meet all these 
hostile forces by preaching in all its fulness and simplicity 
Christ and Him crucified. It is demanded that the 
preachers of the Cross shall play with heavier Weapons 
than they have been used to, and quit themselves like 
men. We are exhorted to bring to the defence of the 
Gospel all the aids of philosophy and modern science. 
There is a certain right in this demand, for the Gospel as 
the begetter of science and the purifier of philosophy, 
is entitled to all their homage, even though it may not 
require their service. Moreover, it is essential that 
modern preachers be scientific and philosophic men, 
abreast, if not ahead, of the culture of the age. But we 
must never imagine that the success of the Gospel depends 
upon its being scientifically defended, but only upon its 
being fully and believingly preached. It isa declaration or 
message which has been fixed by the Master, and which, 
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as concerns the messenger, admits of no speculation. 
Remember that it claims to be a revelation. It is not a 
new theory to be discussed or criticised, but an authorita- 
tive declaration from God to the consciences of men. It 
asks not for converts to opinion, but proclaims as facts 
Christ crucified and arisen again, and demands the sur- 
render of the life to him as man’s sole King and Saviour, 
The Christian preacher need in no degree be anxious to 
harmonise the teaching of the New Testament with the 
results of philosophy. The reply to the question, Can this 
be rationally explained? is simply such as Christ has 
taught. While others rest the issue upon the consistency 
of the message with venerable tradition on the one hand, 
or teaching of modern science on the other, we must rest 
it solely on consistency with the mind of Christa silo ‘the 
religionist it may be an insult, to the philosopher it may 
be folly, yet necessity to declare it is upon us. Thus 
we have received, thus we teach. 

One is all the more confirmed in this: who remembers 
what is the aim to be realised by the preaching of the 
Gospel. Did Paul labour at Corinth just to confound the 
Jew or to vanquish the Greek ? What a miserable victory 
his would have been if six years after he could only have 
said, Where now is the Greek disputer ? Where now the . 
- Jewish scribe ? No; his success was seen in the new life 
that appeared in that corrupt community, in the purity, 
honesty, brotherly love which were rising out of that 
universal depravity. Out of the chaos a new creation 
was emerging. And that is still our victory. It is folly 
for the Church to be expending its strength in confuting 
Rationalism or in proving Romanism to be false. You 
will never destroy these forces by argument. They have 
their roots in a region which argument cannot enter ; but 
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leaving all these negations alone, we may hope to live them 
down by the positive holding forth of the word of life; you 
can silence their carping criticism by pointing to the altered 
lives, the moral deserts blossoming like the rose, which 
prove Christ crucified to be the power and wisdom of 


God. 
Christ came not to condemn but to save; not to shame 


or humiliate men, but to ennoble them; not to win the 
shallow victory of proving them wrong or their theories of 
duty, but to make them right with God. And His most 
successful apostles in every age will do the same. They 
will strive to make real to man the glad tidings of salva- 
tion. The glorious fact of Christ given for man and to 
man, the effect of a higher and holier life moulded by the 
conviction. It is a powerful warning to those who would 
temporize in preaching the Gospel that it was the most 
offensive element in the Apostle’s message that proved the 
secret of its success. Christianity triumphed not in spite 
of, but by means of the Cross. 

It cannot be otherwise. Christ Himself has foretold it 
all as one who alone knew perfectly how the vast wants 
of man could. be met. He came to raise human nature 
from the depths into which it had fallen. Yet His earthly 
ministry, notwithstanding His mighty works and words, 
would have failed in its object had it not been completed 
on the cross. He had to die and be crucified before His 
message and His mission were perfected. He had to 
become the offence before He could rise as a Saviour: “ 1 
if I be lifted up.” Where the uncrucified Messiah was 
weak, the crucified Messiah was mighty. And so after 
His death Pentecost ensued upon the presentation of the 
Gospel of the Cross in Jerusalem, and that was followed 
by Pentecost at Corinth, and all over the world. And 
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that will unmistakably follow the faithful presentation of 
the Cross anywhere still. 

So let us learn more heartily the lesson. Bent upon the 
reformation of the world, the culture of our own souls, we 
are looking for help to law and philosophy and science 
and art. And these as the gift of God properly used can 
help somewhat, yea much. But we forget that the world 
had all that of old time, but it went down to its grave 
because it lacked moral force. And down to our place 
beside these effete civilizations we must go if we sub- 
stitute any of these helps for that spzritual power which 
only came from Him once crucified, and now exalted as 
Saviour. Human nature alone can never rise above itself— 
yea, it never can understand itself. In itself it is an un- 
intelligible enigma, till seen in the light from above. Its 
tremendous necessities can be met by no reformation, 
no amendment of manners; but by a new creation after 
the likeness of God. From out of the horrible pit into 
which we have fallen, we can only be brought by the 
hand of the Creator. 

The soul cannot find God by searching for Him, but we 
can find Him in His search for the soul. When the revela- 
tion of Him by whom we were formed and whom we 
have pierced by our sins dawns upon us, we begin to rise. 
Translated into a purer atmosphere, the chords of our 
being begin to vibrate with heavenly music. There is 
a new song on the lips, but it is the song of the 
redeemed—even praise unto our God, and to the Lamb 
that sitteth upon the throne. 
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LfI. Outlines of Sermons. 


—$ 7: —_ 


CASTING OUT DEVILS. 


BY REV. CANON HOLE.* 


**Then came the disciples to Jesus apart, and said, Why could we not 
cast him out? And Jesus said unto them, Because of your unbelief. 
Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.”—Martr, 
xvii. 19-21, 

WirHour making the very common mistake of exaggerating 
the importance of our own times and surroundings, of sup- 
posing that the incidents, which are of supreme interest to us, 
will be so regarded in this the world’s history, may we not 
say that there never was a period, there never was a place in 
which the optimist 4nd the pessimist had more scope for his 
hope or for his fear than to-day in this city of London? It 
must be so; the result is as logical: to our reason as it is 
patent to our sight. It is because we have the experience of 
the ages; because men, wise as our wisest, brave as our 
bravest, have bequeathed to us the heritage of their success ; 
the philosophers, the legislators, the artists, the warriors, the 
merchants, the inventors of all times and climes, have added 
something, generation after generation, to our treasures of 
knowledge and of power. And these acquisitions have also 
brought us larger opportunities of doing evil as well as doing 
good ; and everything around us—mainly, of course, where men 
most do congregate—the optimist and pessimist may see in the 
use or abuse of this development the larger confirmations of 
his creed, In which of the centuries or the cities has there 
been in such proximity and contrast mankind in its strength 
and glory, and in its vile disgrace; womanhood in all the 
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blessed power of its purity, its beauty, and its love, and 
womanhood in all its accursed influence, when it has been 
been betrayed and defiled, and revenges itself in corrupting 
others? Side by side anxious, earnest, dutiful work, and 
thoughtless, frivolous, selfish indolence; great intellect ex- 
panded by culture and exercise and stolid ignorance, which 
will not learn; splendid abundance and squalid want; health 
radiant in its present joy and sickness suffering in its gaunt 
despair; cruelty and kindness; generosity and meanness; 
courage and cowardice ; in the same street, in the same house 
—some of these antithises in the same heart! 

In the street—apathy and zeal, honesty and fraud, the 
athlete and the cripple, the millionaire and the pauper, the 
abstainer and the drunkard, the Sister of Mercy and the 
painted harlot meeting and touching each other. Joy and 
sorrow, good and evil, life and death. I passed by a great 
mansion glowing with light from roof to basement, with long 
lines of carriages hard by; and tapers glowed and music 
breathed, and “beauty led the ball.” Not many days after I 
passed it again, and the stones were thickly covered with litter 
to deaden the sound of wheels, and I knew that sickness was 
in that house. And yet once again, and the rooms were 
darkened which had been ablaze with light, and there was 
silence where I heard the joyous music, broken now only by 
the sigh of the sorrowful; and again there was a long line 
of carriages, but they were filled with mourners, and at the 
head of all was the hearse. 

In our homes—what contrasts! Only an outer wall may 
separate the house where there is peace and contentment, 
where hearts are of each other sure, where there is the tender- 
ness, the respect, the loyalty of true affection, where fore- 
thought and forbearance unite husband and wife, parent and 
child, brother and sister, master and servant, and bring 
domestic happiness—that only bliss of Paradise which has _ 
survived the fall. Only an outer wall may divide this bright 
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abode from the dwelling-place of jealous suspicion, fretful 
disquiet, sullen resistance, waste, lewdness, and tyranny. 

In our hearts—ah! you know, you know, you only, the 
bitterness and the joy. 


** Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe, 
Our hermit spirits dwell and range apart, 
Our eyes see all around, in gloom and glow, 
Hues of their own, fresh borrowed from that heart.” 


Yes, you know the cold, dark shadows and the sunny gleams 
succeeding in such swift and strange alternation, like the 
uncertain glories of an April day. 

Within and without, by land and by sea, it is the same; in 
the stately ships as they come and go we see the same ap- 
proximations of joy and sorrow, failure and success; in the 
sad, wistful look of the emigrant, in the defiant scowl of the 
convict, in contrast with the bright, eager, hopeful smile of 
courageous youth going in quest of riches, adventure, and 
honour. 

We note these phenomena, and are impressed by them as 
we are sensitive or callous, sanguine or timid, prosperous or 
disappointed. Too often we regard them with apathy as mere 
matters of course, which do not concern us, and which we 
would not change if we could. Sometimes, as they present 
themselves more closely or more vividly, they excite our 
earnest sympathy, and we make some endeavour to lessen 
the sorrows and to increase the happiness of our fellow-men. 
How is it that these efforts are so few and feeble? How is it 
that men’s hearts are failing them for fear ; that we seem so 
weak and powerless in our endeavour to eschew evil and to 
do good; that the man in whom the evil spirit is leaps upon 
the sons of Sava and overcomes them; that we who profess 
to have divine authority, and to do wonderful things in His 
name, to whom all power is given in heaven and earth, are so 


often constrained to ask in our impotence, “ Why could we not 
cast him out ?” 
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Is this not because we ignore the real origin of this con- 
fusion of good with evil, and substitute theories of our own ? 
Is it not because we have made no true diagnosis of the 
disease, that we limit our treatment to the external symptoms, 
trying to cool the fever instead of extinguishing the fire, trying 
to filter the stream instead of purifying the spring? Our 
remedies may be admirable, as far as they go; they will have, 
a partial success; they will bring relief and refreshment in 
proportion as they are the effluence of honest, unselfish good- 
will, wise legislation, compulsory education, sanitary precau- 
tion, improved dwellings, organised charity; but they do not 
touch the source of the suffering and the shame which seem 
to increase around us. Wherefore, in this place, and for the 
purpose of my sermon, I ask permission to remind you of that 
which we are all so tempted to forget, the one true explana- 
tion of this strange medium of good and evil, which has baffled 
the inquiries of all mere human wisdom, and still perplexes 
the understandings of those who obey not the truth... For it 
was in the old time as it is with so many now, with those 
who had not this revelation as with those who reject it; they 
saw, but could not account for these marvellous inconsistencies 
and oppositions, this intertwining of briars and weeds with 
sweet flowers and fruits, to be found in the human heart. 
For the philosophers of old saw in every man that which 

Aristotle designates as the “higher and lower self;” they felt 
the truth of Plato’s description that each man drove, as it were, 
_a chariot in which there were two horses—one with white 
wings to bear him onward, upward; the other black, malig- 
nant, struggling ever to hinder and overthrow. What did it 
mean? Then, as now, the optimist saw there was much evil, 
and the pessimist was forced to acknowledge that there was 
much good in the world : 
‘© For rivers twain were rushing still, 
And pour their mingled flood ; 
Good in the very. depth of ill, 
Ill in the heart of good.” 
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Rich men at times felt themselves poor, and poor men felt 
themselves rich ; there was the something bitter in the jewelled 
chalice, and something sweet in the cup of cold water. The 
wisest seemed sometimes groping in the dark, and the igno- 
rant had gleams of glorious light. Then, as now, they who 
despised the mere sensual life and used their powers of reason 
made grand discoveries. Philosophy baptized in the pure 
fountain of eternal truth had eyes indeed ; noble hearts had 
noble aspirations. Seneca wrote: “There is a Holy Spirit 
throned within us who draws towards us as we draw toward 
Him ;” and one of the greatest of these natural theologians 
declared that there was something so vile and base in sin that, 
though he knew he should not be discovered, or that the gods 
would pardon him, yet he would not commit ihe 

But these men, as a rule, were powerless to hold the 
heights which they had scaled. This was their sad complaint. 
Two ways are before me. The one raises me, makes me 
better, wiser, happier; the other lowers me in my esteem 
and in that of others; and yet I choose, I am forced to choose 
not guia volo sed cogor, the latter. “I know what a horrible 
deed I am about to do,” says the murderess in the Greek 
tragedy ; ‘but my passion overpowers my principle.” 

What was the explanation? God only could explain it, 
and He has explained it here. He has told us that He made 
man—whether by evolution, Selection, transmutation, develop- 
ment, in a thousand years or in an instant, it concerns us not, 
or He would have told us. He made man in His own image ; 
He made him a free agent,—he could not have offered a true 
allegiance, a sincere worship if he had not been free,—and he 
abused his freedom; he committed the only sin he could 
commit. Infidels sneer and jeer about eating an apple, but it 
was an act of gross, mad disobedience of our forefather 
against his Master. And so man marred that divine likeness, 
and it became so defaced and defiled that it could not be 
restored until the Son of God Himself had taken it, purified 
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it, offered it as a sacrifice upon the altar of the Cross, resumed 
it, ascended in it to heaven, and then by the sacraments and 
operation of the Holy Ghost imparted it to us, that we may be 
renewed in the spirit of our mind, and may put on the new 
man which, after God, is created in righteousness and true 
holiness. So that now ever since that day of Pentecost on 
which the Comforter came down there have been in all bap- 
tized men three laws, three springs of action—the law of the 
members, the body; the law of the mind—reason, instinct, 
conscience ; and the law of the spirit. The law of the members 
. rules the lower animal man, and makes him prone to habitual 
sin; the law of the mind is opposed mainly to the law of the 
members, and is common to the unregenerate and regenerate 
alike; it is the consciousness of good and evil of which we 
have spoken. This accuses and convinces the unregenerate ; 
it calls upon him to exercise the higher faculties, to do his 
duty, and makes him dissatisfied when he does it not. But 
this alone is so enfeebled by the infirmity of the flesh, by the 
temptation of the world and the power of evil, that it cannot 
prevail or free him from the slavery, the captivity, as St. Paul 
says, of sin. 

But the law of the spirit is the grace of Jesus Christ present 
in the heart, and this only cherished and obeyed can give him 
the mastery. The law of nature warned man first, and the 
superinduced law of the old covenant warned him more; but 
there was not sufficient to ensure obedience or to overthrow 
the power of sin. This was reserved for the great day of 
triumph; this was to be the glory of the Gospel, the procla- 
mation of pardon and of victory to all who should obey the 
law of the Spirit. In a few wonderful words, wonderful 
because they are so few,—yet so complete and clear !—the 
Apostle was inspired to set all this before us. ‘I see another 
law in my members, warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin. O wretched man. 
that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death ? 
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I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” And again, 
“The strength of sin is the law’”—the law of the members ; 
the terrible power of sin set in opposition to the moral and 
spiritual law—“ but thanks be to God who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Whence comes it then, knowing or professing to know all 
this, that we conquer so seldom and so often fail? Whence 
comes it that having this Divine assistance we fail so sadly 
and ask—though conscience has already whispered the reply— 
“Why could we not cast him out ?” 

It is because of our unbelief—because we are fools and slow 
of heart to believe all that God Himself has told us. We do 
not go to Him first of all; we do not take His instructions, do 
not consult His revealed will as our first rule of action. Is it 
not so as regards that evil spirit whose name is Legion, whose 
accursed power we meet everywhere—not only in our streets, 
but in some of its manifold influences in our homes and 
hearts; the spirit of selfishness and sensuality, lust, intem- 
perance, sarcasm, spite, waste, hypocrisy, cheating, lying, 
meanness? We do not say, we have not faith to say, “I 
command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come out.” We 
dare not say to impotence, “In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth rise up and walk.” We have more faith in our- 
selves ; in clever legislation, compulsory education, commercial 
prosperity, in what we call “progress,” in the discoveries of 
science. We will not read, or we forget, history—how all 
the great empires of the Nile, the Euphrates, the Tiber, and 
the Tigris rose and fell as they realised that which was true 
and right in the religion they professed ; how the golden glory 
of Babylon, the silver sheen of Cyrus the Persian, the brazen 
splendour which gleamed on the victorious arms of Alexander, 
the iron strength of Rome, were ground into powder as the 
stone fell upon them, the stone which the builders rejected, 
but which became the head of the corner and the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land—the kingdom of our Lord and 
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of His Christ; and when in this season of decadence and in 
the time of their visitation they heard the war cry of their 
conquerors and staggered from the wine cup and the harlot’s 
lap to put on the armour which they could hardly bear, and 
the sword which they could scarce wield, it was as they asked 
in their defeat, “Why could we not cast them out ?” that the 
answer came, ‘‘ Because of your unbelief; because you have 
ceased to believe in what is righteous, and ‘ righteousness 
exalteth a nation.’” 

And when we are admiring the results of intellectual 
culture, the discoveries of science, the achievements of art, 
and are inclined to suppose that we may ultimately obtain 
from these allies the power of casting out the evil spirits, are 
Wwe not apt to ignore the Source, the Giver of the reason, the 
faculties, the materials, and of the instruments by which the 
work is done? Do we not too often forget that education, 
législation, art, and science come back continually for supplies, 
for models, for directions ; and that if they use tools, substance, 
and fancies of their own, they must in the end bring their 
failures to the Master, and ask Him for explanations? Just 
a month since there was a great gathering in that beautiful 
‘home and haunt of philosophy, the city of Edinburgh, of 
learned and scientific men not only from the University, which 
was celebrating its tercentenary, but from America, Belgium, 
Germany, France, and Italy. Very remarkable, very precious 
in these days of free-thought and free-speech, were the utter- 
ances of these speakers who had studied their subjects long 
and deeply. They declared, as had St. Paul more than eighteen 
hundred years ago, that all science was falsely so called which 
opposed itself to the revelation. They demonstrated that 
theories based upon hypotheses and not upon facts had no 
claim upon our confidence, because, however carefully obser- 
vations may be made, and however interesting they may be, 
the possibilities which they suggest are only speculations, and 
cannot be accepted as the basis of a doctrine. They discarded 
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the idea of spontaneous generation, and went back to the 
inspired history for the genesis of man and of life. And in 
the same spirit, after discussing the various plans which have 
been proposed for reuniting those social disruptions which are 
harassing the chief nations in our time, and for casting out 
the evil spirits of anarchy and destruction, they came back 
to the political economy of the New Testament, and placed the 
philosophy of Christ as a social reform beyond that of all 
other teachers. It is by love of others, they said, by charity, 
and not by egotism, that all great works are accomplished. 
Read Adam Smith and Stuart Mill, but read the Gospels 
also; and when they differ follow the Gospel, for between 
goodness, justice, and utility there cannot be contradiction. 
Above all remember those words of Jesus, which, were they 
only obeyed, would put an end to our misery and discord, 
«Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness.” 

We do not seek that first, and therefore we fail. The 
explanation is as simple as it is sad. We cannot be happier 
and better ourselves, much less can we make others so unless 
the heart is influenced, for with the heart men believe unto 
righteousness. “Religion,” writes Pascal, “is of the heart 
and not of the head, and religion alone can reach and purify.” 
You may place the best of weapons in a soldier’s hands, you 
may make him adroit in all the arts of attack and defence, 
but you cannot make him brave in battle or generous to a 
fallen foe. 

“Because of your unbelief.” Had these disciples been not 
faithless but believing, so oft evoking their Lord’s sorrowful 
rebuke, “O ye of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?”— 
had they prayed more frequently and earnestly ; had they 
shown more of that self-denial which He taught and set before 
them, distrusted themselves and humbled themselves instead 
of disputing which should be the greatest, they would have 
cast out that evil spirit. But he perceived, and prevailed 
ever their want of faith. He said, “Jesus I know, but who 
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are ye that utter His name, but do not believe in its power ?” 
Perhaps the absence of the Master with those nine apostles 
whom He and they honoured must make them doubtful and 
fearing among the unbelieving Jews; just as you and I when 
we leave the altar or the church or our place of prayer at 
home, or the company of those whom we most revere, and 
who influence us most for good, are tempted to forget the 
Omnipresent God, to be of the world worldly, and to set our 
affections upon the things of the earth. So to lose the power, 
the only true power over ourselves and others, which we have 
in exact proportion to our faith, our prayers, our self-denial ‘ 
for they are inseparable these three, trinity in unity. It is 
impossible to believe in our heavenly Father and not to go to 
Him always as children, to rejoice in His love, to thank Him 
for His gifts, to be protected in danger, taught in ignorance, 
be relieved in pain, and to be forgiven when we have done 
wrong. We cannot really believe in His power and in His 
love without going to Him and praying to Him oft and 
earnestly ; not from a mere impulse of fear, in some sudden 
terror, in the great storm, carried up to heaven and down 
again to earth, in the valley of the shadow of death ; but 
always out of a pure heart and faith unfeigned. 

And this true prayer does not begin when we kneel, nor 
cease when we rise. God has not only given us a voice to 
pray with, but a mind with which to think about our prayers, 
and capacities and means and time and money with which 
we may fulfilthem. True prayer is prayer in action. Duty 
is prayer, and work is worship. So it is impossible to believe 
really in Christ and not to practise self-denial. To believe is 
to love, and to love is to obey. “If ye love Me keep My 
commandments ;” this is one. “If any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself.” And this commandment have we 
from Him, that he who loveth God loveth his brother also. 

But our Lord in the text uses the word “ fasting.” “ This 
kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” What is mean 
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by “fasting”? No doubt the primary meaning of the Greek 
word which we translate “fasting,” is that abstinence 
from food which was practised by the saints of the Old 
Testament, by our Lord Himself, His apostles, and His 
Church in all times and climes, for the subjection of the flesh 
to the spirit. But the Church of England, while she commends 
and commands this scriptural discipline, makes no severe 
definitions and lays down no rigid rule, for many and 
righteous reasons. Because no rules could be applicable to 
all, the young, the old, the weak, the poor ; because if it were 
compulsory it would become a mere form or evasion ; as, for 
example, a fast from flesh meat might be only a feast on other 
dainties; because a fast kept ostentatiously in direct dis- 
obedience to our Lord’s warning that we appear not unto 
men to fast would only be a feast of pride, the pride which 
“apes humility’; because under the Gospel in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free we fast by the love of 
virtue and the choice of our own rather than by the coercion 
of any law; because the best form of abstinence is to be 
temperate in al] things; and because bodily fasting is but a 
part of that self-denial which Christianity teaches, and which 
has a far more definite and comprehensive scope. 

God Himself has taught us in this, as in all things else, to 
distinguish the false from the true. In His holy Word He has 
told us how we ought to fast. In the first place He condemns 
all who think there is any merit in fasting itself, like the 
Pharisee, “I fast twice a week,” making their fasts subjects 
of controversy. ‘‘ Wherefore have we fasted say they, and 
Thou seest not? Wherefore have we afflicted our souls, and 
Thou takest no knowledge. Behold, in the day of your fast ye 
find pleasure, ye exact all your labour, ye fast for strife and 
debate.” 

And then God tells us what true fasting means. “Is not 
this the fast that I have chosen to loose the bands of wicked- 
ness?” In His name I ask your prayers and self-denying 
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alms to-day for those who go, God helping them, to loose their 
bands, to undo these heavy burdens, to let the oppressed 
go free. Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, when thou 
seest the naked to clothe them? Yes, this is true fasting ; to 
spend less upon ourselves that we may have more to spend 
upon others; less upon luxuries and dainties that others may 
have common food. For 


**°Tis worth a thousand years of strife, 
‘Tis worth a wise man’s best of life, 
To lessen, be it but by one, 

The countless evils ’neath the sun,” 


It is written, “Blessed is he that considereth the poor and. 
needy.” Blessed is he who in his own person, when he can, 
and when this may not be through a wise almoner, deal 
tenderly with the poor. “There are two rich gentlemen,” 
said an old man to me, “who give me money. The one 
lectures me about my poverty, and seems to grudge his gifts, 
the other gives as though I were doing him a favour—bless 
his kind heart !—for though I cannot recompense, he shall be 
recompensed at the resurrection of the just.” 

Yes, that love which is faithful and prayerful and unselfish 
rejoices to seek because it knows that it will find the Man of 
Sorrows in His poor; to find Him who one day will say from 
His throne of glory: “I was an hungered in that fireless attic, 
in that dismal abode, and ye gave Me meat; I was athirst in 
that fever ward of the hospital, on that battle-field, and ye 
_ gave Me to drink; I was a stranger, and no man cared for my 
soul, and ye took me into your brotherhood of worship; I was 
naked, and ye clothed Me; I was sick, and ye visited Me” ;— 
“T knew,” said sister Dora, “when I was touching the most 
loathsome that I was touching Christ” ;—“I was in prison, fast 
bound in misery and sin, and ye came unto Me.” 

And it is not only by this prayerful, practical faith, which 
worketh by love, we find Christ; but in doing the very work 
He did who came to seek and to save that which was lost, we 
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are conformed to His likeness. And this influence of example, 
this marvellous power of Christian love, is mightiest in the 
mighty; it becometh the crowned monarch better than his 
throne, There are many striking pictures of our’ beloved 
queen,—her coronation, her receiving the Holy Communion, 
opening her Parliament, reviewing or rewarding her soldiers,— 
but there is not one to be compared with that in which she is 
represented as reading the words of everlasting life at the 
bedside of a poor dying old man. That picture is not only a 
sermon to every one of her subjects, but it speaks of a crown 
of glory which fadeth not away, when the kingdoms of this 
world shall have become the kingdoms of the Lord and of His 
Christ. 


THE RETURN TO GOD. 
BY REV. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A.* 
“*T will arise and go to my father.”—LUuKE xv. 18. 


“Wuar is it now that makes the parable of the prodigal son so 
‘dear to the Christian heart? It is the warm, forgiving wel- 
come which the father gives to his returning child. And that 
which touches us is the feeling that we have been, or may be, 
in some like case, and it seems that the promise of Christ is, 
that when we are in some sore necessity, if we turn to the 
Father in heaven His great arms will take us in, and He will 
“meet and console us, and start us ina new and better way. 
Mt is the gospel of conversion. And do not let us think that 
‘because conversion has been too often associated with hysteria 
and affected by fanaticism, therefore all sensible men must 
get rid of all notion of conversion. Well, yes; sometimes I 
think that the old words, which have got misleading ideas 
attached to them, so that you cannot think of the words 
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without thinking of the parasitic meanings attached to them, 
should be used as little as possible; and it is well to use as 
little as we can theological words in our sermons, but when 
we are obliged to use them we should keep correcting our- 
selves as to their meaning, throwing away the tags and rags 
which have accumulated upon them. But there are words 
which are historical words, and, as there are times when 
stones have been cleaned and frescoes have been discovered 
which had been before unnoticed, so we can find fresh mean- 
ing in a word which has become odious to us from its misuse 
and surroundings. ' 

In the parable of the prodigal son we have the teaching of 
conversion, and conversion is always one thing—always the 
going back again to our proper place. It is always one thing 
in its essence, but it is not at all one and the same thing in 
the sense of the conversion worker. And this is why con- 
version workers, who in certain cases do a great deal of good, 
in other cases do as much harm. They require the very same 
conversion from all, It is not possible from all. Circumstan- 
tially there may be twenty different kinds of conversion, the 
same in essence, but different in form. A person may not 
need conversion now who may need it imperatively at a 
future time. I said conversion was the going back to the 
soul’s proper place, and the soul’s proper place is in com- 
munion with God. If, then, thou avf in communion with 
God, be thou man, woman, or simple child, thou needest no 
‘conversion. If from early unseen days thou hast grown 
strong in the Lord and in the power of His might, if thou art 
a maiden pure and dedicated to Christ, if thou hast never left 
thy father’s house, like the brother in the parable, thou needest 
not to turn back, thou need not think that thou hast been a 
riotous liver, a tender of swine. To thee will I come when 
thou needest a conversion. But if thou art too angry to go 
near the returning prodigal, if thou art too prudish to give a 
brother’s welcome to him whose sin thou hast not, then thou 
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wilt need a conversion. If in this way or in any way thou 
hast gone from God, then thou must get up and say, “I will 
arise and go to my Father.” 

But the false teaching of the conversion worker is that all 
are equally bad, all equally wanderers from home, all beneath 
the curse of God; and that until they feel this, and have lost 
all trust in themselves and simply believe in Christ, they are 
unconverted. And so they all are equally prodigals! And 
thus simple, timid souls try to realise it, and because they 
cannot realise it—and they cannot realise it, because it is not 
true—they think their hearts are hard. But this overwhelm- 
ing tinge of inherited sin finds little countenance in the 
teaching of Jesus. That He recognised the fact of general 
imperfection we can readilyibelieve. Once, when He was 
addressed as “Good,” He put the title from Him, saying, 
“Why callest thou Me good? There is none good but One, 
that is God.” But was it merely a meaningless phrase when 
He said He came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance? Were there indeed none righteous? Were 
there not nine pieces of silver that were not lost, and ninety- 
nine sheep that went not astray, and was not there the 
brother of the prodigal son, to whom the father said, “Son, 
thou art ever with me.” Was this supererogatory? Such 
teaching, cast into iron by Calvin, has been a nightmare to 
poor, timid souls. 

Yet we must teach conversion. The author of “Ecce 
Homo” rightly says, “Surely this article of conversion is 
the true articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesie. When the 
power of reclaiming the lost dies out of the Church, it ceases 
to be a Church.” And conversion is the hope of mankind 
when the thought of God breaks in upon our wandering, 
prodigal minds, and we say, “We will arise, and go to our 
Father.” 

Let us bethink ourselves this evening of what we are and 
what we were, whether a conversion be not needed by us, And 
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yet again let me ask, Is there much good in making such an 
appeal ? Is that question asked in the inner sanctuary of the 
spirit, Do I need a conversion? Perhaps not one in this holy 
place ever thought of doing it, and the words of the preacher 
were but wasted breath. But there is a preacher at times 
whose word is like a two-edged sword, and that preacher is 
pain. And there is another preacher whose influence softens 
our hearts to relenting, and that preacher is memory. ‘How 
many hired servants of my father have bread enough and to 
spare, and I perish with hunger!” Yes, in the midst of our 
content and satisfaction how can we care to change and to 
return ? Why should we turn when we are in perfect rest, 
and when all is sweet and joyous, when new joys come to us 
with their generous charms? Can the preacher in the pulpit 
do much to convert such souls as these? They are living in 
the present ; they are rising in the world ; they are flattered 
and sought by those whom they once sought. The world ‘is 
a pleasant place to them, even if at times they are rudely 
reminded that it is not always so. And all this time of self- 
satisfaction another change may have been going on which 
they have scarcely perceived or little heeded. If they could 
think at the weary end of some day of pleasure,—for weariness 
is a kind of pain, and sometimes ventures to preach,—if they 
could then ask their souls, “Am I as deeply religious as once 
I was, as religious as I was in earlier days, before I floated 
forth on the sea of ambition, pleasure, and society? Have not 
‘my prayers become hurried and unfelt and unfruitful, and is 
not worship easily put aside, and is not the Sunday call 
become more important than the Sunday communion? In 
other words, have I not grown commoner and coarser, with less 
of that greatest of all thoughts, higher than the reach of poetry, 
the thought of God? And is not all pleasure, however 
innocent, but empty husk-eating, if I have been parting with 
my best thoughts, if for pleasure I have gone away from God ? 
I dare scarcely hope, deeply as I long for it, that my teach- 
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may obtain a conversion ; but there may come a more effectual 
preacher when the voice of pain has brought us to ourselves. 
Then, in the hour of anguish, when our love has been cast 
back, when the grave has for ever covered up the desire of 
our eyes, when we sit hopeless and bereaved, what then were 
these pleasures, these splendours, these voices of flatterers ? 
They sickened us, they looked like the painted face of a wearied 
night reveller on which the betraying sun shines clearly, and 
we could not bear them. And memory came with sad face 
and pointed to the past, and we saw our childhood and youth- 
ful days-and all our fond aspirations ; we saw where once we 
knelt in strange delight and faith that God was good, and that 
we were His happy children. And that second preacher moved 
us to relenting and deep regret. What was there to do but 
to go back to the home we had once forsaken? We fly for 
refuge from the society of unfelt sympathy, passing from the 
foot of fashion to the foot of the tomb—I will arise and go to 
my Father.” Thus in the hour of unspeakable sorrow there 
are moments when we can know God. 

And again there is a conversion which men need who are 
much interested in religious matters, who have “liberal ” 
opinionsand enlightened views—a conversion perhapsneeded by 
those who are specially named “ broad Churchmen.” Now the 
very essence of religion is communion with God; it is what 
the Bible calls the /ove of God. It is not mere intelligence, it 
is emotion, it is trusting God and turning to God, it is joy in 
God ; and this trust, this confidence, this joy which is the 
essence of religion is called in the Bible “the Witness of the 
Spirit.” It is the soul’s assured .and trusting cry, “ Abba, 
Father.” It is the spirit of Christ. And this essence of 
religion is not the peculiar property of any one form of 
religion. Itis seen in the saintly monk and in the saintly 
Methodist, and in those who share the communion of neither of 
these. It is quite possible to have mistaken opinions and true 
religion, and true opinions without any religion at all. But 
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there is always danger in changing our opinions that we lose 
our religion. We need not necessarily do so; but it often 
happens that men so do. In changing our opinions we give 
so much attention and energy to mere thought that feeling 
suffers. Not choosing to believe certain doctrines and 
treating them as foolish or mistaken, we may get a touch of 
irreverence. Our general tone may become sceptical, and 
’ scepticism is the tomb of all noble feeling, and the very tomb 
of religion. 

Again, when men are compelled to renounce some of their 
' old beliefs, they give up their old religious practices and 
discipline. They associate the doctrine with their devotion, 
and because in their experience the doctrine and the devotion 
had gone together, they think the two cannot be separated ; 
they place both under the same denomination; and if they 
give up the doctrine, they think that the devotion can have no 
meaning. Thus for them a change of faith was accompanied 
by a cessation of devotion. Because, for instance, man may 
give up a belief in everlasting sin, or a personal belief in the 
devil, or takes a new view of the Atonement, which some 
people call heresy—he gives up perhaps attendance at the 
Lord’s Table, familiar prayers, secret and private prayer 
—as though he had given up Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
And so his soul has become starved. 

But this spiritual withering and death may have arisen not 
from a change’in belief; it may not have been a special sign 
of unreached truth. The drying and withering have come 
because the soul is unfed by heavenly communion, has become 
graceless because it has been kept back from the means of 
grace. Has it not struck you at times how harsh and cold and 
cynical some men have become; what mockers, what un- 
believers in their Bibles and in piety, what coarse traffickers in 
the temple some “advanced thinkers” have become who in 
the old, ‘‘superstitious” days, now so much despised, had peace 
with God, and were stirred with joy at the touch of His Spirit ? 
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Oh, you must go back,—not to the old opinions, that, perhaps, is 
impossible,—but you must go back to the old piety; you may 
havea “liberal” creed now, but your mouth is full of sand, 
is full of ashes ; and joy and peace and communion with God 
will never be tasted by you until you say, “I will arise and 
go to my Father.” 

And, lastly, there are those who are generally looked upon 
as special examples of the prodigal wanderer,—those who have 
forsaken the home of innocence and piety, and have gone away 
into the devil’s service of vice and crime. I can well under- 
stand what a message of mercy this parable must seem to such 
when once they come to themselves; to the dishonest, who 
have gone far in the gloomy road, and do not know how to 
return; to the drunken, who believed themselves to be 
immaculate, and who are now imprisoned and helpless victims ; 
to the impure, whose once fine souls have been battered into 
shamelessness ; to the false and the avaricicus, who have done 
that thing which is wrong, and cannot get it undone. 

How shall they go back? In one sense there is no going 
back, The deeds we have done are our deeds for evermore ; 
but if I had to preach to such abandoned profligates I would 
like to ask them to think, like the prodigal in the parable, 
about purer and earlier and better days—the days of their 
innocence, and of their home and father. To such I would 
say, ‘God has not cast you off, though in thy recklessness 
thou hast cast Him off. Turn back to Him, tell Him all.” 
“Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ; for why will ye die, 
O house of Israel?” It may be fatal to stop where we are. 
We must either turn to God or still keep turned to our sin— 
turned where a sad form is watching, “sleepless with cold 
commemorative eyes,” a form which will say to us— 


** Look in my face ; my name is Might Have Been ; 
T am also called No More, Too Late, Farewell,” 


Come, ye children, let us arise and go to our Father. 
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“*The Lord is my.strength and song, and He is become my salva- 

tion.” —EXOD. xv, 2. 
You remember that these words are from the great song by. 
Moses and the children of Israel there, on the banks of the 
Red Sea, as the level morning light, striking upon the beach, 
showed them the Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore. With 
timbrels and dance, with the great awe and reverence fallen 
upon them, no doubt, as well as with exulting wonder and 
spirits of thankfulness, they lifted up their voices and sung 
this song, which reaches the very heights of passionate en- 
thusiasm and lyric poetry in its solemn cadence. 

And it is very striking, at least it has struck me very much, 
to notice how the echoes of these words sound out from the 
Testament, and to mark the instances where the very words 
that I have read, as our subject this evening, are caught up by 
subsequent prophet and psalmist. 

There are two other quotations of these words in later parts 
of the Bible. The earlier of the two is in the book of the 
prophet Isaiah, where we read, in the twelfth chapter, in the 
midst of a description, highly imaginative and ideal, of the great 
things that were to come when Israel’s captivity was ended for 
a second time. We read in that day shall this song be sung, 
in the land of Judah—* The Lord JeHovan is my strength and 
my song; He also is become my salvation.” 

_ And if you turn at your leisure to that chapter, and look at 

the words that immediately precede it in the eleventh chapter, 
you will find that the allusive reference to the old deliverance, 
by the tongue of the Red Sea, is evidently in the prophet’s 
mind there. Let me just read it to you, because I want to say 
a word, and only a word, about it. ‘It shall come to pass in 
that day, that the Lord shall set His hand again the second 
time to recover the remnant of His people which shall be left. 
. . . And He shall set up an ensign for the nations, and shall 
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assemble the outcasts of Israel, and gather together the dis- 
persed of Judah from the four corners of the earth. The envy 
also of Ephraim shall depart, and the adversaries of Judah 
shall be cut off: Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah 
shall not vex Ephraim. But they shall fly upon the shoulders 
of the Philistines toward the west ; they shall spoil them of the 
east together ; they shall lay their hand upon Edom and Moab; 
and the children of Ammon shall obey them. And the Lord 
shall utterly destroy the tongue of the Egyptian sea 3 and with 
His mighty wind shall He shake His hand over the river.” 

There is all the’ old thing over again, you see,—the wind, 
the division of the sea: “and the men shall go over dry-shod.” 
And there would be a highway for the remnant of His people, 
like as it was to Israel in the day that He came up out of the 
land of Egypt. And so all the old scenery of the old deliver- 
ance is brought by the prophet into this new deliverance,—a 
Second Red Sea cleft, a second passage dry-shod through the 
midst of the deep, a second time they shall stand by the bank 
of the parted river, and lift up their voices a second time, long 
centuries after the first time. The song of triumph shall come 
in the very same old words, resuscitated once more—“ The 
Lord is my strength and my song;” and once again, “He is 
become my salvation.” 

Well, then, if we ask, when did that take place, the very 
fact that the old Exodus is laid hold of as the type and speci- 
men of the new, ought to answer the question ; for it says to 
us through the ages, “There shall be over and over again 
strong deliverance; and they shall all be gathered together 
into one; and that one is when the true Moses shall set us 
free from the true captivity, and when, once again, with the 
Passover-blood sprinkled upon men’s hearts, they shall go 
forth from the taskmasters that hold them in bondage; and 
they who found themselves in a wilderness shall find them- 
selves free men. 

That is to say: the highest point in the history of God’s 
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dealings with men, wherein most of all and for evermore He 
becomes my salvation, is found in Christ and His great work 
for the world. That is the true redemption, the true breaking 
of the bondage, the true setting at liberty with the right hand 
and the outstretched arm, the true leading forth of them, “the 
people whom Thou hast purchased into Thine holy habitation.” 

And so for us, and deepened with profoundest gratitude, 
with a more wondering surprise of adoration, and a higher 
rapture of thankfulness, thinking of the Cross whereon died 
our Presence, we shall say, ““The Lord is my strength and 
song, and He is become my salvation.” 

So much for the lesson to be gathered from the first of the 
echoes of the old words in this prophetic utterance. Once 
again they come to the lips of an Old Testament writer, later 
than the prophet Isaiah, in one of the later Psalms, which is 
one of the most intricate and manifestly choral and antiphonal 
in its structure, verse answering to verse, that wonderful 
118th Psalm, where you find that the same voice which speaks 
at the beginning speaks also at the end. That strange blend- 
ing of praise and picture: “They compassed me about, yea, 
they compassed me about like bees; they are quenched as the 
fire of thorns: for in the name of the Lord I will destroy 
them,” rises to a higher confidence when he says, “Thou hast 
thrust sore at me, that I might fall: but the Lord helped me.” | 
That is in some common, petty temptation of a private indi- 
vidual! We have come down from the heights both of Christ’s 
great work and of the national deliverance. The scenery is 
changed ; instead of a whole nation, it is one poor single soul ; 
instead of a world-wide manifestation, it is some insignificant 
and unobserved inward help that has been infused into some 
weak woman or some struggling man. His affair has been an 
incalculable temptation that nobody else knew anything about. 
Yet, after all, he says, “Thou hast thrust sore at me, that I 
might fall.” And then, out of that little, insignificant, alto- 
gether unnoticed deliverance, there comes the echo of the 
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same conviction, of the very same praise, with cymbal and 
timbrel and triumphant praises from the people on the sea- 
shore. ‘The Lord helped me! The Lord is my strength 
and song, and is become my salvation.” 

And so it was with the writer of this psalm,—and we do 
not know who he was, but his little life was as big in God’s 
sight as the life of all that nation; and the little deliverance 
that was wrought for the tiny little man, in the midst of his 
nation’s perplexities, was as mighty, and as magnificent, and 
as glorious a manifestation of the Divine power and life as 
when He stretched out His hands and smote the tongue of the 
Egyptian sea, and men went over dry-shod. 

Is not that beautiful? Is it not grand to see one solitary 
soul catching up the national chorus, and saying, “Yes, and 
my life is as full of God as those old lives were; and His 
manifestation of His presence to me is as real, as sublime, as 
great as any of the manifestations in the past.” And He 
never was anything to prophet, or lawgiver, or people; to 
. apostle, or to saint, or to great ones in the past, that He is not 
ready to be,—yea, that He has not been to me. “The Lord 
is my strength and song; He is become my salvation.” 

Well done the audacity of the faith of this one poor man, in 
the midst of his little perplexities and sorrows, that reaches 
out his hand to that great old word, and says, “It is mine, as 
much as ever it was theirs.” 

Brethren, can you say, “As we have heard, or as we have 
-seen, in the city of the Lord of hosts, and all the old stories 
of deliverance and help and manifest presence, and an out- 
stretched arm, and a gracious communion,—all these are being 
repeated in my life, and in my narrow experience”? There 
is no reason why we should not; there is every reason why 
we should. There is only only thing that makes it to be not 
the case with us, and that is, the lack of the eyes to behold the 
glory which is present there, and the hearts to feel the love 
that is being poured upon us. 
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And now there are one or two lessons that I want to suggest 
very briefly from these words, apart from this reference to 
their subsequent adaptation; and the one which I begin with 
is that which trenches very much upon what I have been 
saying, but still is not the same—viz., look at these words 
as they were first spoken. They are to be sung by a whole 
gathered multitude, are not they ? They are meant to be a 
choral song for the nation. Why may it be, that being the 
case, the words are not ‘The Lord is our strength and song,” 
but that it is “ my strength, my song, my salvation” ? 

Is it not because, as each eye sees its own rainbow, or each 
man and woman in that whole crowd had to claim all the 
deliverance as belonging to himself and to herself, they were 
joined together just because each of them said, “It is all 
mine,” and the many blended songs were better than if they 
said, “It is ours,” “Its mine,” “And mine,” “And mine” ? 
And so, like fire running round some circle of light, the grand 
conviction and the prompting faith ran round the whole 
circle, and made them all one. 

There is no presumption in putting out your hand and taking 
the whole Christ for yours; and if you do not, it is doubtful 
whether you have any of Him. “Is Christ divided?” It is 
all, ornone! And the New Testament parallel to these words: 
“The Lord is my strength and song, and He is become my 
salvation,” is : “Who loved me, and gave Himself for me.” 

Moses did not shut out Miriam, nor Miriam exclude Aaron 
by claiming the whole deliverance each for themselves. And 
we shut out nobody. The beam of light that falls upon my 
eye does not make you see less clearly the whole light of the 
sun from whence it comes. We have each of us a whole 
Christ ; we have each of us a whole salvation :— 


‘‘The Lord is my strength and my_song.” 


And then there is another thing; and only a word about 


that. It is because He had become, in that one act, the salva- 
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tion of His people, that they knew He was their strength. 
That is to say: let us take the lesson which ought to be 
gathered by us from every instance of the Divine mercy and 
goodness to us; as people say: let us generalize from the 
individual fact; ‘‘He is become my salvation,” said they, 
standing there by the Red Sea. And because He is, I know 
that He always will be. You prophesy to yourselves of to- 
morrow from out of to-day ; you construct a bright and cheer- 
ful confidence ‘for the future, because of your remembrance 
of the past. ‘He has done this, that, and the other thing for 
me, He will not leave me. He has become my salvation in 
the dim world that lies behind me. And so I may always 
be confident that He always will be my salvation.” 

“He has become my strength and my song.” That is the 
last thing to remember ; the echo of God’s mercy is man’s love 
and praise. What He means by all that He does is nothing 
more than to touch our lips into melody, and to sweep, as it 
were, His hand across the strings of our hearts, to make them 
give forth their music. His only intention in all His deeds 
is to turn dumb spirits into vocal witnesses of His grace and 
Strength. And so if all His love comes down upon us, and 
falls upon lips that are not throbbing thereby into music, it is 
wasted ; and He reckons that He has flung away His gifts, 
unless they teach us to love Him and to praise Him, 

The sunshine, according to the old legend, touched the lips 
of the stony statues that sat gazing over the desert sands to- 
wards the East ; and when it touched the granite silence there 
came a strain of music from the lips. So God shines, and 
shines, and ever shines upon us. He has become our salvation 
that He may become our song. And all His benefits come like 
the wind across the strings of an Aolian harp, to touch from 
them deep and strange music :— 


** Nor let His mercies lie 
Forgotten in unthankfulness, 
And without praises die.” 
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So it is, for this side. The Israelites crossed the Red Sea 
supernaturally opened before them, and went into the desert. 
And there they began by singing the song that Moses taught 
them. They journeyed through the desert, and came to the 
end again. The waters were supernaturally parted for them : 
and as they passed into the wilderness by miracle through a 
flood, they likewise passed out of it through a flood by miracle. 
And when you and I pass out of the wilderness :—“I beheld 
them that had gotten the victory, standing upon the sea of 
glass mingled with fire. And they sang the song of Moses 
and the Lamb”; saying the same old thing, with a deeper 
meaning :—“The Lord is my strength and my song, He is 
become my salvation.” 


IV. George Eliot as a Christian. 


(from unpublished sources.) 


—. ~»—_—_—. 


A PECULIAR interest’ attaches to the religious history of 
George Eliot. She was perhaps the only writer of the first 
rank who, after an ardent discipleship to evangelicalism, de- 
liberately abandoned it. Other writers, as Carlyle, for example, 
have viewed with respect and sympathy the evangelical creed, 
without having ever stood to it in the relation of believers, 
Others, again, have remained to the end constant in their faith. 
Of George Eliot it may be said that she believed at first as 
intensely as she afterwards disbelieved. 

How far her religious history will be traced in the forth- 
coming biography by Mr. Cross we cannot of course tell. But 
some details of undoubted authenticity have been furnished to 
us by one who knew her long and well, and from these, partly 
supplemented, we are able to draw an outline, which, if slight, 


is truthful. 
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She was born at Asbury Farm, on November 22nd, 1819, the 
youngest child of Robert Evans, agent on the Asbury estate. 
On the 29th November, she was baptised at Chilvers Cotton 
Church, which she made so well known in after years as 
Shepperton Church. Four months after the family removed 
to Griff, near Nuneaton, which till lately was supposed to be 
her birthplace. 

Mr. Evans was a Tory, made such mainly by the French 
Revolution. As his daughter wrote long after, his lot had fallen 
on “the days when the great wave of political enthusiasm and 
belief in a speedy regeneration of all things had ebbed, and the 
supposed initiative of France was turning into a Napoleonic 
empire.” To his mind “the noisy teachers of revolutionary 
doctrine were to speak mildly a variable mixture of the fool 
and the scoundrel.” Such a man had, as it may be supposed, 
no great love for Dissent, and the impressionable little girl was 
brought up as an enthusiastic churchwoman. ‘Her mother’s 
religious convictions were not very pronounced ; she was a 
notable womanof the Mrs. Poyser type; indeed, it is doubtful 
whether she or one of her like-minded sisters was the original 
of that famous character. The first school to which Marian 
was sent was at Attleborough, and from that she was sent to 
aschool at Nuneaton, where she was taught by Miss Lewis, 
who, herself an enthusiastic churchwoman, deeply influenced 
in the same direction the mind of her already sympathetic 
pupil. About this time, when only twelve, it is said she taught 
in a little Sunday School. 

New forces began to work on her when, about the age of 
thirteen, she was sent to the school of the Misses Franklin, in 
Coventry. These ladies were daughters of a Baptist minister, 
who had long preached in Coventry, and who was still living 
when Miss Evans was a school girlthere. He was the original 
of Rufus Lyon, and inhabited a house in the chapelyard, 
similar to that described in “ Felix Holt.” These ladies were 
admirable teachers, and of moral qualities exceptionally noble ; 
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while one, at least, was highly cultivated. They and their 
father became the objects of Miss Evans’ love and confidence, 
and it is not surprising that she speedily became a convinced 
Baptist. It has been said that she submitted to the rite of adult 
baptism; this, however, is not correct. She attended the 
chapel, became a leader of prayer-meetings amongst the girls, 
and what is more important to note, studied the theology of her 
new associates with the result of becoming a decided Calvinist. 
We believe we are correct in saying that the large majority 
of Baptists have always been like their famous leader, Mr. 

. Spurgeon, strong Calvinists; and this was even more true 
then than now, a very high form of Calvinism indeed 
being practically dominant in certain parts of England—more 
especially perhaps the East. 

In 1836 her mother died, and in 1837 her elder sister was 
married, and she took charge of her father’s household. She 
pursued eagerly various studies, and remained strongly under 
the influence of evangelical belief. About this time her father 
visited her uncle and aunt, Samuel and Elizabeth Evans, in 
Derbyshire, and finding Mrs. Evans in delicate health brought 
her to Griff. What followed is best described in her own 
words : “I was then strongly under the influence of evangelical 
belief, and earnestly endeavouring to shape this anomalous 
English-Christian life of ours into some consistency with the 
spirit and simple verbal tenor of the New Testament. I was 
delighted tosee my aunt. Although I had only heard her 
spoken of as a strange person, given to a fanatical vehemence 
of exhortation in private as in public, I believed that I should 
find sympathy between us. She was then an old woman,— 
above sixty,—and I believe had for a good many years given 
up preaching. . . . She was very gentle and quiet in her man- 
ners, very loving, and (what she must have been from the 
very first) a truly religious soul, in whom the love of God and 
the love of man were fused together. There was nothing 
highly distinctive in her religious conversation ; I had had 
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much intercourse with pious Dissenters before; the only 
freshness I found in our talk came from the fact that she had 
been the greater part of her life a Wesleyan, and though she 
left the society when women were no longer allowed to 
preach, and joined the New Wesleyans, she retained the 
character of thought that belongs to the genuine old Wesleyan. 
I had never talked with a Wesleyan before, and we used to 
have little debates about predestination, for I was then a strong 
Calvinist. Here her superiority came out, and I remember now 
with loving admiration one thing which at the time I dis- 
approved : it was not strictly a consequence of her Arminian 
belief, and at first sight might seem opposed to it, yet it came 
from the spirit of love which clings to the bad logic of 
Arminianism. When my uncle came to fetch her after she 
had been with us a fortnight or three weeks, he was speaking 
of a deceased minister once greatly respected, who, from the 
action of trouble upon him, had taken to small tippling, though 
otherwise not culpable. ‘But I hope the good man’s in heaven 
for all that,’ said my uncle. ‘Oh yes,’ said my aunt, with a 
deep inward groan of joyful conviction, ‘Mr. H. isin heaven, 
that’s sure.’ This was at the time an offence to my stern, 
ascetic, hard views—how beautiful it is to me now!” She 
goes on to say that this aunt suggested Dinah Morris, but 
was, in individuality, entirely different. 

She kept up a correspondence with this aunt, much of which 
is still preserved. In 1839, she says she is living in a dry and 
thirsty land, and that she is looking forward with pleasure to 
a visit to Wirksworth, and likens her aunt’s companionship 
and counsel to a spring of pure water, acceptable to her as 
the well dug for the traveller in the desert. She says that 
“unstable as water thou shalt not excel,” seems to be a descrip- 
tion of her character, instead of the progress from strength to 
Strength, that should be experienced by those who wish to 
stand in the presence of God. But in 1840 the uncertainty has 
gone, and she writes that she has resolved, in the Strength of 
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the Lord, to serve Him for evermore. Soon after she deplores 
her love of praise as a great bar and hindrance to spiritual 
advancement. In r84r the family removed to F oleshill, near 
. Coventry. She was not greatly pleased with the preacher 
there. “We get the truth, but it is not recommended by the 
mode of its delivery.” Yet she adds, more good may be ob- 
tained sometimes from humble instruments than from the 
highest privileges, and that she must examine her own heart, 
rather than speak unkindly of the preacher. Up till this time 
her views were orthodox, but in 1843, a relative writes that 
they are in great trouble about Mary Ann, and a visit from her 
uncle “Seth ” and her aunt was powerless to bring her back to 
her old condition of thought. She tells us that there was some 
pain in the visit, as she had then given up the form of Christian 
belief, and was in a crude state of free thinking. 

At Foleshill she moved into a new circle of society, learning 
much from Mr, and Mrs. Charles Bray. The late Charles 
Hennell, whose “ Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity” 
was at least an honest attempt to face the real difficulty, and 
Miss Sara Hennell, whose philosophical pamphlets are not un- 
worthy of attention, were of this circle, and she met amongst 
them such men as Emerson, Froude, and R. W. Mackay, the last 
now somewhat strangely forgotten. It was at Foleshill that she 
translated Strauss’s “Leben Jesu.” In 1849 her father died, and 
after a residence on the Continent, mainly at Geneva, she lived 
with the Brays till 1851, when she became an inmate of the 
house of the now venerable Dr. John Chapman, of Zhe West- 
minster. Dr.Chapman still edits Zhe Westminster, though now 
practising in Paris. 

It is much to be desired that Mr. Cross should give a com- 
plete and authentic list of his wife’s contributions to Zhe 
Westminster. 

It may be added that the “De Imitatione,” was one of her 
favourite books to the last, and was found lying on her table 
by her empty chair after her death. 
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V. Brief Outlines and Suggestive 
Themes. 


—m— 


J. THE UNJUST STEWARD. 


‘And the Lord commended the unjust steward because he had done 
wisely.’—LUKE xvi. 8. 

The parable was addressed to disciples who had come to our 
Lord from among the wealthier publicans, and who did not yet 
understand how to use his world’s goods so as to make them 
a means of preparing for the other. 

I. The words remind us how intimately mixed up with each 
other are virtues and vices, good and evil in this world. 

1st. There was One, indeed, whomthemost implacable criticism 
could not convict of any sin. Other human characters are 
mixed. In the best there is something to regret, in the worst 
something to admire and imitate. This man had the virtue of 
prudence, like a diamond in the mud. So David. 

2nd. As there are mixed characters there are mixed actions. 
More commonly than not an action has more than one 
complexion. 

Take the action of Jael in killing Sisera; Jehu’s relentless 
persecution of the family;of Ahab; the unjust judge’s attention to 
the widow; and the conduct of the steward. 

3rd. Let our minds rest as much as may be on what is best in 
human character and best in human action. 

Il. The high religious value of prudence, the need and the 
function of prudence in relation to the life, and to the future of 
the soul. Prudence has something like a bad name; but it is 
in man what Providence is in God. The Book of Proverbs is a 
handbook to prudence. 

ist. The great characteristic of prudence is this: It keeps its 
eye on what is coming. 

2nd. It prepares for what is coming, and loses no time in 
doing so. 

We prepare for all kinds of nearer futures, for professional life, 
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for marriage, for the increase and education of our families, for 
old age—but how about the tremendous and most certain future 
that lies beyond the grave ? 

3rd. We prepare for it by making friends of the poor, because 
they are identified with One who has shared their sufferings 
without sharing their weakness, and who knows well how to 
reward that which is done to Himself in them 

Veh IZ, Solo: 
(St. Paul’s, August roth, 1884.) 


BESONE SUN CHRIST. 
‘Ve are all one man in Christ Jesus.’’—GAL. iii. 28. 


Two distinct thoughts. 

Ist. The greatest natural differences among men are, as we 
see them, only temporary, provisional, preparatory; even the dis- 
tinctions of sex, which express most powerfully the present 
imperfections of our manhood, point to some higher unity in 

which they shall co-exist hereafter, as in the idea of creation. 

2nd. This transformation of the circumstances of human exist- 
ence has found already a pledge of its accomplishment in the 

' bond of the one underlying life which has been made known in 
the Son of man, the Son of God. 

‘I. The fulness of life. These differences are not to be de- 
stroyed, but to be consecrated, that one life takes up into itself 
all the partial developments that are represented in natural and 
individual training. One thought hallows every effort, and binds 
together manifold energies. 

II. The promise of life. Much that is noblest is soiled and 
hindered here; much that is mean seems to prevail. But the 
-unseen life is greater than we know. A great national sorrow 
shows us where the heart of the people is—beating with the one 
life, and loyal beyond hope to truth and righteousness. In this 
abbey two queens, separated by the most tragic circumstances in 
birth and in life, representatives of two antagonistic churches, 
the last of one order, and the first of another, rest together in the 
one grave, and from that solemn silence they thus speak day 
by day to the thousands who look upon them, “ Partners in throne 
and in doom we sleep here—Elizabeth and Mary—sisters, in the 
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hope of the resurrection. Yes, in the hope of the resurrection, 
when the life shall be revealed as it is, and not as we dimly divine 
it under the disguises of earth. 

III. The motive of life. To work for ourselves is a necessity. 
If, then, we can be enabled to feel that our true self is in Christ, 
who has taken humanity to Himself, the whole aspect of the 
world is changed. Each crime is a wound to Him in whom I 
live, each sacrifice is a sign of His working. No motive for 
labour more inexhaustible or more inspiring than this conviction 
—that the well-being of the whole is imperilled in the least 
member. 


B. F. Westcott. 
(Westminster Abbey, August 2oth, 1884.) 


III. THE LOVE THAT CALLS US SONS. 

‘‘ Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called the sons of God. And such weare.”—1 JOHN iii. I. 

I. The love that is given. The great tokens, consequences, and 
measures are the gift of Christ and the gift of the Spirit that is 
breathed into Christian spirits. Christ for us and Christ in us. 

II, The sonship which is the purpose of the given love. (1) 
a communicated life; (2) a kindred nature; (3) growth to full 


maturity. 
III. The glad recognition of the sonship by the child’s heart, 
‘“And such we are.’’ The truth is nothing to us unless we have 


made it our very own by faith. 
IV. The loving and devout contemplation of this wonderful ie 
‘« Behold,’’ not a mere exclamation, but a command to do the 
thing; to look, and ever look, and to look again. 
st. This the foundation of all happy and vigorous Christian life. 
2nd. Only to be reached through effort. 
Alexander Maclaren. 


IV. PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA. 
ACTS xxvi. I-29. 
All that Christianity ever asked for is an opportunity to speak 
for itself. This is the only answer that ever made any converts. 
I, Apersonal testimony. If we have nothing to say out of our 
own consciousness and experience we cannot preach. 
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II. An instance of personal conversion. Paul was stubborn, 
haughty, utterly convinced at first; at last ready to be offered. 
He turned right round. If the Christian Church does not effect 
that kind of good, I know not that any other kind of good is really 
worth effecting, except as means to an end. 

III. A conversion based on a distinct history. Incidents local, 
but all the significance universal—Saul, Damascus, the light. 

IV. Christianity entrusts with new missions. The vision might 
be kept up by obedience. 

V. Christianity sustains by Divine inspirations. ‘‘ Having 
obtained help of God I continue.’’ Conversion is followed by 


confirmation. 
Foseph Parker. 


VI. Sermon Notes. 


ee eee 


ON August 5th the Dean of St. Paul’s preached at the opening 
of St. Oswald’s College, Ellesmere, from Acts i. 7, 8. In the 
course of his sermon he spoke as follows on the Signs of the 
Times. 

An occasion like this, which brings us together to mark 
another step in one of the greatest religious enterprises of our 
time, naturally prompts thoughts which measure the present and 
go out to the future. It seems to me just now to be a remarkable 
moment. I don’t know that I recollect any one precisely like it 
in the fifty years which have made the religious history of this 
century so eventful. It is a pause—not of defeat, nor of weari- 
ness, nor of fear, nor of exhaustion; but after long conflicts, of 
quiet ; after long controversies, of rest from the strife of tongues ; 
after long striving, of recognition of a higher level and worthier 
standard in important things; after violent explosions of exas- 
peration and suspicion, a welcoming of the wisdom and the 
beauty of a larger patience and a nobler tolerance ; after extrava- 
gant acts and unmeasured words, of soberness and recollection. 
I say, a pause, for none of us know enough to say how long it 
may last, and how far it is the sign and precursor of a permanent 
state of things. But I think it is true to say that there has been 
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for some time lately a remarkable interval—a ‘‘ peace of the 
Church ’’—a time when sympathy and the realising of the truths 
of Christian fellowship, and a sense of the awful needs and 
dangers of society, and a generous acknowledgment of self- 
devoted efforts to meet them, have overborne the old forces of 
repulsion and estrangement, strong as they were, and for a while 
have commanded and forced the fighters to stay their fighting. 
A pause, a breathing time, a stillness and calm, taking its rise 
in the solemnities and peace of death-beds, and consecrated by 
their memories. And when, in this moment—it may be a mere 
passing one—of pause and calm, our minds go back over the 
past, what a wonderful, overpowering sense of change comes 
over them—change which, with all drawbacks,—and they are 
many and very serious,—has been for the advantage of the cause 
of Christ and His Church. It has robbed us of much that was 
ours; we think of what the Church had then, and has now, at 
the great seats and centres of English education; but if it has 
impaired our machinery, it has quickened and stimulated men. 
Fifty years ago, I can remember it, a young man was ashamed 
to kneel down in church; he would have thought it unfashion- 
able ; he would have thought it affectation. Fifty years ago, for 
a young man to stay for Holy Communion would have seemed 
even to good people eccentric and unreal, a profession beyond 
his years. Fifty years ago there were churches which hardly 
saw the Eucharist from year’s end to year’s end. Fifty years 
ago, except in the Prayer-Book, except in the ideas and perhaps 
the shy practice of a few obscure students or devout observers of 
ancient usage, that which is the foremost and indispensable part 
of Christian worship was looked upon as something meant exclu- 
sively for the stricter and more devout few, or as the rare and 
occasional incentive to a flagging faith. Fifty years ago, there 
was scarcely the pretence of any special training, at least in the 
Church, for the Christian ministry, and except in special instances, 
the poorest preparation either for confirmation or orders. Fifty 
years ago, who dreamed of attempting to rally the masses, or 
even the middle class, despaired of and despised as they were, to 
an intelligent loyalty to the Church ? Who recognised adequately 
the tremendous obligation of providing for those masses an 
education which they could not give themselves, or realised the 
terrible penalty by not doing so in time? Who thought then 
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that by the end of fifty years a vast and energetic Episcopate, 
a new ecclesiastical world in America and the Colonies, would 
have come into existence, ‘‘ to redress,’’ as it was said on another 
occasion, ‘‘the balance of the old Latin world”’ 2? Who thought 
of anything beyond the kind of beneficence, genuine and gracious 
as it was, of women like Elizabeth Fry? Who thought of men 
and women, gently nurtured, refined, with the choice of an easy 
life before them, choosing in numbers and with cheerful hearts to 
give up everything in order to nurse the sick, to live wzthk the 
poor and as the poor, to be the daily companions of the sinners 
and the miserable? Who thought then of crowded churches, 
except to hear the eloquence of the favourite preacher of the 
hour? Who would have thought of seeing working men, in their 
guilds and societies, gathering in numbers to early Communion 
at a cathedral altar? God forbid that we should forget how 
much serious and active goodness there was in those days; how 
much earnest and persevering devotion; how much purity and 
faith, and manly force and unostentatious self-control—how much 
humble simplicity of life—the days of Joshua Watson, and Wil- 
liam Stevens, and Norris of Hackney, the days of Henry Montague, 
and Wilberforce, and Simeon. Things would have gone very 
differently if there had not been the reality of religion deep in 
the heart of the Church. But men living can remember how its 
outward and public aspect, as it looked to spectators in a stirring 
and almost revolutionary time, was at best one of apathy, and 
respectable routine, and timid caution ; and how an incapacity for 
originality, a dread of enthusiasm and enterprise, marked an 
institution which represented that Divine Society which had 
dared to undertake the conquest of the world. Whatever these 
changes mean, whatever they are worth, there they are; and 
surely they are not for nought. It is not of evil, that there has 
come the deeper and more energetic love of the brethren, the 
keener conscience of duty and sin, the more awful sense of God’s 
greatness and goodness, the more eager desire to exalt and pro- 
claim His name. There were those who in those days asked in 
despair—in unwise, unwarrantable, but not unnatural, despair — 
but they asked, ‘‘Can these bones live?’’ Our eyes, the world, 
have seen what is the answer. 

What is this, then—a lull, a gleam of sunshine in the progress 
of the storm ? or the first step in a new and more blessed order, 
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long prayed for, now granted ? Ah, my brethren ! our thoughts 
go back to the lessons of the eve of the Ascension. ‘‘ Times and 
seasons ’’ are out of our hands, out of our forecasting. Anticipa- 
tion is seldom more than idle work. No stranger collection of 
mistakes and surprises could be made than a list of the falsified 
predictions of the wisest men. History is fullof them. We know 
not what awaits us; and with all that makes us glad, no one can 
be blind to changes, to presages, of a very different kind. Wesee 
in our day energy, daring, confidence, force of character, even 
self-devotion, given, as I don’t think they were ever given before, 
to the overthrow, the suppression, the extinction of what we believe 
to be the hopes of mankind. I am not speaking of our own case 
alone ; Christendom, after all, is one, and all are interested in the 
fortunes of every part; and all over Christendom there is the 
Same awful shadow. ‘“ Apparent dire Jacies.’’ Not doubt- 
fully visible in the darkness of 


“The appalling future as it nearer draws,” 


there are the new enemies with which Christian faith, and all that 
it involves and protects, will have to reckon. To the old spirit of 
mockery, coarse or refined, to the old wrangle of argument, also 
Coarse or refined, has succeeded the spirit of grave, measured, 
determined negation—no longer raising questions and urging 
objections, but starting from the assumption that everything is 
decisively and finally ruled against us, that all intelligence and 
all honesty, it may be reluctantly, views our claims as hopeless. 
It is in the air, this implacable foe. It fears not to speak out; it 
imposes its axioms and its principles on society and legislation ; 
but, in still more subtle and impalpable ways, it meets us at every 
turn, in literature, in the press, in what furnishes nine-tenths of 
the reading and thinking of the thousands who read. I do not 
forget how very bad, how very unbelieving the old days often 
were, when religion seemed to rule unquestioned. I donot forget 
that in the very heart of the Middle Ages, the ages, as they are 
called, of faith, there lurked a spirit of audacious revolt, of a 
fierce, bitter, aggressive unbelief. But never, I think, has un- 
belief appealed so widely, so boldly, and with so much fatal effect, 
to the masses. And never were the sources of public thought so 
charged with deliberate unbelief ; never had so many of the minds 
which led their generation in speculation, in culture, in judgment 
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on the past, in laying down the political and social lines of the 
future, accepted, though perhaps with courteous and even sym- 
pathetic respect for religion, yet with settled and calm decision, 
some one or other of those deadly philosophies which make serious 
religion impossible. 

Thus there is before us a future of great hope, and with it, 
also, a future of ghastliest menace. Which is most likely? We 
cannot tell. ‘‘ Though hopes were dupes, fears may be liars” ; 
and the Divine Word comes back—‘“It is not for you to know 
the times and the seasons.’’? But what we do know is that the 
promise is to us as much as to the twelve—‘“ Lo, I am with you 
always, all the days, even unto the end of the world.’? What 
we do know is our office and charge and duty, to be witnesses, 
as they were, to Christ crucified and risen—to be witnesses, /as 
they could not be, to all that has been done for that city of God 
which carries in its bosom the hopes of men. Ask not how the 
world is to goon. Be content with knowing that you are called 
to act upon it—to act upon it, if you have the heart, if you have 
the wisdom, with power of which you know not the limit. In 
that faith began, with such sure foresight, in that faith has been 
carried on, with such undecaying conviction, that great institu- 
tion which has brought us here to-day, and which has sought on 
so noble a scale to retrieve the unfaithfulness and to overtake the 
shortcomings of past times; which has sought, in such varied 
and skilful ways, to recover and establish for the Church and for 
Church religion its due influence on the education of the middle 
classes. It was one of the strange oversights of former times 
that the absence or weakness of this influence on the middle 
classes was hardly noticed and heeded by Churchmen, They 
thought of the poor; not of the tradesmen and farmers. Forty 

years ago an individual clergyman, deeply impressed with the 
want and the danger, devoted his life to a great and systematic 
effort to regain what was lost. What the success has been there 
is no need to tell; look at the banners which led your procession. 
But what is worth observing is this, that education is one of 
those forces by which the course of things cannot but be 
affected, and the future controlled and shaped; and education 
is eminently one of those things which is in our power, in the 
power of each generation to set in action or to neglect. It 
depends on us, as many other things do not depend, what we 
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will do with our children—whether and how we teach and train 
them ; will we take the trouble ? will we be at the expense ? will 
we choose fit instruments ? will we inspire those instruments with 
our own convictions and purpose ? Practically there is no limit 
to its working, but the interest and the means of those who pro- 
mote it. If there is anything certain, it is that where there is 
a good education, men will seek for it for their children. Anda 
good education is a thing which we can supply, if we will go 
about it. We need not, it is a most important point to remem- 
ber—we need not let education on a great scale slip out of our 
hands. If we do, I do not say that God will not find other 
means to recruit, perhaps to reinvigorate, His Church; but we 
shall have a heavy account to give, if from negligence, or want 
of courage, or want of public spirit, or fear of spending, we 
throw away that natural and immense’ power over the future 
which God has placed in our hands. 

We have lost much. Let us be honest, and say that we de- 
served to lose it. Wecertainly did not turn to due account the 
immense privileges which had come down to us. There was a 
time when boldness and earnestness and faithfulness on the part 
of the Church and its leaders might have so far got hold of the 
education of the country, that it would have been almost impossible 
without violence to have deprived us of it. That time is gone by ; 
we find ourselves with formidable rivals, and the spirit of the day 
against us. Part of the offered chance is withdrawn and will not 
be repeated ; but part of it still remains, and is still offered to us, 
on its strict conditions. Here in England, at least, we may still 
count in the long run on fair play. If we choose to accept all that 
is involved in a serious effort—trouble, expense, opposition, worty, 
occasional mistakes, and disappointment—there is a vast pro- 
vince still open to us to occupy. God grant us the will. To have 
recovered for Christ and His Church so important a part of the 
education of the country, by patience and sacrifice and the en- 
thusiasm of honest work, may console us for much that is dark 
and threatening in the future. It is a token that the power of. 
Christ is still with us. My brethren, let us take courage from all 
that He has done for us and shown us from our wonderful history. 
Let us arise and go forward—fighting against sin and sloth and 
ignorance ; fighting for our true home and country, the Church 
of God ; fighting like men for this dear and beautiful England. 


I. Sermons. 


NIGHT. 
BY REV. CANON LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L.* 


“Thou hast proved and visited mine heart in the night season,”— 
PSALM xvii. 3. 


THERE is no necessary contrast such as is sometimes 
supposed to exist between what are called the scientific 
and the religious views of nature. Science keeps its eye 
upon the facts of nature as they come before it; it 
carefully verifies and measures them; it endeavours to 
discover their exact relations to each other ; it sees in 
each of them a fragment of that vast universe that 
surrounds us, and of which each one of us forms a part. 
The man of science delights to trace each fact, feature, 
and occurrence in nature back to some law, some cause, 
some antecedent as its immediate parent, and, so far, its 
explanation. For him each fact has its Aerocerstte or, 
it may be, its undiscoverable yet certain place and func- 
tion in that onward, unresting, unceasing movement 
which transcends the divisions of time and the vicissitudes 
of individual being, and growth and decay, and life and 
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death. Each ripple on the surface of the mighty current, 
each phase of the swiftly changing being that presents 
itself only to disappear into the dark, unexplored back- 
ground of what seems to be merely matter and force— 
each has for science the highest interest, and science, as 
such, has in it no interest beyond. But it is otherwise 
with religion. Religion, too, is interested in nature; for 
is not nature a revelation, partial and inadequate, yet still 
a revelation, of the Being whose handiwork itis? Re- 
ligion is interested in nature; but behind each natural 
fact, feature, and occurrence religion sees not only or 
chiefly the immediate physical antecedent or cause of it, 
but Him to whom both effect and cause are alike trace- 
able. And since He is not merely the first of all causes, 
not merely the first of all intelligences, but a moral Being, 
whose justice and whose love and interest in the creatures 
whom He has made, that they may know and love Him, 
are equal to His intelligence and His power, religion sees 
in nature, sees in its sterner as well as its more tender 
moods, in its storm and calm, in its rain and drought, in 
its cloud and sunshine, in its day and night, not mere 
phenomena, as they are scientifically apprehended, but 
successive and vivid expressions of the awful and beauti- 
ful character of the great Being beyond. 

Science points its telescopes to heaven, and calculates, 
with admirable and unerring precision, the distance of a 
sun, or the speed at which a planet will accomplish its 
orbit, and the remote date at which a comet will again 
become visible, while religion chants the even sublimer 
truth— The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork. There is neither 
speech nor language ; but their voices are heard among 
them. Their sound is gone out into all lands, and their 
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words into the end of the earth.” There is an outbreak 
of Vesuvius, and science forthwith busies itself with the 
Strength and the direction of the voleanic forces which 
are thus known to be in movement beneath the crust of 
the earth. Or a storm of exceptional violence bursts 
upon our shores, and new efforts are made to refer it to 
some cycle of atmospheric disturbance which is as yet 
imperfectly recognised ; but religion the while utters her 
warning that God’s voice is uttered in nature; that He 
has some message, be it what it may, for the Ge and 
human world, that He is making the flames of fire to be 
His ministers ; that His way is in the sea and His paths 
in deep ater, though His footsteps be unknown; that 
He is making the clouds His chariot, and walking on the 
wings of the wind. Or some destroying epidemic, like 
cholera, is striking panic into the populations of great 
countries, and science is busying herself in the kindly and 
most useful task of discovering the insect, the germ, the 
bacillus, the bacterium, which propagates the disorder, 
and, if she may, of summarily dealing with it; while 
religion is equally prepared either for her ath or her 
failure, since the event, in any case, is from God. To 
science the human frame itself suggests the chemistry or 
the anatomy of our great schools of medicine; religion 
ascends to the mysterious region beyond, in which life and 
that mystery, the transmission of life, is traced up to its 
first, its only Source :—“ Thine eyes did see my substance, 
yet being imperfect; and in thy book were all my 
members written, which day by day were fashioned, when 
as yet there was none of them.” 

And between these ways of looking at nature there is 
—I repeat it—no necessary contradiction. Contradiction 
only arises when religious men hint that accurate scien- 
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tific observation may be what it never can be—dangerous 
to religion; or when scientific men abandon observation 
for rash hypothesis, or press conclusions derived from 
sensible observation into spheres of thought and being 
where they are plainly out of place. And the two states 
of mind do not belong to two different stages of civilisa- 
tion. Religion is more necessary to us men than science, 
and, therefore, in the order of time, God has taught us 
religion first of all; but the two ways of looking at 
nature may coincide harmoniously in the same age and in 
the same mind—nay, the one may stimulate and minister 
to the other. Science, by its revelations, does but enhance 
in our minds the splendour, the mystery of Him who is 
beyond those revelations ; and when religion names nature 
as a book of God she consecrates every effort of science 
to interpret it. The succession of day and night, and of 
work and rest, will illustrate what Iam saying. Physi- 
cally speaking, we all know night is the result of a 
revolution of the planet which we inhabit, whereby the 
spot which we happen to occupy is for some hours turned 
away from the sun. But if we look on this world as the 
dwelling-place of man—the one being on its surface who 
has conscions relations with its Maker—it is evident that 
night, whatever be the independent physical or astrono- 
mical account of it, must have another and a higher 
meaning; and this, its higher meaning and purpose, is 
hinted at in the exclamation of the psalmist—‘ Thou 
hast proved and visited mine heart in the night 
season.” 

The religious aspects of night are many. We will try 
to consider three of them. Night, then, viewed in its 
relations to the life of man, strikes us, first of all, and 
pre-eminently, as an interruption. It breaks in upon and 
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suspends human occupation of whatever kind; it writes 
on the face of the heavens the veto of God on uninter- 
rupted work. By it the Great Ruler of the Universe 
interferes periodically, that His creatures may economise 
the limited supply of strength with which He has endowed 
them. At the very least, eight hours in the twenty-four, 
a quarter of a century in the life of a man of seventy-five 
—I am, of course, here greatly understating the case— 
are withdrawn, are rescued by night from the grasping 
demands of competitive labour; and as each day the 
shadow of night creeping around the surface of the world 
advances from village to village, from city to city, from 
country to country, from continent to continent, from east 
to west, millions of human workers hail the approaching 
pause in toil which is thus mercifully imposed upon them. 
At night’s approach, indeed, “the wild animals roaring 
after their prey do seek their meat from God, and the sun 
ariseth and they get them away together, and lay them 
down in dens”; but man’s prerogative and rule it is, 
when his life has not been distorted by artificial civilisa- 
tion, that he “ goeth forth to his work and to his labour 
until the evening.” We are so accustomed ourselves, we 
take the familiar features of our life so much for granted, 
that we probably fail, at first, to see anything noteworthy 
in the interruption of work by the recurrence of night ; 
and yet conceivably, at least, it might have been ordered 
otherwise. Man might conceivably have been so fashioned 
as to bea continuously working being, exposed to no such 
regulated interruption. And this enforced suspension of 
activity cannot but suggest a meaning. It suggests not 
merely the limited stock of strength at our disposal, which 
thus needs to be often and regularly refreshed and re- 
plenished, but it also reminds us that we have a higher 
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life than that which is represented and made the most of 
by the activity of this life, which will last when all that 
belongs to this shall have passed away—a life for the 
nutriment and development of which God thus makes 
provision, or invites us to make provision, lest we should 
be swept without thought, without purpose, down the 


stream of time into the vast eternity that awaits us. 
No doubt the natural rule is in our modern world 


largely, perhaps inevitably, modified in the great centres 
of human activity. Gas and electricity are now the ser- 
vants of us men, and: they have gone far to make us, as 
we may think, independent of the light of the sun. Cer- 
tainly, there are times in the year when it is easy here in 
London to forget that we have any relations to the sun at 
all; and this helps forward the unnatural practice of turn- 
ing night into day for purposes of toil as well as for 
purposes of pleasure, which obtains increasingly, as it is 
to be feared, among us. Against this some recent efforts. 
are a protest, which seem to deserve our warm sympathy. 
The Early Closing Movement, as it is called, is an attempt 
to recover the rest and leisure which, by God’s appoint- 
ment, are given with nightfall for the sons of toil from 
the ever increasing demands of competition; and on the 
success of this movement the health and well-being, 
physical and moral, of thousands of young people of both 
sexes in this metropolis, and in other great centres of 
industry, very largely depends. And yet at the worst 
our modern life of high pressure only innovates, within 
limits, upon the appointment of God in nature. The 
streets may be lighted through the long hours of the 
winter night ; but as the hours pass, the sounds of busy 
human life do die gradually away, and little, at last, is to 
be heard save the footfall of the policeman, or the striking 
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of some clock that marks the advance of time. Man 
obeys, at last, the summons of night—late, but at last, he 
withdraws from the importunities of his busy existence 
for that reinvigoration of his strength which comes with 
rest. Does he withdraw for any other and higher purpose 
as well? Night, it has been said, is an interruption ; it 
is in this like illness—it obliges us to pause that we may 
take the measure of what we are doing and of what we 
are. It suggests that this busy world, with its incessant 
preoccupations, is not our all; that there is one Being who 
infinitely transcends it, and who is hidden from our sight 
by its great and petty cares, by its engrossing pleasures, 
by its varied and exhausting demands upon our little stock 
of thought and strength. Oh! it is in mercy that He 
thus bids us take note that if we do forget Him, He all 
the while is here, more powerful, wiser, fairer, immeasur- 
ably, than any beneath His throne, and more worthy far 
of the best efforts of our understanding, of the truest 
homage of our hearts. 

And, again, night suggests danger. The daylight is of 
itself protection. When daylight is withdrawn much 
becomes possible which it forbids. Night is the oppor- 
tunity of wild beasts and of evil men; they ply their 
trade during its dark and silent hours. And thus St. 
Paul describes the workers of darkness as “ unfruitful,” 
and the thief to whose stealthy approach our Lord com- 
pares the unexpectedness of His second coming is “a 
thief in the night.” If, indeed, St. Paul were to visit 
London on the afternoon of a Bank Holiday, it is to be 
feared that he would have to reconsider his remark, based 
upon the observation of only pagan cities, that “they 
that be drunken are drunken in the night,” But, at any 
rate, it is still true upon the whole that night is the ap- 
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propriate and recognised season of peril and disaster. 
Nor is imagination the parent of the idea, since imagina- 
tion does but dwell upon and realise in detail what 
experience has taught before. It may, indeed, be thought 
that this estimate of night belongs only to a rude and 
uncivilised stage of human life, when society and law are 
still in their infancy, when order is imperfectly recognised, 
when crimes and violence are necessarily frequent. Why 
should we pray God, it has been asked, “to lighten our 
darkness,” when our streets are brilliant from sunset to 
sunrise with gas or electricity ? Why beg that of His 
great mercy He would “protect us from all perils and 
dangers of this night,” when with this very object of 
protection the City and the Metropolitan Police are so ad- 
mirably organised'? Whether our lighted streets and our 
police force do actually, or under any circumstances avail 
altogether to arrest the activities of criminal violence is a 
question which we need not here discuss; but there is 
one form of nightly danger—the creation of civilisation 
itself{—against which, we must often and sadly reflect, no 
human care will absolutely insure our safety. Most cer- 
tain it is that if civilisation enriches us with one hand, 
she often, with the other, neutralises her gift ; her science, 
which gives man’s benevolence such astonishing command 
over nature, also arms his passions, as we know too well, 
with new and terrific means for destroying life; her 
medicine, which soothes pain’ with so many a subtle 
anodyne, yet prolongs physical existence under conditions 
when to exist is necessarily to suffer. For there is a lofty 
and an equal justice which measures out to the successive 
generations of men a more equal share of the goods and 
ills of life than the unlikeness of their outward circum- 
stances would at first lead us to suppose. And, so, if in 
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some respects night is less perilous for us than it was for 
our rude forefathers, in others it is more so. In the lofty 
and often densely inhabited houses which frank the 
thoroughfares of a great city like this there is an enemy 
who may make his appearance when we least suspect. It 
was not difficult for simple men who dwelt in tents or in 
rude cabins to escape from the ravages of fire. We do 
not often hear that the tenants of a shepherd’s hut had 
been burned in their beds; but when long and intricate 
passages, and many flights of stairs, have to be traversed 
_ ere the old or the sick, whom a most stifling, scorching 
burst of flame and smoke has just roused from their mid- 
night slumber, can reach a place of safety, the event will 
too probably be fatal. Only last spring, in the tragedy 
which occurred in the Old Bailey, not three hundred yards 
from this Cathedral, we saw how powerless civilisation 
may be when in command of its most effective resources 
against the deadly ravages of fire. It is with civilised as 
with savage man—he has in the last resort only one Pro- 
tector : He who gave us life can alone guarantee to us 
the permanence of the gift, since He can order the unruly 
wills and affections of sinful men, and can control the 
destructive force of nature, and the sequence of events. 
‘““My time is in Thy hand.” “TI will lay me down in 
peace, and sleep; for Thou, Lord, only makest me dwell 
in safety.” 

And a third aspect of the night is, that it is a time 
during which God often speaks solemnly to the soul of 
man. Certainly night is a season of sleep; but the sleep 
of the body is not wholly and always the sleep of the 
soul. Often we carry into sleep the thoughts and aims, 
the passions and aspirations, the terrors and anxieties of 
our waking hours ; we traverse it in a condition of broken 
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or half-suspended consciousness. This faculty of the 
soul is active while another is dormant; this truth or fact 
is clearly perceived while another is lost sight of; or it is 
distorted into some horrible or grotesque caricature of the 
reality. Sometimes the mind is hopelessly passive ; some- 
times it is. unnaturally energetic, controlled for one 
moment by the severest exercise of the judgment, only 
that the next it may become the prey of the wildest freaks 
of the fancy. How familiar to all of us are the experi- 
ences of sleep! Yet how little do we really know of that 
strange borderland between the world of sense and the 
‘world of spirits! Most assuredly to ascribe a dream to 
indigestion is in no way to account for the form the 
dream takes; no disorder of the bodily organs can pos- 
sibly explain the subtile variety of intellectual and moral 
agitation which often enters into a single dream—those 
vague and dreadful apprehensions, that awful soul-appal- 
ling spectre, those terrible moments of suspense, those 
sharp spasms of agony, those ineffable ecstasies, playing 
as they do in swift succession upon every note upon the 
vast keyboard of the human soul. When Lord Boling- 
broke, the deist, is arguing against revelation, he makes. 
the important admission that it is in reason impossible to 
deny that Almighty God may, if He wills, communicate 
His mind and will toa human soul. No believer in God’s. 
existence can reasonably deny it; although how spirit 
may communicate spirit, the infinite Spirit of God with 
the finite spirit of man—who of us men shall dare to 
say? But if we cannot explain how a process takes 
place, that is no reason for denying that it may or does 
take place, and the action of God upon the human soul 
is not more mysterious than it is certain—just as are 
Numberless other facts, such as the action of the human 
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soul upon the muscles of the body, facts within and facts 
around us, matters of hard experience, yet defying all our 
efforts to explain or analyse them. 

If God can communicate at pleasure with the soul of 
man, bearing in upon it thoughts and affections, influences 
which move the understanding, influences which move the 
will, He may do so in states of half-consciousness, as well 
as in states of full consciousness; He may make a dream 
as well as a sudden intuition of the reason in a man’s 
waking hours the vehicle of His mind and His will. The 
_ Bible tells us that He has done so again and again. The 
dreams of Pharaoh’s servants, which were interpreted by 
Joseph ; the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar, which were inter- 
preted by Daniel; the dreams of our Lord’s foster-father, 
revealing to him the high honour put upon his virgin 
spouse, and bidding him take her and the Divine Child 
into Egypt; the dreams of St. Paul, when the angel of 
the Lord stood by him in the midst of the Mediterranean 
storm and bade him fear not, since he would live to be 
brought before Czesar, and assuring him that God had 
given him all the companions of his voyage to his prayers 
—these are cases in point. If the Bible is to guide us, 
there can be no doubt that dreams have often been made 
the vehicle of communication of the Divine will to man, 
and that it leads us to expect that they may be so again. 
No doubt there is room enough for delusion in such a 
matter as this ; ‘and in religious books we are often warned 
against attaching importance to dreams, as being a form 
of superstition ; and Bishop Ken prays— 

‘*Let no ill dreams disturb my rest”’ ; 
and a greater hymn-writer than he, and an older one— 


‘Let dreams depart and visions fly, the offspring of the night.’” 
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And the reason for this is that during sleep God and good 
angels are not the only beings who may possibly act upon 
the half-passive soul. Other spirits most assuredly there 
are, subtle and malignant, who may, within prescribed 
limits, disturb and mislead us. Their activity is, at any 
rate, a reason for not attaching too much importance to 
any dream, unless in our waking hours we are satisfied 
that it is in accordance with what we know independently 
of the will of God. Certainly it must be within the expe- 
rience of many of us that there are cases in modern life 
in which it is difficult not to think that as of old God 
speaks to the human soul thus in sleep, warning, encou- 
raging, directing, invigorating it, echoing in the hours of 
sleep the lessons which conscience has proclaimed by day, 
and, perchance, notifying to it some truth or fact unknown 
before, to be verified not long after by experience. Of 
many such visitations as these, as we look back at them, 
we may surely and reverently say, ‘‘ Thou hast proved 
and visited mine heart in the night season.” 

But it is not in dreams that God generally speaks to 
man in the silent hours of the night. We are accustomed 
to think of sleeplessness as a great misfortune, and no 
doubt for men who have to use their brains or their limbs 
by day the absence of sleep at night is a very serious 
trouble ; it deprives us of the refreshment of body and 
mind which is needful for effective work. And yet sleep- 
lessness may be a very great blessing, if only we think of 
it, first as part of the will of God respecting us, and next 
if we are open to its many opportunities. Never does God 
speak more solemnly, more persuasively, to the human 
soul than during the waking hours of the night. We are 
alone, it may be, in the dark, yet in full possession of 
ourselves and of all our faculties; we are alive as really 
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as during the busy hours of daylight to the solemnities of 
existence ; -and within us is a voice which speaks for God 
incessantly, only during the hours of business and of 
pleasure it is silenced by the many-tongued clamour 
around us, or its lessons are forgotten amid the distraction 
of a thousand competing interests. In the silent night. 
conscience has its chance, conscience speaks, and we listen; 
we hear no other voice ; conscience revives the past, and 
the eye of sense rests upon no object which can compete 
with and efface the awful impression. The past rises at 
the bidding of conscience—it rises as from the dead; 
neglected opportunities, the unresisted sins, the disregarded 
warnings, the profound degradations; they rise all of 
them, pressing eagerly, one after another, for distinct 
recognition by the terrified eye of the soul. Conscience 
often seems to inspire its faithful attendant memory with 
a weird and supernatural activity ; and what was for long 
years forgotten reappears with every circumstance of 
contemporary distinctness, so that time and sequence have 
vanished, and the soul sees its whole history at a glance. 
And thus it is that the unseen is felt to be what it always 
is—near and importunate; thus it is that the duties of 
time are, for the moment, illuminated” by the light of 
eternity, and we listen to the awful undertone of all human 
existence, and the troops of the angels who execute the 
will of the Highest sweep around us with a vehemence 
which is almost sensible, and in our ears the voices of 
the dead, whom we have known long since on earth, 
sound with a plaintive and incessant monotony, while a 
new world of practical thought and resolution steadily 
thrusts itself upon us. Then it is that religion asserts its 
empire, and we acknowledge to ourselves with sorrow how 
much we have overlooked, or forgotten, or despised, or 
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set asunder, that had the first of all claims upon us. For 
above all else One there is whom hereafter we shall see 
with the eye of the flesh: and even now in these, the 
preliminaries of His judgment, His voice seems to say to 
us, “For thee I left the glories of My heavenly throne; _ 
for thee I took upon Me a servant's form, and the life of 
toil and hardship; for thee I endured the spittle and the 
scorn, and the nails and the spear, and the lingering 
torture of the cross, and the sharpness of death. What 
hast thou done, what art thou doing, for Me ?” 

Yes; it is true, now as of old, that night has its solitary, 
its priceless opportunities. Not a few men living can date 
a complete change in the whole direction and purpose of 
life from the agony and struggle which those silent hours 
have witnessed when, like the patriarch, they wrestled 
with prayer with the Giver of pardon and the Source of 
strength, and have at last prevailed. Then, as at other 
times, all the lower instincts of nature are against the 
more generous aspirations of the soul; but then, beyond 
other times, it is true that “the kingdom of heaven suffereth 


violence, and the violent take it by force.” ‘Every night,” 
says a penitent, “wash I my bed and water my couch 
with my tears.” ‘In the night,” cries another, “I com- 


mune with my own heart, and search out my spirit.” “In 
the night season also,” exclaims the great sufferer in the 
prophecy, “I take no rest; but Thou continuest holy, O 
Thou worship of Israel.” ‘I have thought,” protests an 
exile, “upon Thy name, O Lord, in the night season, and 
I have kept Thy law.” ‘At midnight,” he resolves, “I 
will rise to give thanks unto Thee.” And why? ‘Because 
of Thy righteous judgment.” And another solemnly ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Ye that by night stand in the house of the Lord 
in the courts of the house of our God, lift up your hands 
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in the sanctuary, and praise the Lord.” Each of these 
_ men most assuredly could lift his eyes to heaven, and 
could say with another, “Thou hast proved and visited 
my heart in the night season.” 

One practical lesson, at least, may be remembered as 
bearing upon this subject—the duty of storing the mind 
while we are yet comparatively young and strong with 
that which in the hours of sleeplessness and pain will 
enable us to rise up to God. The seven Psalms of peni- 
tence, the 6th, the 32nd, the 38th, the 5ist, the 102nd, 
' the 130th, and the 143rd will give full expression to what 
all Christians feel, or ought to feel, about much in their 
past lives. The Te Deum is at once praise and prayer, 
and there is so much in every single phrase of it that it 
will occupy a believing Christian (so said one who spoke 
from long experience) ‘(during the greater part of an 
entirely sleepless night.” And then the Collects in the 
Prayer-Book cover the whole range of our spiritual needs; 
and to have learned them in early childhood, and thus to 
be able to fall back upon them throughout life in the night, 
may be an untold blessing. A mind well stored with 
Holy Scripture, with good prayers and hymns, need never 
feel that the waking hours of the night are lost ; they may 
do more for ‘the soul’s true sanctification and peace than 
any others in this our brief earthly pilgrimage. 

God grant that some of us may be able to utter a 
Christian echo to the Psalmist’s words: “ Thou, O Lord 
Jesus, Thou, in Thy condescending love, again and again 
hast proved and visited this poor heart of mine in the 
night season; and now, though all unworthy, it is Thine, 
purchased by Thy blood, consecrated by Thy spirit, 
renewed and invigorated by Thy sacraments, drawn and 
knit by bands of Thine own making, to Thy blessed Self 
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—Thyself, the everlasting. home and prize of the lowest 
as of the highest of Thy redeemed.” 


JOSEPHAIN EGYPT: 


BY THE VERY REV. DEAN BUTCHER, D.D., CHAPLAIN AT 
CAIRO.* 


“ So now it was not you that sent me hither, but God.’—GEN. xlv. 8. 


Wuen the story of Joseph and his brethren is being read 
in Church, it is hardly possible to avoid preaching from it, 
even when one is in England ; but in Egypt we should be 
omitting a great opportunity if we failed to bring before 
you the group of figures which belongs to the scenery 
around us. The history of Joseph lends an imperishable 
interest to Egypt, and Egypt helps us to understand the 
history of Joseph. 

In the chapters of Genesis which unfold the story, we 
get more than glimpses—we get real and vivid pictures of 
the Egypt of ancient days. The researches of scholars 
have enabled us to understand much that was once hard 
for us to comprehend. The name of Joseph has zot, I 
believe, been found on papyrus or inscription, but incidents, 
like those in the Bible narrative, are proved to have been 
common in the olden days. Let me shortly throw together 
a few facts illustrative of the Bible. 

I accept the conclusions of Brugsch that Joseph was in 
Egypt 1730 years B.C. At this time, according to the 
inscription in the tomb of Baba, a great scarcity of food 
prevailed. The occupant of the tomb, according to cus- 
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tom, relates his good deeds, and these were the doling out 
of provision to the hungry. “TI collected the harvest,” 
Says the inscription, ‘‘I collected the harvest, a friend of 
the harvest God. I was watchful at the time of sowing, 
and now when a famine arose, lasting many years, I issued 
out corn to the city at each famine.” Doubtless the man 
was one of Joseph's subordinates. There is another won- 
derful parallel to the story of Joseph in the poem of “The 
Two Brothers,” which has been translated, and which I 
strongly recommend you to read. The names, too, are 
suggestive. Potiphar means, in all likelihood, “dependent 
upon the palace ”—a very suitable name for the captain of 
Pharaoh’s bodyguard. Asenath, the name of Joseph’s 
wife, means “ precious or consecrated.” The rank given 
to Joseph was that of “ Adon” of the whole land—a power 
equivalent to that of regent. It is not easy, I believe, to 
determine the exact meaning of Joseph’s Egyptian name, 
“‘Zaphnath Paaneah,” but the most plausible explanation 
is “food of life” or “food of the living ”—a most appro- 
priate name to the man who did so much in the great 
famine to rescue Pharaoh’s myriads from starvation. 
But itis not only in the volumes of the antiquarian that 
- we must look for light on the story of Joseph. We see 
the river which Pharaoh saw in his dream, and the green 
meadow on its banks. We see the obelisk, sole relic of 
the temple of the hawk-headed god of Heliopolis. We see 
embalmed bodies like those of Joseph and his father. We 
see in the museum representations of high officials invested 
with the golden chain or necklace which was given to him, 
and the signet ring of authority which he wore. The 
whole scene, in fact, of the 39th and following chapters of 
Genesis is impressed on us clearly and vividly by a resi- 
dence in Egypt. 
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And, now, what is the special lesson of the story which 
is so familiar and dear to childhood, and which is full of 
such pathetic and natural touches that it never grows old ? 
It has this attractive influence on the young, from the 
picture that it gives of family life, and from the fact that. 
the introduction of the machinery of dreams into the plot 
charms the imagination. But to mature age, and to a 
religious man, it owes its power to something deeper tham 
this, for the story of Joseph is to all men for ever the best. — 
proof of the working of the hand of Providence. The 
jealousy of the brothers at the favouritism of the father 
for the boy dreamer; the hateful conspiracy to kill him ; 
the gleam of mercy in the breast of Reuben ; the sale to 
the Ishmaelites ; the adventures in Egypt; the elevation 
of a foreigner from the dungeon to the viceregal chariot ; 
the famine, the same event which was the foundation of 
Joseph’s fame as an administrator being the cause of his 
reconciliation with his brethren, an exact fulfilment of the 
text: “ When a man’s ways please the Lord, He maketh 
even his enemies to be at peace with him”; then later, the 
delay of the climax by Joseph’s “ policy to stay his breth- 
ren,” and the piteous cry of Israel, Azmself a sufferer in his 
age by artifice and plot as he had been in his youth a 
deceiver and a plotter, —it is all complete as an example of 
God’s wonder-working power. The end is linked to the 
beginning by ties of which not a thread is wanting, and we 
feel as we read the words of the hero, that the light which 
cleared up the perplexities of his life has helped to clear up 
the perplexities of hundreds of lives since. The words 
spoken in the palace of Pharaoh three thousand years ago» 
have come true in cottage and palace alike in every age = 
“So now it was not you that sent me hither, but God.” 
This history is the best commentary on_the verse— 
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“‘ Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign will.” 


My friends, there are times in all our lives when we are 
in doubt about what we shall do ; when we see arguments 
nearly balanced on both sides, and jarring claims and hands 
stretched out to draw us in different directions. These are 
parts of the trial life of a state which is never understood 
_ unless we feel it to be, above everything else, a state of 
probation. What shall we do in this stress and perplexity ? 
I say believe that, as through the life of Joseph, so through 
our life there are threads which connect the different scenes, 
and bind together the destinies of the different actors. 
The bread was supplied to the famishing Egyptian fellah 
by hands which had been lifted in vain supplication to 
move the pity of a brother. Joseph was schooled by 
misery to succour the miserable. 

And there is more than this. If you read the history 
of Joseph as a family story only, you lose many of its 
lessons, you miss much of its significance; but we have 
an inspired commentary upon it in the 105th Psalm. This 
shows in a wonderful way the continuity of God’s plan, 
and the oneness of the thread that ties together the his- 
tories of Israel and of Egypt. It begins by a call to give 
thanks to God, and reminds the Israelites of the marvel- 
lous. works already wrought. Then it bids the seed of 
Abraham recollect how they were promised Canaan ; how 
many things seemed to delay their entering on it; how 
the famine came, “ He called for a dearth upon the land” ; 
- then how “He had sent a man before them, even Joseph, 
who was sold to bea bondservant”; and so on and on to 
the very end; how through Joseph first, and through the 
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greater Moses later, the plan, one and the same, had been 
carried on. Thus we learn never to detach private life 
from public life; to link the stories of individuals to the 
stories of nations; to make biography illustrate history. 
Indeed, is not history a collection of biographies ? Now 
the connection of Israel and Egypt merges into the lives of 
Joseph and Moses; or, rather, Joseph and Moses make 
the history of Egypt. My friends, is there not a moral 
and a warning for us here ?—for surely to-day England 
has the making or the marring of Egypt in her own hands. 
Just as when the famine he had foretold came on the land 
of Pharaoh everything depended on the administrative 
ability of the Hebrew stranger, on whose neck Pharaoh 
tied the chain of the Adon, so now, under God, everything 
depends on the men who have the high responsibility of 
office here to-day. Now I say that nothing is more con- 
spicuous in Joseph than the height of his ideal, the purity 
and elevation of his aims. He was a man of the purest, 
noblest character, and let me quote one of the greatest of 
living Englishmen and remind you that “at the present 
juncture we need character more than intellect, the force 
of simple manhood more than dexterity of tongue.” I be- 
lieve that God must and will work good for Egypt through 
England, because if I did not believe this I could not 
believe God at all. Let this give us energy and faith. 
Though now it is as hard for us to see as it was hard for 
Joseph to see his way to the chariot of Pharaoh when he 
was in the prison cell; though now it is as hard for us to 
see as it was hard for Jacob to believe that the wagons 
to take him to Joseph were on their way when he said so 
bitterly “ All these things are against me,”—still we must 
believe that help is at hand. “The darkest hour in the 
twenty-four is the one before dawn.” If we are steadfast 
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and earnest all will be well, and England, looking on a 
regenerated and happy Egypt, will soon or late be able to 
Say to the politicians who forced her to undertake the 
hardest of her many hard tasks, “So now it was not “you 
that sent me hither, but God.” 


LI. Expository Section. 


—— i 
THE TREASURE AND THE PEARL. 
BY PROFESSOR F. L. STEINMEYER, OF BERLIN.* 


Tue Evangelist Matthew has not remarked in vain that 
the Lord, after he had finished the fourth parable, left the 
people and directed His instruction henceforth exclusively 
to His own. He denied the succeeding parables, not only 
to the understanding, but also to the ear of the crowd. 
They were neither fitted nor intended for publicity. . The 
preceding parables explained facts evident to every eye; 
for the discernment of the new ones personal experience 
was necessary. That only revealed mysteries of such a 
kind to the called and chosen. Here, then, exegesis had 
no easy position. It is not surprising that curious con- 
jectures were repeatedly made. In the seeking, merchant 
men believed they saw the very person of the Lord, and 
by the image of the pearl the holy people was to be 
understood. The common explanation, defended also by 
Gobel, viz., “the Messianic salvation as the most precious 


* Translated for the CONTEMPORARY PULPIT from Professor 
Steinmeyer’s newly-published work, ‘‘ Die Parabeln des Herrn.”’ 
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possession is to be won for our own through the sacrifice 
of all earthly belongings,” is indeed rejected by no one as 
unsuitable, for the idea itself is warranted by numerous 
declarations of the Lord. But for those who content 
themselves in this, the answer is not sufficient for satis- 
faction. “Have ye understood this?” With this question 
Jesus turns afterwards to the twelve. “ Yes, Lord,” they 
reply. As for the present moment, their ‘ Yes” probably 
comes under the same criticism to which that “we are 
able” belongs, with which they answered the question, 
“Can ye also drink of the cup that I drink?” But the 
hour struck, then they understood in the light what He 
spoke now in the darkness. Let us look at it. 

Treasure and pearl. The first question will be, What 
are we to understand by these? Treasure avd pearl, so 
_ Wwe express it; for there is no distinction between them. 
The pearl is also a treasure; among the Orientals espe- 
cially it was considered such. Higher in price than jewels 
and gold, it was recognised as the measure of solid worth, 
He, above all, who can call the crown of pearls his own, 
the one of great price which outshines them all, he pos- 
sesses what the men found in the field, he possesses a 
treasure. 

The pearl is illustrated hy the treasure, the treasure 
by the pearl. But what is meant by this corresponding 
twofold image, Hees to one and the same idea? 
In what consists this “éy dya@év,” which comprises an 
abundant wealth, which gives full satisfaction, a true 
avtdpxea ? We hear not merely a word akin to it, but 
a satisfactory answer to our question is obtained, when the 
ze repeatedly speaks of a “ daepBddXov,” or “ drep- 
éyov”” which he on his part has won, but which the grace 
of God has intended for, and hiived to, all men without 
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distinction. He names it the “ knowledge of Christ Jesus 
our Lord,” and writes, “I have suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them but dung, that I may win 
Christ,” in whom all treasures are hidden.” The Christ 
of whom the hymn sings— 


“‘ Treasure, than all treasures greater, 
Jesus, dearest treasure, Thou; ”’ 


the Christ of whom John witnesses, “He that hath the 
Son of God hath life; He is the pearl, He is the treasure. 
In a parable the Lord told this to His disciples privately 
(«ar idiav). In what sense, for what purpose? Those 
whom He has just called blessed, because their eyes saw 
what they saw, they shall preserve therein; it may be the 
“unspeakable gift” (Swped dvexdujyntos) itself, or rather 
the fulness of satisfaction, a satisfaction, in which the 
question can never arise, ‘We have forsaken all, what 
shall we have for it?” Let us grant this then. 

But what is the mystery of the kingdom which is pointed 
out to the future apostles by means of this parable? We 
presuppose such a kingdom, and at once the gate becomes 
visible through which we can recognise it. We have 
rejected the idea of a difference between the treasure and 
the pearl; all the more certainly does another distinction 
exist between the two narratives. A man finds a treasure. 
Unexpectedly, in astonishment, he perceives it neither as 
a thief (Matt. vi. 19) nor yet as a treasure-digger by 
profession has he sought for it; but it happened by chance 
(kata ovykupiav) that he came in sight of the treasure. 

The merchant man also is surprised. His experienced 
eye has never yet beheld what suddenly comes before him 
here. But he has sought for this jewel, and sought it 
long. A tradesman, a merchant, he has travelled over 
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land and sea; he has travelled in search of pearls, and 
now, at last, it has chanced that he can look upon the 
one, the precious pearl, as a reward for his unwearied 
perseverance. The parables in themselves are intelligible 
and clear. But the actual explanation is dark. Undoubt- 
edly the shade of prophecy has touched them both. ‘I 
answer those that asked not for Me, I am found of those 
that sought Me not.” And again, “‘Seek the Lord while 
He may be found, call ye upon Him while He is near; 
if ye seek Me with your whole heart, I will be found of 
you.” Perhaps it draws a distinction between those in 
the circle of the disciples, whose astonished eye had 
suddenly beheld the treasure, and those whose joyful cry, 
“We have found the Messiah,” had been preceded by the 
question, ‘‘What seek ye?” Only the mystery of the 
kingdom is not yet recognised by means of this kind. 

The relation of the parables to each other, that, namely, 
wherein they respectively differ, is only seen, we believe, 
in the true light when the consideration of what is common 
to both takes the precedence. But the harmony does 
not consist so much in this, that the gain here as there 
demands the sacrifice of the man’s whole possession, but 
it rests on another less significant moment. We mean 
the finding (etp#v). In the one parable, as in the other, 
the same thing is expressly said of the subject. And 
this happens intentionally. The treasure, the pearl, the 
precious thing, which secures full satisfaction, must first 
of all be seen, it must be found by the eye. It is a 
conjecture, which amounts to certainty, that in the kingdom 
of heaven more things exist than those which lie openly 
revealed to the day; hidden possessions, secret forces, a 
spring of unspeakable satisfaction. But a veil has hidden 
the precious things, a veil which only the hand of grace 
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can lift. It will do that, and has already done it. “But 
now through Thee it has happened that I at last have 
seen Thee.” In this sense both parables in all times, and 
in many hearts, have proved themselves true. Both of 
them; and yet each in a different way. In a sudden 
unexpected vision the one beholds the hidden treasure. 
“Ts it that, or is my spirit entranced? My eye has now 
some sight beheld; I see the heavens open.” 

The seeking merchant, on the other hand, has a long 
way lying behind him between the first idea of the pearl 
and the sight of it. There are, no doubt, different natures, 
still waiting ones, on this side; others, again, which 
Chemnitz loves to call the ‘labourers and -searchers” 
(pvrérrovos Kai EntynTiKol). But waiting in itself does not 
do it, neither does mere seeking. The one and the other 
must be expressly qualified, if grace is to be glorified in 
them. If those to whom these mysteries were entrusted 
should be as administrators of them, “ helpers of others’ 
joy,” of what kind were the waiting, and what were the 
seeking, to which success is a sure prospect? We would 
have to fall back on an abstract idea, if we had not the 
key in our hands which makes a concrete answer possible. 
In the fifth and sixth beatitude of the Sermon on the 
Mount it lies ready. ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.” We know what high promises mercy 
receives in Scripture. Neither almsgiving nor pitiful love 
exhausts its meaning. More than either is meant when 
the word of grace goes out to Cornelius. ‘‘ Their prayers 
and their alms are come up for a memorial before God.” 
Mercy is the chief feature on the face of God (Luke vi. 30), 
and showing mercy is the imitation of God (Ephes. v. 1). 

The practical fulfilling of the Divine will in its whole 
extent, and to the best of our knowledge, that nothing 
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else is meant by the expression. ‘They shall obtain 
mercy”; this promise is attached to the presumption. It 
has the most decided value. Not once, but constantly, 
has the Apostle thus characterised the experience through 
which he obtained the knowledge of the Son of God 
(1 Tim. i. 13, 16; 2 Cor. iv. 11). And what was true of 
him found plea for others. “If any one will do the will 
of Him that sent Me,” the knowledge that makes blessed 
shall not be denied him. He who waits in this sense, he 
finds the treasure. In the light of the fifth beatitude the 
fifth parable is clear. And the sixth explains the sixth, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

In its strict sense the title belongs indeed to no one, 
but it is not intended to be taken in this sense. St. James, 
the explainer of the Sermon on the Mount, opposes double- 
mindedness (duwpuyia) to purity of heart; it is the honest 
minds, fixed on the one true good in which there is no 
guile, that the Lord here praises. They confess, My soul 
thirsteth for God, for the living God. They ask, When 
shall I come and appear before God ? And the assurance 
sounds thus, they shall see God. ‘“ Lord, show us the 
Father,” speaks there one of the disciples. “Philip, he 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father, from henceforth 
ye know Him and have seen Him.” It sufficeth us. The 
merchant has sought goodly pearls, and has found one of 
great price, and with it full satisfaction. 
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CHRIST AND SIMON. 


BY C. H. SPURGEON.* 
Luke vii. 35—50. 


VERSE 36.—“ He went into the Pharisee’s house and sat 
down to meat.” Wonderful condescension! I think it 
is as great an instance of condescension as when they 
said that He ate with publicans and sinners; for a Pharisee 
is an offensive person generally, and this man with his 
- self-righteousness and cruel thoughts of others was by no 
means good company; but the Lord Jesus knew that He 
could do him good, and, therefore, ‘‘He went into the 
Pharisee’s house and sat down to meat.” 

Verse 37.—‘“‘ And behold,” for it is worth beholding, it 
is a beautiful thing worthy of your consideration, “a woman 
in the city, which was a sinner” (by trade as well as by 
nature), ““when she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the 
Pharisee’s house”—she could not be kept back even by 
that, though she knew she would get black looks in the 
Pharisee’s house. But let me read it thus: “When she 
knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house”— 
He was such an attraction to her that she could not be 
kept back—“ brought an alabaster box of ointment, and 
stood at His feet behind Him, weeping.” As the Saviour 
reclined, according to the Oriental manner, leaning on His 
arm, His feet would be behind as He lay along. 

Verse 39.—This man was a prophet, and did know 
what manner of woman this was; and, moreover, He 
knew what His grace had done for her, what a change it 
had wrought, how deep her repentance, how great her 
love. 
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Verse 40.—Answering the words that were not spoken ; 
answering to what was only said in the heart. 

If Jesus answers the Pharisee speaking in his heart 
against Him, much more will He answer His own people 
speaking in their hearts to Him. 

Verse 43.—I trust those of us who are forgiven much 
will prove that this judgment of Simon was not wrong. 
If you have had much forgiven, be to the front in every 
struggle for the Master, be to the front in every gift; 
bring thine alabaster box, stay not for any one to ask 
thee, but spontaneously prove out of thy generosity that 
thou lovest Him best of all. 

Verse 44.—“ This woman.” He does not call her this 
sinner. He uses no hard words. He giveth and He 
forgiveth, and He upbraideth not. “I entered into thine 
house,” and so became thy guest, and it was thy duty to 
have attended to Me. 

Verse 45.—“ Thou gavest Me no kiss,” though it was 
a usual thing to do to an honoured guest. ‘But this 
woman, since the time I came in, hath not ceased to kiss 
My feet.” Kissed them again; thou wouldest but have 
given Me one kiss on the brow, but she hath kissed My 
feet incessantly ; she hath not ceased to kiss My feet. 

Verse 46.—‘‘ My head with oil thou didst not anoint.” 
It would not have been a wonderful thing if thou hadst, 
for it was usual. “But this woman hath anointed my 
feet with ointment.” Not with common oil, but with 
ointment, the best that could be had. 

Verse 47.—That is the reason why she hath done it; 
for she loved much, because her many sins had been 
forgiven, and therefore she did all this to Me. You that 
think you are forgiven, that if you are pardoned it will 
be a small piece of business, you will always be small in 
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everything. Little faith and little love, little consecration, 
little delight in God. Oh, to be saved from that ! 

Verse 48.—How the woman’s eyes brightened. They 
must have been red with weeping. What a rainbow must 
have been about her face, so to speak, as the smile of 
Christ’s sunlight fell on her tears. 

What a change of places is here. How the Lord hath 
made the first to be last and the last to be first. Simon 
thought himself leagues beyond the woman, but now that 
_ Christ hath explained it, I should think he began to sing 
very small of himself. 

Verse 49.—‘ Who is this that forgiveth sins also ?” 
Now there is to be a dispute, so the Saviour said to the 
woman, “ Thy faith hath saved thee, go in peace.” Get 
out of this. Ifthey are going to dispute, this is not the 
place for you to be. You have found the Pearl, go away 
with it. So I say to any newly-converted ones here, If 
people are going to dispute, go home. You have peace, 
go home and enjoy it. It is for others who are older to 
get into controversy if they like it. As for you, ‘go in 
peace.” 


III. Sermon to Children. 


oes 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
BY REV. J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D.” 
JOHN x. 7—19. 
I was speaking to the boys and girls last Sunday 
morning about the verses immediately before these, and 
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I asked them to notice that our Lord Jesus Christ took 
the name of the Good Shepherd, which we know so well, 
to show to the people the difference between Himself 
and the false shepherds, who were the scribes and 
Pharisees. 

But it is a good thing to us that our Lord did not look 
upon Himself as only a shepherd for the Jewish people ; 
and in this passage in which He explains about it, and 
talks about it—or, as it may seem to some, talks away 
from it—He says other things more precious and wonder- 
ful still. For instance, He talks about Himself as more 
than an ordinary shepherd, as that word used to be 
understood. It used to be understood of priests and 
Jews and great teachers, and those wise and powerful 
men who protected and guided the nations. But our 
Lord Jesus speaks of Himself as a shepherd of individual 
souls, not of a nation, but of every nation—for men of 
every nation who need to be saved and to receive eternal 
life ; because, as He says, He has come to give men life, 
and to give them it more abundantly. He has come that 
He might deliver them from the great wolf which has. 
been seeking to destroy the souls of men from the begin- 
ning, and that wolf is Satan; and He tells us that His 
fold will take in other nations beside the Jews. I think 
we ought to give Him special thanks for this beautiful 
sixteenth verse, because this is our verse, our hope. Jesus 
says, ‘Other sheep I have—that is, they are not all Jews 
—which are not of this fold; them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice.” That text brings us in, it is 
the great charter of our right to hear His voice and obey 
Him, and put ourselves in His care as our Shepherd-. 
Saviour ; and it is very good for us, dear boys and girls, 
that in this great wide fold of Jesus’ flock, there are lambs 
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as well as sheep, little ones as well as full-grown ones. 
And Jesus cares for the little ones, too. He does not 
speak about you in particular in this passage which we 
have read to-day; but He does speak of you in other 
passages, which show that He has special care for the 
little ones, whom He also looks upon as belonging to His 
fold. You have your charter, boys and girls, in many of 
the words which your Shepherd-Saviour uttered. 

Now I wish you all to remember that you are under 
His care, and in His fold; and if you choose, when you 

are older, to leave it and sttay away out of it, and forsake 
your Shepherd, and refuse to listen to His. voice—well, 
then it is all your own fault. But if you listen to the 
voice and will give your hearts to Him, to your Shepherd, 
and will try to walk in His paths of righteousness, then 
He will never, never turn you out, or send you adrift into 
the wilderness where the wolf roams. 

There is a great deal more in this passage on which I 
will not now dwell; but we must look at what it cost the 
Shepherd. Salvation brings us safely from the wolf that 
lingers in our own hearts. It brings us life and gladness, 
and knowledge of God’s love, and it brings us home at last 
to the heavenly fold; but it cost our Shepherd His life. 
“The Good Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep,” and 
He would not be a good shepherd else. If the safety of 
the sheep cost His life then, it shows the goodness of His 
shepherdhood. He gave His life for them of His own 
choice, and as He says in this passage that nobody takes 
it from Him unless He lay it down Himself. “I give it 
freely, willingly for my sheep’s sake. Oh, dear children, 
cannot we trust the Shepherd to give us anything we 
need now, if He gave His life for us? If Jesus was 
willing to die on the cross rather than the sheep should 
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perish, will He not listen to your prayers now, and do 
those lesser things which you ask Him to do? May we 
love our Shepherd more, and learn to know His will and 
follow in His footsteps—those footsteps in which your 
fathers and mothers are walking, and in which their 
fathers and mothers walked before them. The path is 
well-beaten by the feet of those who have walked it on 
their way to glory ; and if you follow them in the path of 
your Shepherd-Saviour you shall reach the green fields of 
your eternal home, where Christ’s great flock dwells. 
May He bring us. thither through His name’s sake. 
Amen. 


LV. Outlines of Sermons. 


————$a.—__ 


GOD’S HOUSE: ITS TEACHING. 
By THE Lorp BisHop or TruRO.* 


“ And a voice came out of the throne, saying, Praise our God, all ye 
His servants, and ye that fear Him, both small and great. And I heard as 
it were the voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of many waters, and 
as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia: for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth.”—REv, xix., 5, 6. 


_ THERE are many things, dear brethren, to gladden the heart of 
any Bishop in to-day’s service. It is delightful to feel that here 
in this place so delightful a building is dedicated to Almighty 
God. It is gladdening to feel that no pains have been spared 
by rector and clergy to make it as far as was possible worthy 
of the high and Holy One to whom it is dedicated. It is cheer- 


* Preached at the opening of a new church at Port Isaac, 
August 5th, 1884. 
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ing to think of the beautiful vessels for the Holy Communion 
offered to-day ; to look at that frontal and dorsal and the cross 
and the flowers, everything of the best, as is meet for the 
house of the high and lofty One who inhabiteth eternity. Itis 
gladdening to see how the sense of the one body, our union 
with each other in this diocese, is being every year more and 
more realized and continually emphasized. It is, indeed, up- 
lifting to look around and to see archdeacon and rural dean, 
and canons and prebendaries, and lay readers from north and’ 
south, and east and west, come together to show with one 
_ accord that they belong to the one body, are working for the 
one Lord, that everything that happens in Port Isaac affects 
the entire diocese. It is gladdening too, to-day, to have before 
us in this work of the Church here an outward and visible 
sign of the great principle which, thank God, is being realized 
more and more in this our England—the principle that money 
is given not to be looked at and kept and hoarded and enjoyed, 
but as the reward for work—that these old endowments were 
not given by our forefathers merely for selfish indulgence. 
Here, as you know, it has been found possible—it cannot be 
done everywhere ; we must be patient, for we are inan age of 
transition—but it has been found possible here, for one of the 
prebendaries of S. Endellion to part with his income, and to 
give it up to Port Isaac, to help on the work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in this thriving neighbourhood. Thank God for that. 
No fear for the kingdom of Jesus if she thus leads the van of 
progress in the true sense of the word—if she goes back to the 
early principles of the Acts of the Apostles, in which no man 
lived to himself, and no man looked upon anything that he had 
received as given him, but as a steward to be used for the good 
of those among whom his lot was cast. And thank God too for 
what has been done in this place by those outside the Church. 
Sad would it have been indeed for the kingdom of Jesus, sad 
would it have been for the cause of our dear Lord, if there had 
not been many who unhappily are away from us in one sense 
VOL. II 15 
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—far less I believe in heart than many imagine—but sad would! 
it have been for the cause of our Lord in this place, if those- 
separated from the Church had not taken care of the people. 
We thank God for what was done outside the Church in the 
years that are passed, and we thank those by whom the work 
was done. And we thank God, too, for this bright sunny day 
and the lovely scene outside, so calm and still, lifting our 
thoughts above the things of time and sense to that world un- 
seen where the eternal hymn is ever ringing, “Alleluia! 
Alleluia ! The Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 

How easy it is to say the words. How easily are they 
tossed from the lips of many who are called by the name of 
Jesus Christ. How easy is it to sing “‘ Alleluia!” how difficult 
really to praise God; how difficult to realize what we owe to 
God. How good God has been tous. How wonderful the: 
mercy with which He watched over us when we were little 
babes, before we knew how to sing to Him, choosing us out of 
the millions of heathen who worship an unknown Jehovah ; 
how God chose us and put His mark on our forehead, and said,. 
“Whenever you pray to Me, pray to Me, not as Creator, Judge, 
or King, but as our Father.” And then, as time rolled on, God 
sent people to us to preach sermons, and taught us before it 
was too late, our own sin and the judgment to come, and led 
us in the age of mercy to seek for mercy, and then rest and. 
calm came into our souls through Jesus Christ. And then we 
came to say before all men that we were Christ’s ; we were 
not ashamed; we opened our lips, for with the heart man 
believeth, but with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.. 
And then God sent some one down to confirm us, to put a 
human hand upon us as the outward and visible sign of 
a supernatural gift that was being passed onas a sign that God 
was confirming our weak strength, all our feeble, wavering 
resolutions ; confirming all the priceless blessings of our 
baptism. And then, when we felt tired and sick and sore, 
there was the bread to eat and the wine to drink—the bread 
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that strengthens man’s heart, and the wine by which he is. 
gladdened indeed; and through these outward and visible 

tokens were conveyed into our souls that strange eternal gift— 

the gift of the body and the blood. Oh! wondrous words of 

Jesus Christ, very God of very God ; so that while the bread 

remains bread and the wine remains Wine, We received the 

very life of God in our hearts, and we became strong in the 

Lord and in the power of His might. 

Thus God has given us manifold helps, means by which we 
can be enabled to praise God, by which we can take our part 
with angels and archangels, and with all the company of heaven 
in lauding and magnifying His glorious name. I have no time 
to tell of many of these ways. One must suffice. 

From the beginning holy men and women have set apart places 
like this for God. They have separated them from all common 
uses. And you, dear people, will try—will you not ?—to re- 
member that this is God’s house. And when you come into it 
you will not talk in the same voice you would talk when in 
your own houses. Sometimes people go up and down in a 
consecrated building as if it belonged to them, or was not 
different from any ordinary house. But you will speak in a 
different voice. You don’t know how that cultures reverence. 
Ihave seen it. And I hope you will consider if some arrange- 
ment is not possible amongst yourselves, by which you may 
be able to keep this place always open, so that anybody who 
has not much room in their own cottage, may be able to come 
in quietly here and sit down and think of God, and of the blessed 
ones who have gone into paradise, and of the beautiful world 
above, and of Jesus Christ, and looking up at the end of the 
church, may see Him hanging on the cross; and that if they 
are too tired to pray, they may kneel down in the quiet to 
worship God and then go on their journey. 

You will try to do that. That is the ideaof it. That is why 
the best things are put all over the church: because it is 
offered to God, This little building is our sort of offering to 
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God. I daresay you have seen a little child that could not 
speak go and gather a simple flower, and then put it into its 
mother’s hands and bury its face in her lap and kiss her. 
Well, that little flower is what this building is to us. We feel 
sometimes we cannot praise God; we have not the power to 
worship Him, We are looking forward to the day when with 
the holy ones we shall praise Him foreverand ever. But now 
we cannot; so we bring this place to God; we put it into His 
hands and say, “This is the best that we can give, Alleluia! 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 
We offer and present it unto Thee, O God most holy, O God 
most mighty. Alleluia!” And then we are quite quiet. 
That is all it means. 

But everything we do for our good and gracious God always 
brings a blessing; and now that you in this parish have 
offered this Church to God, blessing will follow—-blessing in 
numberless ways if God give faith and courage and holy joy to 
the clergy that they may go like men who have glad tidings 
to carry forward—go with the power that is from above, 
strengthened with the Bread of Life, gladdened with the 
Heavenly Wine ; able to show that they do really know the 
joy and gladness of a religion which meets all the darkness 
and depression of life. In numberless ways blessing will 
come, but I can only mention two ways in which a building 
like this helps us. 

First of all it helps us by raising us up above this life. You 
know this world is very beautiful, but it has its dark side. As 
St. Paul says, ‘‘ The whole creation groans and travails in pain.” 
And that comes home to us all sometimes. There are times 
when the music of life seems all gone, times of disappoint- 
ment, the money gone, the health broken, prosperity seems to 
have left us; we have not the spring we had, we are more 
quickly tired, and whether we will or not the one we love best 
is taken up to the churchyard, and the grave is opened, and 
we hear “Dust to dust and ashes to ashes,” and when we go 
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back to the empty room it seems of no use to go into it. We 
have all had to feel or shall have to feel it. That was why 
the Son of God, when He came down from Heaven, was a Man 
of Sorrows. He has gone through what any man or woman 
has gone through, and He knows what it is and can help us. 
Then there is the temptation to lose heart. We lose all the 
glorious faith and hope in times of depression, and, therefore, it 
is well that there should be in every parish a beautiful build- 
ing that stands up as it were between God and man, that every 
fisherman and every working man or woman, and every tired 
clergyman—and nobody but a clergyman knows how tired a 
clergyman gets in his work, or what a disappointing work it 
sometimes is—that he may be able to come here quietly, and 
if no service is going on may look at this building and see that 
this is the sign between God and him, this is the sign between 
God and the parish, or, if it piease God we shall soon have a 
cathedral, this is the sign between God and the diocese. 
“ Alleluia!” it says, “the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 
And, lastly, the second help of such a building is this. How 
very easy it is to get wrapped up in the things of this world. 
It does not even follow that you are living to God because you 
are preaching about God, or because a bishop is engaged in a 
number of things that people call religious that therefore his 
heart is not just as much tempted to cleave to earth. There 
may be no rising to God, no living in the world unseen, no 
drawing of water from beneath the throne of God and of the 
Lamb. Weare all tempted to go grovelling on the earth like 
- the brute beasts that have no understanding, going along with 
our nose on the ground instead of looking upwards as Christ 
lifted up His eyes to Heaven. Therefore, it isa great blessing 
to have a building that reminds us, and that says to us in its 
simple way, ‘(This world is not your home.” It is a blessing 
that beside the comfort of which I spoke, there is also warn- 
” ing in every sound of the church-bell—the warning that the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth, that His fan is in His hand, and 
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that He will throughly purge His floor; that there will be a 
separation, that the body will be separated from the soul, and 
that those who have loved God will be separated from those 
who have loved the world. 

Dear brethren, think of that. Whenever you look up at 
this Church, let it remind you that the only thing worth living 
for is God; and if you are inclined to grovel down in the dust 
of the earth, then remember that the world itself will one day 
write upon all you love—“ left.” Everything you have got, 
everything that absorbs us so much now, for which we have 
sacrificed, it may be, the glory of the eternal kingdom, the 
world writes on it—“ left.” Is your will given up to God 
now? Are you trying to say “Alleluia! the .Lord God 
reigns”? Aré you putting your will under Him, and saying, 
“Let Him govern me; whether I be rich or poor, whether I 
be happy or unhappy, let Him rule me. I have had enough 
of this half-and-half life” ? Or are you going still to trifle 
with the little pretty harmless thing, or the unsightly coarse 
sins that we would not like to speak about, and then to-night, 
perhaps, you hear God saying, “O foolish man, O foolish 
woman, your soul has been required.” And then all is left, 
and the Lord God omnipotent has come to judge you.—/vom 
Shorthand Notes. 


OUR VICTORY. 


BY THE VERY REVEREND J. J. S PEROWNE, D.D., DEAN OF 
PETERBOROUGH.* 
‘“Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”,—1 Cor. xv. 57. 
Ir is in this high strain of triumph that the Apostle concludes 
his magnificent Hymn of the Resurrection. He had spoken 
of the resurrection of Christ ; first, as a fact in history, and next 
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‘as a moral and spiritual power; first, as a fact for which the 
evidence was clear, certain, abundant; next, as a power ruling 
man’s life and giving him a victory over death, giving’ him a 
victory over his two greatest enemies, sin and death. 

Let us glance for a moment at the victory which the apostle 
‘says we have. First, over sin. A recent writer has remarked 
that the great heresy of the age is a denial of sin. There can, 
I think, be little doubt that the great fault and peril of sin is 
not so prominent as it was in former days. Not only is there 
a false impression and teaching that man’s moral being is not 
so corrupt as the Bible teaches us, and not only do men claim 
that modern culture and science will surely supersede the 
Gospel, but even Christian philanthropy is so busy with 
modern improvement that it almost leaves out of sight the 
evil which is at the root of all misery and crime. No doubt 
all these splendid efforts which have marked our age—the 
‘societies for the reformation of our criminal classes, our tem- 
:perance societies, our bands of hope, our better homes for the 
poor, our preventive institutes for women—are the direct 
efforts and results of Christian life. No doubt these are the 
varied forms and efforts of men and women deeply imbued 
with the love of Christ, and we do homage to their noble self- 
sacrifice ; we would not have such agencies curtailed, but 
extended ; but is there not too often the sanguine expectation 
that the disease will be cured by external remedies? You 
persuade, for instance, ‘the drunkard to abandon his evil 
lhabit and to take the pledge, but you have not changed his 
heart. You encourage the young to bind themselves by a 

solemn vow to abstain from intoxicating liquors; but you have 
not provided another safeguard against pharisaic self-righteous- 
mess on their part. You destroy the rookery, and build the 
model lodging-house, but you have not destroyed the fascina- 
tions of crime. It was a striking testimony some time ago 
‘when the great temperance apostle, John Gough, said that he 
doubted whether any drunkard had been really cured unless 
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the Cross of God had touched his heart. Unless we deal with 
sin, all our attempts at reformation will be in vain ; the malady 
lies too deep for our superficial applications. 

The Gospel which tells us of the victory over sin does not 
palliate sin ; on the contrary, it makes sin evident, drags it out 
of the darkness, drags off its disguises, and reveals it in its 
naked deformity. It shows sin not only to be obliquity, back- 
sliding, but to be a perversion of the moral being. It is not 
the mere act, it is the alienation of the heart from the love of 
God, the alienation of the will from the law of God 3 it is rebel- 
lion, it is defiance, it is that which God hates, it is that which 
must be put away before man can enter into fellowship with 
God. The Gospel alone dares to reveal sin, because it gives us 
the power to conquer it. 

First, in presenting to us a perfect life it shows us what 
human nature is capable of, and its present degradation. It 
first reveals sin in placing it in the full light of the Divine 
example, and secondly, in the light of the cross it condemns 
sin. It shows it there in all its iniquity which only the 
blessed blood of the spotless victim can remove. Why is that 
sacred head crowned with thorns ? why is that sacred body 
marred and scourged ? what means that bitter agony, that 
awful cry of Him who has done no sin?. It is your sin and 
my sin which nailed Him to the tree, for which He there makes 
an all-sufficient atonement to the Father. The earthly life of 
Christ reveals sin, the death of Christ condemns sin. 

But in this we do not see yet the victory over sin. More 
is necessary even than that. If Jesus Christ had only done 
this, He would not have been our Saviour. “Tf Christ be 
not raised your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins.” If 
He had only died, and had not risen again, then death had the 
mastery over Him, then He has not redeemed us from the power 
of sin or death ; we must be still crushed under the burden of 
sin, for we have no atonement, we have no High Priest at the 
right hand of God interceding for us ; there is no righteousness 
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in which we can be clothed ; we cannot be partakers of a new 
life, since there is no source of life for us poor sinners, stricken 
with the leprosy of sin. “ But now is Christ risen from the 
dead”; and in the power of this resurrection we have the 
victory over sin. God, in raising Him from the dead, has not 
only proclaimed to angels and men that He has accepted the 
propitiation wrought out on the cross, but has exalted Him to 
be a Prince and a Saviour to give us all we need, to lift off 
from us the burden of guilt, and to pour into our diseased 
spirits the life of His resurrection, the life of His Spirit, that 
We may gain the victory over sin. In no other way can we 
gain it; no efforts to lop off here and there the heads of that 
hydra-headed monster will prevail. The desire we thought 
we had beaten down, the passions we thought we had con- 
quered, will reassert their mastery. But He, the risen 
Lord, has given us His life, has made us one with Himself, 
and in that loving union with Him the victory is ours. We 
may have felt, we may still feel the force of sin, but its mad 
power is weakened, the appetite for sin is abolished. God, 
whose almighty power created us, has redeemed us, and He 
gives us the victory over sin through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
In the next place, God’gives us, through Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, the victory over death. When the Apostle exclaimed, 
“ Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory,” it is this victory 
which he has chiefly before his eyes. ‘O death, where is thy 
sting ? O grave, where is thy victory?” Death is a very real 
enemy. The fear of death ; is not this the most terrible fear 
that assaults men, that gives its edge of bitterness to all our 
fears ? What is the fear of sickness, of poverty, of sorrow, of 
old age,—are not these natural infirmities ?—compared with the 
fear of death? It is an awful thing to die, above all if we do 
not know where we are going, if we only know we must close 
our eyes on this world, and pass into another whose mystery 
we cannot penetrate. Death is an agony, and death is a mys- . 
tery. It is an agony, for itis the separation of body and soul ; 
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it is the dissolution of the man. And yet regarded in this light 
men do not always recoil from it. There are those who, not 
only in the excitement of battle, can meet death with steady 
nerve ; there are those who, tired of life’s efforts and disappoint- 
ments, have welcomed death as a friend, and the bed of death 
has been like a sleep. The agony of death does not trouble all, 
but the mystery of death, the thought of passage from a world of 
known existence to an unknown and undiscovered country, 
where men must give an account of deeds done in the body, 
when a veiled form sitting at the gates of the grave points 
with inexorable finger to the intolerable darkness beyond— 
this has made the bravest heart tremble. Two officers were 
riding together during the late war in South Africa just before 
a battle. One of them, an earnest Christian believer, turned 
and said to the other, “ Are you prepared to die?” “Death . 
don’t talk to me of death,” was the reply, “it will unnerve me.” 
The man was not a coward, but death was an awful thing to 
think of. No wonder that Paul speaks of men being subject 
to bondage through the fear of death. 

Then beside the thought of death to ourselves, there is the 
anguish of bereavement. How many hearts has death broken, 
how many lives has he made desolate? No one can imagine 
the amount of misery which the human race has endured 
through the ravages of death. Who has not felt that awful 
power? He has entered the home, and has taken away the 
sweet child in her babyhood, the young man in the fulness of 
his promise, the tender mother, the grandsire—he lays his re- 
lentless hand on those we love. We have watched his 
approach with agony, we have watched the struggle between 
life and death, we have poured out our prayers for that life ; 
but Christ seems to be silent, there seems to be no reply to 
our supplications, and death has the mastery; and in the 
anguish of our spirits we cry like Mary and Martha, “ Lord, 
if thou hadst been here our brother would not have died.” 
Alas! death is not yet abolished. The last enemy that shall 
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be destroyed is death. Must we shudder, and walk with 
faltering steps in presence of this dreadful enemy? ‘“ No,” 
says the Apostle, as he looks at the open grave on the first 
Easter Morning, “Thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” St. Paul insists upon 
this fact as involving the resurrection of mankind. He says, 
“ Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first-fruits 
of them that slept. For since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ all shall be made alive.” For it is not a 
simple human being that rises out of that grave ; it is the ever- 
lasting Lord of Life, who, having life in Himself, took our human 
nature, and in that nature confronted death, and vanquished 
death, and rose victorious from the tomb. It is the second 
Adam, who, taking our nature, has clothed that nature with the 
divine prerogative of life. 

Are we partakers of this victory ? We may repeat the Creed, 
“J believe in the resurrection of the body,” and yet, alas! we 
may have no victory over death. How many baptized 
Christians have no doubt of another life, and yet live and die 
as if this world were all? Their eyes are pointed to the earth, 
and their hearts shrink and wither in the narrow cell in which 
they have locked themselves. They have won no victory over 
death. 

And yet there is such a victory. Christ’s risen life may be 
ours. It is by a close actual union with Christ that we share 
in His victory. Christ, the risen Lord, gives us, if we believe 
in Him and follow Him, the very life which in Him met and 
overthrew and abolished death. It is His life, and therefore 
we know that He has vanquished death, and therefore, for 
ourselves and those we love, we may rest assured that be- 
cause He liveth we shall live also. ‘lam the resurrection and 
the life; he that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live. And whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall 
never die.” One with Christ, a partaker in all Christ has done, 
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we may, in the presence of death itself, raise a shout of triumph 
with the great Apostle: “O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory ? The sting of death is sin; and 
the strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS. 


BY REV. CANON WESTCOTT, D.D.* 


** Set your affections on things above.” —Col. iii. 2. 


THE vision of God which ‘is granted to us in the revelation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is for each believer a prophetic call. As 
Wwe accept the Gospel we are guided by the Spirit to interpret 
the message of the incarnation to our own age. This message 
is at once unchanging and inexhaustible; it finds greater ex- 
pression in new forms of thought ; and, as far as I can judge, it 
has a meaning which God will enable us, if we trust Him, to 
receive and proclaim—new, yet old, full of peaceiand strength 
‘and joy. It offers us the conception of Fatherhood, as a bless- 
ing to the world; of Brotherhood, as a blessing to humanity ; 
and of Sonship, as a blessing to the individual. In this con- 
ception we can find a divine promise as far as our utmost needs 
extend. 

I am anxious to make out this afternoon a little more plainly 
these lines of reflection. I know that the thoughts with which I 
have to deal are difficult, and I know Iam most unworthy to 
deal with them; but they are, I am sure, of momentous im- 
portance to us, athey answer by anticipation the critics who 
Say that our faith has run its course ; they open to us fields of 
fruitful labour, and perhaps suffering ; they hallow accumulated 
treasures won by many workers ; they enable us, as Christians, 
to see God in all things, and to see all things in God ; to set our 
minds on things that are above, not as idle dreamers but as 
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those who recognise the Eternal in the present, and know that 
no created thing can be alien from us whose nature Christ has 
taken to Himself; they fill with an intensity of supplication 
those familiar words which have formed a part of every known 
Liturgy from the earliest times, sursum corda, “Lift up your 
‘hearts” ; and they teach us, when we make the response, that 
we lift them to the Lord, and that by so doing, every day must 
bring a devotion of completer service answering to the growth 
of keener sympathy. 

Such thoughts are of the highest moment to us, and they 

_ are more necessary than ever before. But still they have been 
the stay of noble souls in earlier periods of distress. So it 

was with a contemporary of Wycliff in his solitary convent. 
As often as he chanted these words which I have just quoted, 
he was specially affected, and when asked by his friends 
the reason why it was so, he replied, “When I use the 
phrase either singly or otherwise, I see before my inward 
eye, myself, my soul, my body, and all my powers and all 
that is round me; I bless all the creatures which God has 
made, each with its name—the birds of the air, the beasts of 
the wood, the fishes of the water, and the green things of the 
earth, and the sand by the sea shore without number, and the 
moths which flutter in the sunbeam, and every different object 
which has been and will be, and my desire is that they shculd 
find in my heart an instrument of lofty and eternal praise to 
God, and then, with deep desire for that countless multitude, I 
raise the arms of my soul in prayer, that 1 may make them 
fruitful in thanksgiving, as the leader of a choir bids them lift 
up their hearts to God when he says sursum corda. And 
while I consider the pain and toil of perfect self-surrender, I 
consider also the trouble and distress which spring from all 
love of transitory things, and I say, “ Rise, ye captive hearts 
through the death of Christ, rise from sloth and indolence, rise 
and turn unto the Almighty—sursum corda.” And once more, 
I am filled with pity and sorrow, that those who, while they 
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- wish to do well, yet wander distracted and irresolute; and all 
these I challenge to a total sacrifice to God and say sursumt 
corda.” 

It would be difficult to find a more touching description of 
that sense of fellowship with nature, a personal dedication 
which flows from a living faith in the incarnation, than this 
confession of the German mystic. He shows us, from his own 
experience, how the believer is a priest who presents God to 
the world and the world to God ; how more united is devotion 
necessary on the part of the creature to this conception of 
Fatherhood and Brotherhood and Sonship, established in the 
word Incarnate, through which all things became possible for 
us. For the splendour and pathos of his language repre- 
sents what follows from necessity, from the facts which we all 
profess to believe. But we do not, for the most part, question 
the articles of our creed, so that we may hear their living 
voices ; we do not take to heart, by calm reflection, the declara- 
tion of Fatherhood with which our Creed opens. We say—we 
have said this afternoon—“I believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty, Maker of heaven and earth,” and we hardly pause to 
interrogate our belief; the words pass lightly from our lips, 
and the secret of the universe lies in them. You see, brethren, 
to what I point. We find ourselves in a vast order which 
reaches on every side far beyond the range of our powers. 
We find it, and we shall leave it. It is quite impossible for us 
to think that this boundless world was made by us or was self- 
made. And what then? Shall we, like our Indian fellow- 
citizens, regard all this beauty and life and land and sea and 
sky, the loveliness of colour and grandeur of strength and 
service of music, with which creation is full, asa mere illusion 
and phantom, to which the wise man will close the eyes of his 
soul; or, like our Scandinavian ancestors, think that it comes 
from a great tree which reaches from hell to heaven ; or, 
like theologians of the last century, think of it as a machine 
cunningly put together, or as many Say now, as an insoluble 
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mystery, of which we can perhaps ascertain the reality without 
learning anything of its meaning ? Or shall we rather think of 
it not as an illusion, but, if I may use the words, as a sacra- 
ment, the harmonious expression of one Divine Will, as the 
unveiling of one thought, as the living revelation of God’s love 
and wisdom brought within the scope of man’s understanding 
and observation? Our creed and our New Testament answer 
for us. We believe in “God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth” ; we believe that in the sun of His love were 
all things created, and that in Him all things consist; we be- 

_ lieve it was the good pleasure of the Father, through Christ, to 
reconcile all things to Himself; we believe that to this end the: 
Word became flesh, and took to Himself human nature in which 
the fulness of love was gathered up; we believe all this, and 
as we believe, how shall we not be filled with tenderness, with 
reverence, with awe, with infinite humility, as we move 
through sights half understood, discords half resolved, life half 
quickened ? Why, each decade has a message of love, it may 
be of warning or of mercy from our Father. Is it not true that. 
the conception of the Fatherhood of God in Christ is for the 
world the consecration of hope ? 

II. But close as our connection is with our environment, 
there is a closer, more complete relationship of man with man, 
which is hallowed for us in the conception of brotherhood. 
In fashioning this conception our own experience comes to. 
our help. The equality of brothers and sisters lies not in a 
sameness of endowments, powers, privilege ; but in the same- 
ness of a sacred relationship the tie of common parentage 
sanctions gradations of authority. The joy and strength of the 
family is, that beyond all so many identical needs it includes 
manifold differences which contribute, in their measure, to the 
fulness of its life. The weakest, remember, shares in the 
vigour of the strongest. Jealousy between brethren is un- 
natural. The suffering or the failure of one is the sorrow of 
all. Isolation among brethren is unnatural. 


by 
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Now let us think of the relation in which we are placed to 
Christ by the Incarnation, and, in Christ, to God. Think that 
the humanity He assumed is not that of the individual, but of 
the whole race; think that it is not said of our people or of 
our class, but simply of men, that He is not ashamed to call 
them brethren ; think how small are the differences by which 
we are separated one from another, and that it was by this 
fact of redeeming love we were drawn together ; think of the 
worst evils by which society is harassed and threatened— 
men’s greed and selfishness; and then judge well of the 
spiritual conception of brotherhood as not confined to ourselves, 
but as an inheritance which we have received in many points 
from the past to overmaster the fierce rivalry which comes 
from the acceptance of a material standard of well being by 
making every gift we have received available for all who are 
heirs with us of a common salvation. 

Is it not true, then, that the conception of the brotherhood of 
men with Christ is for humanity an assurance of unity ? 

III. So our thoughts can go out to the widest view of the 
world and man with perfect trust. We can leave all that, 
which to the end we know so little, to the Father, of whose 
infinite love our love is but a faint reflex, and in this calm con- 
fidence we turn our eyes within. The conception of sonship at 
once reveals to us the true application of duty as our answer 
to a Father’s will, and it reveals also a Father’s tenderness as 
our sure refuge in the consciousness of imperfect service. If 
for one moment we are tempted to dwell on the use we have 
made of our opportunities and powers, we soon learn that we 
have nothing which we have not received, that we are all 
debtors to God in unused and misused talents ; at the same 
time we learn, as our reassurance, that nothing which love 
brings is cast out. Then, in a word, the child who offers back 
the life which has been entrusted to him, confesses unhesita- 
tingly that he has fallen short of what his Father has made 
possible for him; and the Father, who welcomes the loyal 
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acknowledgment of devotion, regards this in those who seek in 
Him the fulfilment of their desire. 

Now such reflections have a great practical power. It has 
been said that the chief want of life is some one who can make 
us do what we can. And where shall we find a constraining 
influence stronger than that of a Father’s presence ? When 
we are led to feel that we are sons, then we shall know that 
there can be no limit to our lives, no final disinheritance for 
past wandering, no ground for boasting in what we have been 
enabled to achieve. Nowhere are the mysteries and sad- 
nesses of life painted more impressively than in the Bible ; 
but over all is the light which falls from the Father’s eyes. 
We cannot despair when we think of what He has done. We 
cannot rest when we think of what remains to be done by us. 
His love calls out our love not as something strange, but as the 
truest emotion of our whole being. We cannot but be stirred 
with a desire which answers to the nobility of our sonship. 

Is it not then true that the conception of sonship for 
believers in Christ is for each man a spring of self-devotion ? 
Fatherhood, brotherhood, sonship ; as we think of these rela- 
tions brought near to us in the Incarnation,—and I commend 
them most earnestly to your quiet meditation, we see a vision 
of life far higher than the pain and self-surrender which meets 
the outward eye; and yet do we not acknowledge that it was 
for this we were made, that in this we can find peace—peace 
which is not the exhaustion of a desolating struggle, but the 
joy of harmonious and perfect service ? 

And what follows when we are made to realise this as the 
message of the Gospel? Then every cry of nature dis- 
honoured, of humanity wronged, of personal gifts misapplied, 
becomes a Divine call to us—sursum corda, “Lift up your 
hearts.” Think of the things above; look from the things of 
earth to that which is in the sight of God. - Refuse to acquiesce 
in the surface of things; refuse to accept apparent failure ; 
refuse to disregard the lowest gift which God has made. To 
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Him whose eyes are opened the lowest things will reveal a 
Father’s message, the feeblest powers and the sharpest trials 
the commandment and discipline of a son. 

So we see the preface to our Liturgy is for the Christian a 
watchword of love; one call in many chords—sursum corda, 
_ “Lift up your hearts.” Oh, that we may answer in trusting con- 
fidence to the low thoughts which we oftentimes shelter of the 
world, of society, of ourselves, ““We lift them up to the Lord 
who was born and died and rose again for us, to the Lord who 
liveth now to make intercession for us.” 


V. Church Life in Britain, 


SS eee 


No. 9. CHURCH LIFE IN EASTBOURNE AND 
HASTINGS. 


It is no easy task to give an adequate account of church life in 
any place of holiday resort. People come and go. The 
preacher preaches to a constantly changing congregation. He 
must needs, therefore, to some extent, work upon shifting ground. 
Dependent upon the minister, religious activity depends no 
less upon the people. Hence with the periodical ebb and flow 
of population in towns like Eastbourne and Hastings, we must 
be prepared to find variability in the signs of religious life. 

Our purpose of an account of church life in a town is to 
‘ indicate, so to speak, its religious health. Now in towns of the 
character of Eastbourne and Hastings this is difficult; the 
signs of health are apt to be misleading. 

There being a more or less constant ingress and egress of 
visitors, the figures representing the size of a congregation in 
any given church would possibly convey an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the appreciation of the services of that church, For 
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the same reason it is impossible to gauge the working element 
by the £ s. d. of the offertories, Again, special religious 
meetings, revivals, etc., which have the appearance of vigour, 
are started and sustained in some cases by agencies having no 
real connection with the town at all. We may instance in 
illustration the crowded and appreciative gatherings of chil- 
dren during the holiday season collected by missioners of the 
Children’s Special Service Mission. Facing these facts, the 
figures quoted in the following account must be regarded as 
approximately representative only. 

We will first deal with the town of Eastbourne. The course 
of years has certainly seen much change here. In 1603, the 
vicar of that time wrote to the Bishop of Chichester who had 
inquired about the parish : 

“First, there are in the parish of East Bourne about five 
hundred persons that usually do receave the Communion. 

“Second, there is only one gent, a widow, recusant in the 
parish. ; ; 

“Every inhabitant, except the gentlewoman recusant, and 
one Scottishman which hath been excommunicated these 4 
years, receaveth the Holy Communion, both man and 
woman.” 

To similar inquiries made in 1724 the answer was given 
that there were “one hundred and forty families, 2 papists, 
and 2 presbyterians.” * 

In these days, if Bishop Durnford were to follow precedent, 
and institute inquiries, his lordship would learn that the present 
population of Eastbourne numbers about 25,000, and that the 
recusant in the parish have some ten chapels and meeting- 
houses of their own. 

There are eight churches of the English communion, of 
which two have in connection a chapel of ease. The chapels 
of ease are St, Peter’s (to St. Saviour’s) and St. Paul’s (to 
Holy Trinity). 


*~Suss. Arch, Coll., iv., 264. 
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The first church which claims notice is St. Mary’s, the 
parish church. The church stands inland, right in the centre 
of the town. It is well worth a visit, being of considerable 
antiquity. The benefice is a vicarage in the Archdeaconry of 
Lewes. Some twelve years ago it was renovated and repaired 
at a cost of £6,000. It has a nave, two aisles, a central 
chancel, and two side chancels, which are separated from the 
central chancel by Gothic arches richly ornamented. The 
architecture is probably that of the Transitional period 
(1145—90).* 

The district population is 3,674, the church is capable of 
seating some 812. Much is due to the present vicar, the 
Rev. Prebendary Thomas Pitman, not the least important 
event being the transference, in 1873, of the infant school, 
built by Miss L. Brodie, to the parish, and its subsequent 
enlargement. 

The church in the town which keeps itself most to the fore 
is St. Saviour’s, South Terrace. Canon Whelpton is a vigorous 
worker, and the constant services of the church of which he is 
incumbent are attractive. The offertories of last year, which 
amounted to a total of £1,885 18s. 4d@., certainly show appre- 
ciation of the efforts for good made by Canon Whelpton in his 
district. One secret of successful church work is doubtless 
the judicious employment of lay help, and Canon Whelpton 
has expressed himself in favour of its employment. 

Latterly St. Peter’s Chapel of Ease, South Fields, Mead’s 
Road, has been thrown upon the hands of the clergy of St. 
Saviour’s, the mother church, owing to the resignation of the 
clergyman in charge. The preaching there attracts fairly 
good congregations. 

The St. Saviour’s National Schools are in an eminently satis- 
factory condition, showing by the Government Inspector’s 
recent report a percentage of 97 passes. 

The church is seven years and a few months old only, but 
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during that time has done work of which it may justly be 
proud. In our judgment, Canon Whelpton is the most vigor- 
ous teacher and worker in the town. 

The church of All Saints’ was completed only last year by 
the addition of a clock tower, and peal of bells. The tower is 
the gift of a Mrs. Atkinson, in memory of her husband. The 
mosaic work on the side of the chancel and the reredos are, too, 
the memorial of a sister to her brother. The church, which 
seats about a thousand persons, cost in all about £19,500. 
There is in connection with it a Convalescent Hospital, the 
only one, by the way, to which a subscriber’s letter admits a 
patient free. 

The Rev. J. H. Usill, M.A., the incumbent, judging from 
his discourses, is not remarkable for depth of thought, but 
rather lacks those qualities which elevate a people mentally, 
as Well as satisfy and help them spiritually. We do not mean 
the criticism unkindly. A quotation will show the sort of 
pulpit pabulum doled out. Preaching on the texts Psalm c. 
ii. 16, and Luke xxi. 24, he said: “We believe that He 
that hath scattered Israel shall gather them, that the pro- 
phecies of Zechariah have yet to be fulfilled, and shall be 
literally fulfilled. These prophecies point to a time when 
Israel having first been gathered to their own land, and not im- 
probably having rebuilt their temple, and restored its ritual, 
Christ shall come again with ten thousand of His saints, shall 
come with clouds, and every eye shall see Him, and they also 
that pierced Him.” One of the proofs of the near fulfilment 
of this prophecy being that Palestine, according to report, is 
already mortgaged to Jewish bankers; and also the interest 
taken in the Holy Land, as shown by the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. 

At the Church of the Holy Trinity this year, the large num- 
ber of 451 persons received the Sacrament of the Holy Com- 
munion on Easter Day, showing how much the work of the 
Rev. W. A. Bathurst is appreciated. The number of com- 
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municants on Easter Day is always large, but this is a large 
number for any day. The church—to start with a chapel of 
ease—was raised to its present status ten years later, when a 
district was assigned to it. It was built in 1838, on land pre- 
sented by the Earl of Burlington ; the fund was added to by 
the Church Building Society, on condition that 260 sittings 
should be “free and unappropriated for ever.” The endow- 
ment yields only £9 a year. The interest, therefore, must 
needs be vigorous to find means of support for the services 
and various good works in connection with it. This church 
has grown so considerably that a chapel of ease has been ren- 
dered necessary, St. Paul’s, situated in Burlington Place. The 
curate of the mother church has charge of the services. 

On the right of the road to Pevensey stands Christ Church, 
consecrated in 1859. One peculiar feature of the services is, 
on the first Friday in the month, a celebration of Holy Com- 
munion for the sick and aged. Besides the incumbent, the 
Rev. Robert Allen, there are three curates to do the work, a 
work which bids fair to increase rapidly. New houses are to 
be built on the sea front, and when these are finished the in- 
crease of population in the parish is estimated at 2,000. In 
view of this growth the vicar proposes to build a chapel of 
ease at a cost of £3,000, to seat 600 of the possible two 
thousand. The Lord of the Manor has given a site, the 
Duke of Devonshire has contributed £500, and the Bishop of 
Chichester has expressed his approval of the scheme, besides 
giving a donation. 

Of the other Churches of England in Eastbourne, All Souls’ 
is noteworthy for the counsels issued to the worshippers, in 
which, instead of being invited to arrange ¢heir books and 
cushions and the like, they are invited to protect for the com- 
mon good what is provided for the common use; and instead 
of being asked to claim seats, are counselled to assist each 
other in making the most of the accommodation provided 
for all. 
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Congregationalism in Eastbourne is represented by the 
Rev. J. F. B. Tinling, a Cambridge graduate, a rare thing 
amongst Congregationalists. The chapel is situated in Peven- 
sey Road, Cavendish Place. Mr. Tinling has been in East- 
bourne now for some twelve years. At the annual meeting of 
the chapel committee this year, the report showed a subscription 
of £1,400 during the year, and urged an increase of school 
accommodation. Besides being a preacher, Mr. Tinling is as 
well the author of several tractates of more or less interest. 
One, entitled ““ The English Speaking Natives of India,” contains 
a report of some conversation with “educated Hindoos.” 
The report is full of interest, written in the form of dialogue, 
of style Platonic, with this difference, however, that whatever 
may have been the effect upon the Brahmin mind, to the 
Christian, Mr. Tinling’s putting of “the Evidences” is an able 
condensation of the arguments, displaying considerable tact 
and ability. These two good qualities characterise, we believe, 
Mr. Tinling’s ministry in Eastbourne, as they certainly did 
his ministry at Augustine Chapel, Reading, and previously 
his evangelistic tour round India. 

The two most important of Mr. Tinling’s works are “ Hidden 
Lessons from the New Testament,” and “The Promise of 
Life.” The lessons are an attempt at a uniform rendering of 
words variously rendered in the A. V. of the original Greek. 
The lessons are indeed very hidden, as the following extracts 
will show. Matthew xx. 20. “Children and sons are from 
the same word” (p. 16). John xx. 25, 27. “Put my finger, 
thrust my hand, reach hither thy hand, and ¢hrust it into my 
side. One verb in all cases” (p. 71). Acts v. 18,19. “The 
common prison, the angel of the Lord .. . opened the Arison 
doors. The original has here different words in the same 
sense” (p. 77.) 2 Tim. ii. 10,12. “I endure all things ; if 
we suffer. The same verb.” 

Paragraphs of this sort are not much use to those who do 
not understand Greek ; they are unnecessary for those who do. 
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There is besides a Calvinistic Independent Chapel in Sea- 
side Road, where work is carried on under the supervision 
of the Rev. A. J. Baxter. The Baptist denomination is 
represented by the Rev. W. Osborne, minister of the Taber- 
nacle, Ceylon Place, and Rev. H. Bradford, of Calvinistic views, 
minister of a chapel in Grove Road, off South Street. 

Mr. Osborne has tried the experiment of extending his 
sphere of usefulness beyond the limits of the town itself into 
the neighbouring villages, and we have reason to believe that 
these mission services have met with a hearty reception. 

Wesleyanism is not particularly strong. One chapel appa- 
rently answers the needs of the town. 

The ablest of the Nonconformists is the Rev. H. Carruthers 
Wilson, M.A., representative of Presbyterianism. He is, it 
seems, a personal friend of General Gordon, who once gave 
him a copy of Dr. Joseph Hall’s “Christ Mystical,” with 
passages pencilled, and we may quote of these the following, 
as being the expression, not only of the general’s, but also of 
Wilson’s views. 

“But know, that this is a true, real, essential, substantial 
union, whereby the person of the believer is indissolubly 
united to the glorious Person of the Lord God. Know that this 
union is not more mystical than certain ; that in natural unions 
there may be more evidence, there cannot be more truth.” 

“That one spirit of his, which dwells in, and enlivens every 
believer, unites all those far distant members both to each other 
and to their Head, and makes them up into one true mystical 
body.” 

Besides the churches and chapels enumerated above, there 
is, as there should be in every town, a town mission. To judge 
from the report of the committee, the mission is not in a very 
flourishing condition. The funds have fallen off, and during 
the year ending last March the missioner did not receive his 
full salary. 

We must, in closing our account of church work in East- 
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bourne, turn to a feature more encouraging—viz., the Sunday- 
school work. From various Statistics given last year at a 
Sunday-school Teachers’ Conference, we learn, without enter- 
ing into details, that the number of eligible scholars.in the town 
amounts to 4,473, and of these 3,297 are accounted for—the 
Church of England taking and teaching a total of 1,505, and 
the various Nonconformist bodies together the remaining 1,792. 
This report is full of encouragement. Always the right method 
is to begin with the young, a principle of Christian training sadly 
overlooked until comparatively modern times. Where, then, 
we see, as we do here, such evidence of thorough systematic 
church life and work, as we look back upon a bright past, we 
cannot but look forward with joy to a bright future for the 
town of Eastbourne. 

Turning now to our account of Hastings and St. Leonards, — 
for the two towns are, to all intents and purposes, one,—we have 
to record the existence of some sixteen Churches of England, 
besides, in round numbers, some two dozen chapels and con- 
venticles belonging to various Dissenting bodies. 

The ablest of the churchmen in the district under review is 
undoubtedly the Rev. Forbes E. Winslow, M.A., Rector of 
St. Paul’s, St. Leonards. His preaching is peculiar ; questions 
of political import find their way into his sermons, and his 
pulpit, in time past at any rate, has more than once lent its 
influence to a political party. This, however, does not meet 
or represent the feeling of the town any more than that of 
churchmen at large, who in these modern days of religious 
revival, almost universally subordinate their political interest 
to the interest of the church. 

Known, too, more or less by reason of his many books, Dr. 
Winslow, notwithstanding his peculiar style, attracts always a 
good congregation, and his sermons, especially those unflavoured 
with political spice, are pleasing and helpful to hear. 

Canon Crosse, the vicar of Hastings, is somewhat of a High 
Churchman. His Church, Holy Trinity, situate in the west, 
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is the second largest in the town of Hastings, being capable 
of seating a congregation of 1,000 persons. The largest 
church in the town is St. Mary-in-Castle, lying between Holy 
Trinity and St. Clement’s, and said to have 1,200 sittings. 

The infant schools in connection with this church deserve 
notice, and show continued improvement. The school books 
show ‘an average attendance of ‘about 483 out of some 650 
scholars. 

Recently in this church a somewhat odd series of discourses 
has been preached under the tittle of lectures on the Church 
and the Bible. These lectures were nothing more nor less than 
a personal attack on Father H. V. Arkell, of the church of St. 
Mary, Star-of-the-Sea. The Roman Catholic and the Anglican 
in their respective churches argued week by week each against 
the other. Whatever may be thought of the introduction of 
politics into the pulpit, at least it will be admitted that discus- 
sion of such a nature, with a large infusion of personal attack, 
is not in the best taste. This evidently the Hastings people 
thought, for the attendance at least in the Anglican Church 
dwindled with each lecture. The teaching, as may be gathered, 
is evangelical. 

Of the other Anglican Churches but little need be said. The 
church of All Saints, situated at the east end of Hastings, has 
seen the completion of a new Mission Hall, in Clive Vale ; and 
about a year ago Lady Brassey laid the foundation stone of a 
new Sunday-school, in connection with Christ Church, Black- 
lands. 

The oldest church in Hastings is that dedicated to St. Cle- 
ment Halton. It was built in 1286, and rebuilt in1378. The 
building has a peculiar interest, there being fixed in the south 
side of the tower two cannon balls, said to have been fired by 
the combined French and Dutch fleets under Admiral De 
Ruyter. The church of All Saints mentioned above, has, too, 
an antiquarian interest, since it was here that the boa 
Titus Oates officiated in the reign of Charles II. 
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Nor far from the Life boat House at the east of the town, 
is the Fisherman’s Church (St. Clement), the proximity of the 
two doubtless affording suggestion for illustration. 

In St. Leonards, St. Matthew’s, Silver Hill, although it has 
been enlarged three times, is to give place to a new church, 
owing to the growth of the surrounding population. The 
widow of the late rector herself started the subscription list 
with the promise of a donation of £1,000. St. John’s Church, 
burnt down in 1878, has been quite recently completed and 
opened. 

Roman Catholicism has firmer hold in Hastings and St. 

Leonards than in Eastbourne. The middle of last year saw 
the opening of a new Roman Catholic Church, St. Mary, 
Star-of-the-Sea. It stands at the top of High Street. The 
building is worth study on account of the true economy of con- 
struction, fitness for service, elegance, and withal simplicity of 
design displayed by the architect. The church has been 
erected through the munificence of Mr. Coventry Patmore. 
Father Arkell, a man of some considerable power and ability, 
is in charge. 

The Revs. A. C. Parker, Charles New, William Bolton, and 
A. D. McMillan represent Congregationalism in Hastings and 
St. Leonards. Of the quartette, if we may make comparison, 
Mr. New is by far the ablest preacher in the two towns. If, 
too, a full chapel mean anything, it would seem as though 
residents and visitors both concurred in this judgment, for of 
all the churches and chapels in the district, Mr. New alone 
gets his place crammed, and that even in the slack season. 

The chapel is situated in Bohemia Road, Robertson Street, 
and has in connection with it seven mission stations. Mr. 
New began his ministry some fifteen years ago there, follow- 
ing in the pastorate the Rev. James Griffin. During those 
years Mr. New has become widely known in his own denomi- 
nation. His preaching gives evidence of clearness of thought, 
combined with considerable power of speech; it is the sort 
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that wins and fixes the attention of his hearers. He can be 
at times descriptive without indulging in what we may call 
“landscape preaching”; illustrations are not dragged in 
merely for the sake of illustration, but the moral pictures he 
draws are full of poetic feeling, and not without a lesson; the 
lesson, too, like a jewel, gains, and does not lose lustre by 
reason of its setting. 

A sentence from an address on the motto “For Christ’s 
Sake,” will show better than any criticism his manner and 
kind of eloquence. 

“Indeed this clause (‘for Thy sake’) will make even im- 
possible things possible. Many of our duties will be such that 
we say we cannot do them; it is not that they are insignifi- 
cant, but they are so hard that our nature rebels against them, 
and thinks they cannot be done. What is more difficult than 
to be kind to the unlovely ? or to be faithful to those who do 
not recognize or deserve our fidelity? or to stand alone 
because we cannot accept the principles, nor join in the doings 
of those around us ? or to take up the cross of suffering, of loss, 
of reproach for conscience’ sake? What is more difficult than 
these? By our unaided hearts they cannot be fulfilled. But 
they can by the power of this motto. What will not men do 
for money’s sake, or fame’s sake, or health’s sake, or love’s 
sake? Obstacles are as nothing to such; with any of these 
ends before them they can and do accomplish the otherwise 
impossible. Now what will you not do “ for Chris?’s sake” ? 
Why, those who love Him are positively happiest over a diffi- 
culty, and just because it is a difficulty, it affords them the 
greater opportunity for honouring and pleasing Him.” 

With this we close our account of church life in the three 
sister towns on the south coast, Eastbourne, Hastings, and 
St. Leonards. 
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VI. The Greatest Living Preachers. 
Result of Voting and Award of Prizes. 


— 4» _——_. 


As our readers are aware, some time ago we offered a prize 
or prizes of five guineas, for the list or lists of the greatest 
living English-speaking Protestant preachers most nearly agree- 
_ing with the opinion of our readers as expressed in voting 
lists. In all we have received about three hundred and fifty 
lists. That represents only a fraction of the readers of the 
CONTEMPORARY PULPIT; nevertheless it must be held to 
represent an opinion of great importance, the voters being 
mainly from the clergy of the Anglican and Dissenting com- 
munities. The work of arranging and tabulating the votes 
was one of great labour. We assigned full weight not only 
to the number of votes received by each, but also to the 
positions he occupied in the lists where he was named, but we 
discovered that the latter consideration did not on the whole 
affect the general order. A considerable number of papers 
were disqualified for failing to comply with our rules. These 
deducted, the voting stood as follows. We give the names 
and numbers of all who obtained twenty votes or more, but in 
addition to these no fewer than seventy-six preachers received 
votes. 


(1) Canon Liddon... are 36 nee ap BOE 


(2) C. H. Spurgeon ane ae one iu BOW 
(3) Joseph Parker... oti cbc Sor ood INS) 
(4) Alexander Maclaren .., B00 nae Bie Pe 
(5) Archdeacon Farrar ... a0 sis see 200 
(6) Henry Ward Beecher sig Site Lia OS 
(7) Bishop Magee ACO cee 306 boc | SO 
(8) Canon Knox Little... Ac6 Sot nee RAD 
(9) Bishop Boyd Carpenter nee Bo Low 


(10) R. W. Dale... weg see ae asp EOO 
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Then follow— 


(11) Phillips Brooks be er ot «ss 94 
(12) Dean Vaughan oe oes we eee 75 


(13) Talmage nt ane oes abe one fe 
(14) Bishop Alexander 360 oe eae ory af 
(15) Principal Caird Pe se eae ea ee: 
(16) Newman Hall... nice aes es inact 
(17) Dean Church ... ees mae a sence 
(18) J. Oswald Dykes... oes ae see AE 
(19) James Macgregor ... ca = a. 40 
(20) Bishop Lightfoot oe wee see ing edo 


(21) Stopford Brooke nee as Hen con BE 
(22) Alex. Whyte ... ce ‘ate xe Ho 34 


(23) D. L. Moody ... ac sac ser frat SB 
(24) Canon Body ... a. Ace one de 
(2g )oT. LoCuyler) -.:. a ace tee ee) 
26 ) 

and } Canon Holland and Canon Fleming eo Bi 
ne 

28 

and ; Bishop Wilkinson and Bishop Fraser... 20 
29 


We refrain at present from commenting on these results, but 
simply desire to note that while Canon Liddon and Mr. Spurgeon 
stand decisively at the head, the Canon’s admirers are much 
more enthusiastic than Mr. Spurgeon’ s—as shown by the fact that 
while 108 put Canon Liddon in the first place, only 76 so place 
Mr. Spurgeon. The significance we claim for the results is that 
they show with great clearness what preachers have impressed 
themselves on the popular mind of their time. 

No list gave the ten who stand at the top by general con- 
sensus—Liddon, Spurgeon, Parker, Maclaren, Farrar, Beecher, 
Magee, Knox-Little, Carpenter, and Dale. After the most anxious 
consideration the adjudicators have selected five lists, which in 
their judgment stand nearest it, and one guinea each will be 
forwarded to the writers of these: The Rey. A. R. Bartlett, 
15, Church Road, Stoke Newington, N.; the Rev. J. Jackson, 
the Vicarage, Southall, Middlesex; the Rey. Joseph B. Hunt, 
Ore, Hastings; the Rev. Eustace Havergal, Infant School 
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House, Eltham, Kent; R. Wilkins Rees, Esq., 13, Church Street, 
Pembroke Dock, South Wales. 

From various ingenious productions we single out the follow- 
ing brilliant performance signed ‘‘W. E. Buckley, Middleton, 
Cheney, Banbury,’’ a name familiar to the older Oxford men 
among our readers :— 


“For a great preaching Bishop 
Magee 1 must fish up ; 
*Mid the Deans I think Church 
Leaves the rest in the lurch. 
And to name an Archdeacon, 
farrar flames like a beacon ; 
Knox-Little’s the man on 
My list for a Canon. 
To take men by Degrees, 

, Liddon heads the D.D.’s; 
For M.A.’s on the whole, 
I should pick Reyzolds Hole.' 
Though I think there no law is 
To shut out H. R. Hawezs. 
For three more must I look ? 
Well, admit Stopford Brooke ; 
While his own merits urge on 
The claims of a Spurgeon. 
Nor will these lights be darker 
Should I add Doctor Parker.’ 


We reserve another very ingenious list for our next number, and 
warmly thank all our readers who took part in this interesting 
and memorable vote, regretting we cannot send an acknowledg- 
ment to a far larger number. 
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To our Readers. 


—$—- m—> 


We greatly regret that from pressure on our space we are 
obliged to hold over various interesting articles, such as ‘‘ Brief 
“Outlines and Suggestive Themes”; ‘‘A German Critic on Dr. 
Talmage’’ ; ‘‘ The New Canon of St. Paul’s”’; etc. 


In future all Canon Liddon’s Sermons will appear in the 
CONTEMPORARY PULPIT, every number containing a sermon. 


Next number will contain Descriptive Notes on the Carlisle 
Church Congress, by our own Correspondent. 


The Editor gratefully acknowledges the success of this 
Magazine, and respectfully asks the aid of its readers in making 
it still more widely known. 


I. Sermon. 


—-: >>» —_—_— 


THE LOVINGKINDNESSES OF GOD. 
BY REV. CANON LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L.* 


“Lord, where are Thy old lovingkindnesses, which Thou swarest unto 
David in Thy truth ?”—PsavM Ixxxix, 49. 


Tue psalm which we have been singing this afternoon 
belongs, it so happens, to the same period of history as 
that which is described in two of the first lessons for to-day. 
This morning’s lesson gave an account of the successful 
revolt of the ten tribes of Israel against Rehoboam, the 
hot-headed and foolish son of Solomon; and this revolt 
had the effect of reducing the royal house of David from 
the proud rank which it had occupied for two generations 
as by far the most powerful dynasty in Western Asia to 
that of the tenant of a small provincial kingship, whose 
insignificance placed it at the mercy of the great powers 
around. And thus it happened that the revolt of the ten 
tribes was soon followed by an Egyptian invasion. The 
Egyptian kings were constantly looking out for oppor- 
tunities of extending their frontier on the side of Syria, 
and King Shishak easily found an excuse for pouring an 


* Preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral, August 17th, 1884. 
VOL, II. L7 
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enormous force of armed chariots, of cavalry and foot- 
soldiers, drawn, very many of them, from that very 
district of the Soudan, of which we have lately been 
hearing so much, into the territory of Judea; no longer 
now defended by the great armies which had been at 
the disposal of Solomon. Successful resistance seemed 
impossible. The frontier fortresses were soon taken by 
the Egyptians ; Shishak’s host appeared before Jerusalem, 
and, acting on the advice of the prophet Shemaiah, 
Rehoboam submitted. The Temple, the palace on which 
Solomon had lavished the wealth of subject provinces, 
were plundered of their splendid treasures ; but this time 
it was for plunder, not destruction. Shishak did not 
forestall the work of Nebuchadnezzar, but the dynasty 
which David had founded, which Solomon had raised to: 
so great a height of imperial splendour, was thus, in the 
person of Solomon’s son, humbled to the dust. The 
King of Judah was a vassal of the Egyptian monarch. 

It was on the morrow of this profound humiliation, 
and amidst the political. and religious ruins which it had 
brought with it, that the 89th Psalm was written. The 
writer was an old servant and friend of the royal house,. 
Ethan the Ezrahite. He was one of those wise men 
whose names are recorded as having been exceeded in 
wisdom by King Solomon, and had long taken part with 
Heman and Asaph in the Temple’s services; and thus. 
at this sad crisis of his history he pours out his soul in 
the pathetic and majestic psalm before us, and of this 
psalm the keynote is to be found in the words, “Lord, 
where are thy old lovingkindnesses, which Thou swarest 
unto David in Thy truth ?” 

“Thy old lovingkindnesses!” This is the Psalmist’s. 
ruling thought, the great and inspiriting promises which 
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God in His free mercy had made to the House of David. 
Intimate as Ethan was with the royal family, he might 
often have heard from the lips of Solomon, and even | 
David himself, how God had pledged Himself to uphold 
the power and renown of their race. “ My song,” he 
cries, “shall be alway of the lovingkindness of the Lord: 
with my mouth will I ever be showing Thy faithfulness 
from one generation to another. I have said, Mercy 
shall be set up for ever; Thy truth shalt Thou establish 
in the heavens”; and then follow the words in which 
_the Divine promises are embodied: “I have made a 
covenant with My chosen; I have sworn unto David My 
servant ; thy seed will I establish for ever; and set up 
thy throne from one generation to another.” And then 
the Psalmist goes on to recall, in substance, the vision 
of the prophet Nathan on the occasion of David's desire 
to undertake at once the building of the Temple, and with 
this he blends the promises made on other occasions to 
David himself: “ Thou spakest in vision to thy holy one, 
and saidst, I have laid help upon the mighty, I have 
exalted one chosen out of the people. I have found 
David My servant; with My holy oil have I anointed 
him. My hand shall hold him fast; and My arm shall 
strengthen him. The enemy shall not make exacting 
claims on him; the son of wickedness shall not hurt him. 
I will beat down his foes before his face, and plague them 
that hate him. My faithfulness and mercy shall be with 
him; and in My name shall his horn be exalted. I will 
set his hand also in the Mediterranean Sea, and his right 
hand in the rivers of Central Asia. He shall cry unto 
Me, Thou art my Father, my God, and my strong salva- 
tion, and I will make him My first-born, higher than the 
kings of the earth. My mercy will I keep for him for 
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evermore, and My covenant shall stand fast with him. 
His seed also will I make to endure for ever, and his 
throne as the days of heaven.” And if the question 
presented itself whether He who had promised so much 
could be as good as His word, Ethan falls back upon the 
abundant praise of the power of God, and His care for 
those whom He loves and chooses. ‘‘O Lord, the very 
heavens shall praise Thy wondrous works, Thy truth in 
the congregation of the angels; for who is he among the 
clouds that shall be compared unto the Lord, and what is 
he among the gods that shall be like unto the Lord ? 
Greatly is He to be feared in the assembly of the holy ; 
greatly to be had in reverence of all them that are round 
about Him.” And as He is Himself so is He manifested 
in history, manifested in the old victory over Pharaoh 
which pious Jews, let us observe, recall now, when 
Shishak is actually reigning in Jerusalem, manifested in 
His care for all quarters of the consecrated land. ‘‘ Thou 
hast subdued Egypt and destroyed it: Thou hast scat- 
tered Thine enemies abroad with Thy mighty arm: Thou 
hast made the north and the south: Tabor and Herman 
shall rejoice in Thy name. Thou hast a mighty arm, 
strong is Thy hand, and high is Thy right hand.” Thus 
sings Ethan. His soul is full of God’s merciful promises 
to the house of David, of God’s faithfulness in keeping 
His promise which He had made, of God’s power to 
keep any promises which He might make. ‘My song 
shall be alway of the lovingkindness of the Lord. With 
my mouth will I ever be showing forth Thy faithfulness 
from one generation to another.” But now he asks the 
question, “Lord, where are Thy old lovingkindnesses, 
which Thou swarest unto David in Thy truth?” 

“Where are Thy old lovingkindnesses?” As he sings 
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Ethan looks around him, and his eye rests on a scene of 
degradation and ruin. He suffers as a patriot ; he suffers 
as a religious man ; he suffers as the descendants of the old 
Roman families suffered when they beheld Alaric and his 
hosts sacking the eternal -city; as the countrymen of 
Frederick the Great suffered when the French entered Berlin 
after Jena; as in their turn the conquerors of Jena and 
Austerlitz suffered when the Allies entered Paris. These are 
the tragical incidents of history, and the house of David 
and its adherents were, it might have seemed, experiencing 
one of those great reverses by which the compensating 
justice that rules the world so often balances an over- 
whelming pre-eminence. But then, in the case of the 
house of David, much more was at stake than the civil 
fortunes of the country. Bound up with, and behind the 
patriotic feeling was the religious and the theocratic one. 
It was not merely the splendour of palaces, but the splen- 
dour of the one temple of the one true God; not merely 
the subjection of a nation by its hereditary enemies, but 
the treading down of a Church by its pagan oppressors ; 
not merely the humiliation of a secular throne, but the 
casting to the ground of the crown of the Lord’s anointed. 
Ethan’s pain is, in its kind, though not in its degree, that 
of Jeremiah in the greater catastrophe in a later century ; 
it is that of the sorrowing Christians, who, as an Arab 
chronicler describes, saw their religion sink into ruins 
before the hosts of Islam; it is that of the Romanised 
Britons, who beheld in our own Saxon forefathers, yet 
pagan, the implacable enemies, not merely of their civiliza- 
tion, but of their faith, Andso Ethan continues, ‘Thou 
hast abhorred and forsaken Thine anointed; and art dis- 
pleased at him. Thou hast made void the covenant of 
Thy servant, and cast his crown down to the ground. 
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_ Thou hast broken down all his hedges; and Thou hast 
thrown down his strongholds. All they that go by spoil 
him; and he is become a reproach to his neighbours. 
Thou hast turned the edge of his sword; and thou givest 
him not victory in the battle. Thou hast put out his glory ; 
cast his throne down to the ground. The days of his 
youth hast Thou shortened; and covered him with dis- 
honour.” Such, indeed, was the historical reality. The 
throne of David was in the dust ; David’s grandson, as I 
have said, was a subject of the Egyptian king; the mili- 
tary defences of the country had been stormed by Egyptian 
forces ; unprotected populations were pillaged by hordes 
of Suakims and Ethiopians who wandered at will over the 
sacred soil, carrying wherever they went desolation and 
ruin. The edge of the king’s sword was turned; no 
resistance to the foes attempted in the open field; the 
unhappy monarch himself had been subjected to treatment 
which degraded him, and the Psalmist apprehends that the 
days of his youth would be shortened by the ruin and 
dishonour which had thus overtaken the man who five 
short years before had ascended the mightiest throne in 
Western Asia, and who in his day impersonated the best 
hopes not merely of the children of Abraham, but of the 
human race. Here, then, was the Psalmist’s difficulty. 
What had become of the lovingkindness of God? what 
of His faithfulness ? what of his power? Ethan, in his 
report of the promise, has, in fact, answered his own diffi- 
culty. The covenant with David was not an absolute 
covenant. It depended upon conditions. Observe, 
brethren, that this is a difference between the gifts of the 
Creator in the region of unconscious nature, and His gifts 
in the region of free self-determining will. The former are 
absolute gifts ; the latter depend for their value and their 
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virtue on the use that is made of them. We see this in 
the natural endowments -which God has bestowed on 
us. All our natural powers, the muscles of our limbs, our 
five senses, the understanding, the memory, the will—all 
depend for their excellence on the care we take to make the 
most of them by exercise. If we allow a bodily sense or 
a mental faculty to lie quite fallow, or if we put it to uses 
for which it was not designed, or if we put an undue strain 
upon it or degrade it by unworthy associations, it will not 
merely fail to fulfil the promise of its early vigour, it will 
gradually die back into a shrivelled, enfeebled thing that 
only recalls the name. And it is not otherwise with the 
gifts which secure a man’s place and duties among his 
fellow-men. The race of David was raised from among the 
shepherds of Bethlehem to reign over a great people upon 
conditions—conditions which were summed up in fidelity 
to Him who had done so much for it. Ethan himself ~ 
states this supreme condition in the words of the Divine 
Author of the covenant :—‘If David's children forsake 
My law, and walk not in My judgments ; if they break My 
statutes, and keep not My commandments; then will I 
visit their transgression with the rod, and their sin with 
scourges.” 

And this is what actually came to pass in the two 
generations that succeeded David. First of all Solomon 
showed the world, on a great scale, how little the highest 
gifts and endowments of intellect can of themselves resist 
the importunity of lawless passion, or secure the true 
integrity of character. ‘Solomon,” we are told, “loved 
many strange women—Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, 
Zidonians, and Hittites”; and as each of these unfortu- 
nate women had with her her own special idol, and withal 
wielded an imperious sway over the facile Solomon, the 
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royal palace was soon surrounded with the apparatus of 
every form of idolatry that was represented at the court 
of Jerusalem. ‘ For Solomon,” we are told, “went after 
Ashtoreth, the goddess of the Zidonians, and he did build 
a high place for Chemosh, the abomination of Moab, in 
the hill that is before Jerusalem, and for Molech, the 
abomination of the children of Ammon. And the Lord 
was angry with Solomon, because his heart was turned 
from the Lord God of Israel. Wherefore the Lord said 
unto Solomon, Forasmuch as this is done of thee, and 
thou hast not kept My covenant and My statutes, which 
I have commanded thee, I will surely rend the kingdom 
from thee, and will give it to thy servant. N otwithstanding 
in thy days I will not do it, for David thy father’s sake: 
but I will rend it out of the hand of thy son.” And when 
Rehoboam succeeded his father, there was nothing in him 
to procure a further arrest of the Divine judgment. His 
poor Ammonitish mother, Naamath, could not have helped 
him, and as the Chronicler says, he did evil because he 
prepared not his heart to seek the Lord. His folly, as a 
ruler, was the appropriate accompaniment of his miscon- 
duct as a man, and so it came to pass that first, through 
the rebellion of Jeroboam, and next through the invasion 
of Shishak, the work of David was shattered into frag- 
ments. Over the despoiled Temple, over the impoverished 
and plundered land, over the prostrate throne of the 
humbled monarch, were written the words, “ If his children 
forsake My law, and walk not in My judgments, I will 
visit their offences with the rod, and their sin with 
scourges.” The promise, however, continued thus, 
“ Nevertheless, My lovingkindness will I not utterly take 
from him, nor suffer My truth to fail; My covenant will 
I not break, nor alter the thing that has gone out of My 
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lips; I have sworn once by My holiness that I will not 
fail David.” The lovingkindness of God, overclouded 
for the moment, was not withdrawn, the punishment of 
the race of David was not its final extinction. Among 
Rehoboam’s descendants were good and powerful kings 
not unworthy of their high and sacred ancestry, and when 
at last continued disobedience to the terms of the covenant 
led to the destruction of the monarchy in Zedekiah, and 
to the ruin of the sacred city, the covenant stil] remained. 
Of the race of David One at last was born who should 
. reign over the house of Jacob for ever, and of whose 
kingdom there should be no end. We Christians know 
how these words of the covenant were, nay, at this 
moment are, fulfilled. David’s Lord is also David’s Son, ~ 
and the old lovingkindness which God had sworn to 
David in His truth is where it was at the moment of the 
promise, safe, in the Divine keeping, treasured up for all 
true souls, whether of Jewish or of heathen stock, on the 
throne of the ascended and ever-living Redeemer. 

Ethan’s cry has often been raised by pious men in bad 
days of Christendom. Over and over again Rehoboam 
has appeared in Christendom. The foolish lover of spiritual 
absolutism, the divisions which its pretensions render well 
nigh inevitable, and then the triumphs of the world over a 
weakened and divided Church—all these have been repeated 
once and again, and then goes up the cry, ‘Lord, where 
are Thy old lovingkindnesses?” and the answer is, 
‘““They are where they were.” “ The gifts and calling of 
God are without repentance.” Now, as always, the 
promises of God to His people are largely conditioned. 
If the gates of hell shall not prevail against His Church, 
much short of this may happen as a consequence of the 
unfaithfulness of her members or her ministers. God 
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makes His work dependent for its complete success on 
the loyal co-operation of human wills. He accepts the 
semblance of defeat and failure rather than suspend the 
terms on which His gifts are given. But His promise all 
the while is sure; it is we who forget the conditions on 
which it is made, and Ethan’s question is often answered 
in another connection. Every child, as you know, is 
taught in the Catechism to say that “In my baptism I 
was made a member of Christ, a child of God, and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” Now this statement 
appeals to a mass of Scriptural testimony which we must 
not here discuss in full, but which is summarised by the 
statement of St. Paul that as many that have been baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ. The covenant which God 
makes at its baptism with every Christian soul is, indeed, 
a bountiful and magnificent gift, too great to be believed 
in if it were not the consequence and application of a gift 
which is still greater; for ““God has so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” But here comes in the sad contrast between this 
account of baptism and the actual lives of thousands, nay, 
of millions, of the baptized. ‘ Look,” men exclaim, “at 
baptized Christendom. Look at the millions whom you 
have taught to say that they are made members of Christ 
in their baptism.” Members of Christ! Look at them 
begging one after another all the precepts of the Divine 
law. Members of Christ! Watch their actions; listen 
to their language ; read, if you can read, all their thoughts. 
Members of Christ! Is there not another whose members 
they more truly are—the old unregenerate Adam with the 
taint and degradation of the fall still upon him, or rather, 
perchance that evil and malignant spirit who also has his 
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limbs and organs among those of the sons of men who 
have given themselves to work unrighteousness ? Certainly 
Christendom is at first sight a libel on and an apparent 
contradiction to the highest gifts and promises of Christ, 
and yet in saying that do we not forget that those gifts 
and promises, like the covenant with David, are always 
conditioned ? The grace of God, whether given in baptism, 
or at any other time, though it is promised for ever to the 
collective Church, is not a gift which is bestowed on any 
one of us irrespective of our method of receiving and 
treasuring it. If this were so, there would indeed be a 
fatal antagonism between the teaching of the Christian 
Church, and the truths and requirements of morality. It 
would then be true that the regenerate man might feel 
secure on the ground of his having received the saving, 
the inalienable grace, and might feel free to be and to do 
what he would. The idea that grace once given is never 
withdrawn, that those whom God has taken out of the 
world can never relapse, is an idea due to the bold in- 
ventiveness of Calvin, but without any real sanction in 
Scripture or the early Church of Christ. Calvin had done 
much on the destructive side of his work to weaken man’s 
confidence in the mercy and the grace of God—that con- 
fidence which is of the very essence of religion ; and his 
theory of an effectual grace, as it is called, was intended 
_to supply in one direction what had been lost in another. 
But it is at issue, I repeat, with the plain sense of Scrip- 
ture. The promises that none shall pluck those whom the 
Father has given to His Christ out of His hand, and that 
the predestined are called, and the called justified, and the 
justified glorified, are all of them accompanied by tacit 
conditions expressed elsewhere that these receivers of 
grace must correspond to the grace which they received. 
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Every baptized Christian must share St. Paul’s anxiety so 
long as the day of probation lasts, even though he had 
preached to others as an apostle might preach, and himself 
should be a castaway. ‘ God,” says St. Augustin, “will 
not save us through ourselves, but He will not save us 
without ourselves.” The grace of regeneration is not a 
talisman which wins heaven, be the baptized what they 
may; it is a conditioned gift which, like the Crown of 
David, will be retained or forfeited by the monarch that 
wears it, aS men are careful or not to recognise its 
obligations. Of this, dear brethren, let us be most sure 
that if God’s promises seem to any to have failed, the 
fault lies not with Him, but with ourselves; it is we who 
have changed, not He. The smoke which issues from our 
furnaces of passion and self-will has overclouded for the 
moment the face of the sun; but beyond the cloud of 
smoke the sun still shines. God was not one Being to 
David, and another to Rehoboam, and another to Hezekiah, 
and another to Zedekiah : ‘His compassions fail not, His 
mercies are new every morning ; great is His faithfulness.” 
All we have to do if our lot is cast amidst discouraging 
circumstances, or if we seem to be coming short of what 
He has promised us, is to lift up our hearts to Him in 
repentance and faith, and all will be well. Yes, Sursum 
corda—let us lift up our hearts whenever we can or may, 
but especially in seasons of discouragement and failure. 
I repeat the words Sursuwm corda, for they were among the 
last words of him whose departure from among us is 
suggested to all in this Cathedral by the anthem we have 
just been singing. When he could do no more he lifted his 
hand as high as he could, and exclaimed to those who felt 


that he was leaving them, “ Surswm corda—up with the 
heart.” 
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Bishop Piers Claughton occupied a position in this 
cathedral and in this diocese which alone would make his 
death an ecclesiastical event of consequence; but, in 
addition to these duties, he had, during the last nine years 
of his life, discharged others of far greater importance. 
No archdeaconry or canonry in the country, perhaps only 
a few sees, can compare in point of spiritual opportunity 
with the great position of Chaplain-General to the Forces, 
whose occupant has as his flock men of all ranks in life— 
members of a profession which, by reminding them vividly 
of the precarious tenure of our earthly existence, counter- 
balances the great dangers which undoubtedly attend on 
it by making them not seldom more than other men alive 
to the claims and importance of religion. Ever since the 
days of the centurion Cornelius, God has had some of 
His most faithful servants in the ranks of the army ; and 
in all ages Peter has had his work in the army, too—a 
work for its extent and variety and vastness of opportunity 
well-nigh unrivalled in the whole field of the Church. 
Those who watched the late bishop must often have feared 
that he had undertaken duties beyond the strength of any 
one man; but it is hardly doubtful that he shortened his 
days by his unwearied endeavours to discharge them. To 
appreciate his efforts in this sacred sphere of exertion 
would be quite beyond the powers of one who could only 
view them froma distance ; but any man’s associates may 
venture to say not what is, but what has appeared to them 
to be the leading feature in his disposition and character. 
Certainly, human character is much too complex a thing to 
warrant any of us in saying decisively what is its dominant 
and most conspicuous attribute; but, speaking with all 
necessary reserve of him whom we have lost, I should 
note as his most striking characteristic,—that in him to 
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which I personally owe most,—his serenity. Serenity is 
no ordinary excellence ; it is a great, and, indeed, a sublime 
endowment ; and in particular circumstances it is a witness 
to a great deal beyond itself. After presiding over two 
colonial dioceses, Bishop Claughton found himself a mem- 
ber of the Chapter of St. Paul’s, a body in which, of 
course, he could not preside, a body composed of men, 
one-half of whom were considerably his juniors in age, 
while all of them were of a lower order than his own in 
the Christian ministry ; a body in which, in stirring times, 
questions of public religious interest were discussed on 
terms of perfect equality. In such a body wide difference 
of opinion is occasionally inevitable, and some of its con- 
clusions from time to time are in turn unwelcome to each 
of its members. To myself, Bishop Claughton appeared 
admirable in the unruffled temper with which he discussed 
subjects on which he felt deeply, and listened to opinions 
from which he dissented, and accepted decisions which he 
had felt it his duty to dispute. It was not the calm of 
indifference, for he was a man of strong feeling and 
opinions; it was the serenity of a man who has temper 
and impulse and _ passion well in hand, who is, in the 
deeper sense of the phrase, his own master, who is not to 
be surprised into violence or into sulkiness by unforeseen 
opposition or disappointment or defeat, who looks beyond 
what is passing to the alone unchangeable, and beyond 
human wills and characters to the All-Holy and All- 
Controlling. Bishop Claughton was strong enough to be 
always patient, always courteous, always considerate ; and 
this strength is not of human origin, it is an endowment 
of grace. ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on Thee, because he trusteth in Thee.” 
That, too, was the meaning of his Swrsum corda in the 
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last moments of his life as during his years of active 
work. He looked upwards for the strength which made 
him the humble-minded Christian, the active worker, the 
kindly and courteous gentleman whom his colleagues will 
long remember with affection and respect. Yes, as our 
eyes rest on that stall, on this pulpit, which have for 
twelve years been associated with his familiar presence, 
let us reflect that he who last Sunday was still lingering 
among us has now entered on that wonderful world 
towards the gates of which we all, the youngest and the 
‘oldest, are daily hastening. Close indeed to each other 
are the two lives—this in time, that in eternity. Little 
can it matter to any who have passed the veil what praise 
or blame is awarded to them by the erring judgments 
of those whom they leave behind them. Already they 
know what it is to be judged by Him who sees us as we 
are. But for this they must surely be anxious that we in 
our remaining days of probation and grace should be sure 
that the old lovingkindnesses of God are as real and as 
operative as ever, that the cross of Jesus Christ is still the 
hope and the refuge of sinners, that there is still pardon 
for the penitent, and strength and encouragement and 
hope and peace for those who would have them. And if 
so, what else in life seriously matters? “ Although the 
fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the 
vines, the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall 
yield no meat, the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and 
there shall be no herd in the stalls, yet will I rejoice in the 
Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 
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II. Expository Section. 


ee 


THE BOOK AND THE AGE. 
BY THE REV. DR. PARKER.* 


Tuts is a very important occasion for me, and to you, and 
to many others now and in the years to come. I am just 
about to open the Bible, and to ask you to fix your eyes, 
year by year, God willing, upon the revelation of God 
contained therein. That is the determination to which 
I have been led—I trust divinely and humbly—just to 
begin at the beginning, and so long as life lasts and energy 
endures, to set down in order what thoughts may come to 
me on this revelation. It will take years to do this ; the 
whole subject will occupy some five-and-twenty volumes, 
to be entitled, ‘“The People’s Bible.” I might call it “The 
Preachers’ Bible”; but it is the People’s Bible ; and even 
the little children shall be made, as far as I am able, to 
understand some parts of it. And I shall, with God’s 
help, make it the best book I ever have written. It isa 
solemn thing for me—the beginning and consummation 
of my life work. If I do this, I shall feel I have done 
all that I can do. 

My conviction deepens that the Bible is the most 
modern of books. You say, “It is an old Book.” It is in 
one sense; but my conviction deepens and makes me so 
glad, quite tearfully glad sometimes, that the Bible is the 
newest Book, just published, just out from heaven and 


* Preached in the City Temple, London, Sunday evening, 
September 28th, 1884. 
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from God’s heart. Our biography is in it. I have thought 
of taking this as a permanent text—“ Is it not written in 
the Book of the Chronicles ?” The modern newspaper is 
nothing but Moses and the prophets reproduced ; when 
you have closed it you may say, “Is it not written in the 
Book of the Chronicles?” Accidents vary, momentary 
and transitory hues and colours change, the external surface 
of things is transformed; but it is all momentary and 
superficial, having little in relation to the Eternal essence. 
Is it not written in the Book of the Chronicles ? Is it not 
_ written in the Book of the Kings ? 

The Book is not a mere record of things that have been, 
but of things that are happening and must always happen. 
It was written before the world began; it is the antici- 
pation of events. You are aware that there are some 
people anxious to know who wrote the Book. I am not. 
Others ask where are the manuscripts of the Book, and 
who arranged the order of the contents, so that the 
writings of one prophet appear before another, and who 
determined the size of the volume, and so on. As to who 
determined these details I care next to nothing. My 
question is, What does the Book say, what is it talking 
about, what message has it, what has it to say to my 
heart, and to my sorrows and agonies what is its speech ? 
By the answer to that I determine everything. 

The Bible asks for no privilege of judgment. It does 
not say, ‘‘ Now you are going to read me, be kind enough 
to leave your reason outside, and just do what I tell you 
to do.” It spreads itself out, and says, ‘Oh, every one 
that thirsteth, oh, every one that hungers: if any man 
thirst, if any man hunger, let him come unto me, and he 
shall have satisfaction and contentment.” The Bible is 
mysteriously Divine because it is mysteriously human. I 
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see all kinds of people reading it, and every man finds 
it was written for him alone;: and little children I see 
spelling out its stories as the most wondrous romances 
ever written; and old people and solemn people, and 
people who punctuate the reading with their tears. That 
proves what the Bible is. Show me one phase of life that 
the Bible has not anticipated and addressed. The Bible 
does not say, “I will force myself upon you, but you must 
not inquire into my authority; you must have me, you 
must carry me; I will be a burden to you.” No, it puts 
our thoughts into words; it fills up our needs, and it 
teaches us the only prayers that God can answer. 

No book can ever stand upon its mere venerableness. 
Whatever rules living men must itself be living ; whatever 
rules life profoundly and lastingly must have a correspond- 
ing depth and durability within itself. I have got hold of 
that Book, and we have entered into covenant together. 
It will tell me all that I can be told, and I have to tell it 
to you, and to confirm what I tell you by referring you to 
the Book itself. There is no priestism about it. There is 
~ nothing in this Book which I have not read through with 
my tears, and you may do the same in all the mysteries of 
life and love. It will not allow the priest to touch the 
Book. I am only a man who reads the Book a little 
louder than you, otherwise I have no right to be here. 
This is the people’s Bible; not a Book which the priest 
can say, “I will give you a little now.” The poorest, 
the humblest, the least learned man who is only able to 
spell the words of even one syllable, has the right to say, 
“It is my Book.” The elder brother reads, the bigger 
child tells what he knows; but in truth we are all little 
children gathered round this Book ; and if any man can 
spell better than another, and speak more clearly than 
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another, he will be our teacher and friend, and we will 
listen to him. 

Let us take care as to the spirit in which we now enter 
upon these sacred studies. We must rid our minds of all 
prejudice. We cannot mistake the solemn music of truth. 
A wonderful thing is what is called “The verifying 
faculty,” that particular something within us which says, 
“ That is true.” You have heard this speech on a great 
variety of subjects. You have heard an answer given to 
some enigma, and the faculty within says, “That is true.” 
The right answer is given, and youcry, “That's it! That’s 
it!” What is that but the verifying faculty, as it is called 
—that particular spirit of inspiration within us given by. 
the Almighty, which knows the right when it sees or hears 
it? It was that spirit which in the Scripture prompted 
the man, having received Christ’s answer to the question, 
‘‘Which is the great commandment of the law?” to say, 
“Well, Master, Thou hast said the truth.” 

We must not begin high up among the wordless 
mysteries ; we must begin on the ground we know, the 
moral ground, the region of standards, equities, and obliga- 
tions, until we enter upon the upper regions, in which 
silence is better than speech, I must ask you to avoid 
effervescence and impetuousness, which rushes to conclu- 
sions ; not putting off thy reason, but thy shoes from off 
thy feet ; not beginning at the upper end uncrowning and 
unmanning thyself, but beginning at the other end, and 
putting off thy shoes, for the place on which thou standest 
is holy ground. We must, indeed, judge the Book in some 
sort by the spirit which it demands on the part of its 
readers. If it can for a moment tolerate irreverence, it is 
not a Book from God. It must burn the frivolous reader— 
yea, burn with that fire unquenchable, and cast into outer 
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darkness the man who would pry with mental jauntiness 
into its great secret. There need be no ostentation about 
the repulse ; the repulse must come without show or pique, 
and overwhelm with unnameable and unmeasurable force 
from eternity. 

The key to my speech for all these years, God sparing 
us, is that the Bible has no revelation to make to unbibli- 
cal minds. It will only speak to the helpless and contrite 
and the humble in heart. Ay, this Book can be so dumb, 
so black, so blank; it will spread no table with meat of 
daintiest taste. But what a festival it will spread for 
expectant hunger! We cannot begin in any other spirit 
if we desire to escape the humiliation of disappointment. 
We might as well go into the unexplored wilderness to 
find our Father’s house, or dig in the earth to find the gate 
of heaven. ‘Open Thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of Thy law.” ‘Thou dost write won- 
derful things for men with prepared minds to read; and 
Thou hast given us a Book holding all things true, and 
which we can put into the soul as a very library from 
God. What if it be given unto us to take some share in 
reinstating the old Book in its old place. If that honour 
be given us to take some little share in showing that the 
old Book is the newest book, we shall want no other crown. 
I have been longing for this day to begin this work ; I 
feel that the call of election of God is upon me; a holy 
fire glows in my panting heart as I dwell on the task and 
its issues. Thetranslation we make from time to time is not 
the discussion of various readings of the text of the Book. 
Grammar we must have if we are to have a speech, but 
this being settled, we must have the truer translation ; it is 
the reading of the Divine word to meet all needs, to sanctify 
all human endeavour, to satisfy all the desires of human life. 
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If 1 am asked,“ Why not lecture in the pulpit upon modern 
events ?” I reply, ‘‘ There are no modern events to lecture 
upon.” There are no events to supersede the Bible story. 
You cannot make any modern event ; you cannot read any 
new book. There is only one Book. You can have tran- 
scripts, you can set it in new veins; but you cannot have 
new books any more than you can have new forests, new 
gardens, new plantations. You can do a great deal in the 
way of development, but the Word of God abideth for 
ever. All the other books are but little pages of the 
revelation which we call the Bible. Other books are 
momentary and transient ; but the Bible is the word of 
the Lord which abideth for ever, and which must try and 
test and settle every other. 

How much further have you to go? Not an inch. Just 
here! Here you have need, temptation, sin, man and 
woman, nakedness, and sheepskin covering. How much 
further have you got in one of these phases? We lecture 
upon Cain because Cainism still rules society. Cain was 
but a momentary passion; it was at the same time a 
sign of this fact—that until man is right with God man 
cannot be right with man. He who lectures upon Cain 
lectures upon modern life and its phases. The world 
is still bringing great deluges upon its sinful head; the 
nation is still going out in quest of a land flowing with 
milk and honey; men are still plucking of the forbidden 
fruit, and then trying to pass the guardian angel ; how to 
get back to that garden is the problem of all ages and the 
despair of all sinful men. 

There are some who try to be modern in the pulpit 
by reading Tennyson instead of the old Bible chapter. 
I know one or two fools doing this. They will soon 
turn out. They thought that if instead of reading a 
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chapter in Isaiah they were to read a chapter in 
Tennyson the pews would be full, because men would 
rush to the place where Tennyson was being read. Poor 
things! They read him for about four times, and the 
heart of man said, “ No, not here.” No! the people passed 
its judgment—that marvellous quantity called the people ; 
sometimes we are called ‘the mob,” sometimes we are 
called the h—e—r—d, whatever that may be—and said, 
No, we will not have a Tennyson where Isaiah was wont 
to have his sway. And no man objects to have Tennyson 
read in that connection more than Tennyson himself. 
There is no durableness in sueh arrangements. Isaiah 
waits, and Isaiah comes to the front again with the stately 
pace of eternal right. 

On this conviction I shall try to found myself in 
carrying out my life work in the “People’s Bible.” Nor 
will it be a strain to do so, because I see everything in 
the Bible; all history in Leviticus and the other books, 
all music in the Psalms, all imaginative literature in the 
parables, all glow and hope and divinely-ordered tumult 
in the Holy Apocalypse. God forbid that we should 
accept the idea that the Bible is for preachers only. It 
is the people’s book, and for all ages; and just in pro- 
portion as it is made clear will it regain its place in 
literature, and secure the homage of an admiring nation. 
I do not like the Bible to be out of its place. Even now 
the suffering woman, the sorrowing man, the little child, 
come to its pages as to no other book; they would lay 
down their lives for the old Book, and think the sacrifice 
too small. Thus the Bible, like its Author, is not the 
“T was,” but the “I am,” the immediate, the present, 
ever new, not in mere words, but with perfect con- 
sistency in highest life and thought. It is indeed a 
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pitiable subject to hear certain people trying to make out 
by violent language, which they mistake for reasoning, 
that the Bible is obsolete, a garment not fit for this day’s 
wearing, but worn out. Some may wish this; preachers 
are not ashamed to do this! They have lived on this 
old Book all their lives; it has kept them and their 
family in food and lodging for five-and-thirty years, and 
yet they have nothing to say good about it, and would 
rather read Tennyson than Isaiah! They like the last 
book out, which they do not understand, or the last novel, 
_ which is as cruel hemlock or strychnine to the soul. What 
are they ? Swindlers and faithless ones, who mislead the 
innocent, hirelings who hunger for the prey which they 
should guard, bandits who steal the young and unsus- 
pecting. I can respect in some grim fashion the infidel, 
who blasphemes and who rejoices in his pillage ; but the 
man in the pulpit who insults the very Bible on which he 
lives, and reviles the profession which he has climbed— 
I charge that man with worse crimes than blackened 
Barabbas or damned Iscariot. 

I have not hesitated to say that in the Bible absolutely 
everything is to be found in outline. The Bible must be 
dashed out of the hands of the priest, and put into the 
hands of the people. It is the people’s Book, as the 
firmament is the people’s firmament and the air is the 
people’s air. I know that one scientific man takes one 
view of the firmament and another scientific man takes 
a different view; but then the poorest one can look up 
into his Father’s house, star-jewelled, and be the better 
for his look. The humblest man can lift his head from 
the weary toil and take a look at the great blue arch, 
that translucent roof above him, and be almost appalled 
in dumb wonder, having no articulate speech as he gazes 
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on the great field above him, sown with seeds of stars. 
No doubt chemists can take the air and dissect it, and 
say that it is composed of certain elements; but the 
poorest dunce amongst us, hardly able to spell out a 
syllable, can climb the hill and breathe the air, and say, 
“Oh, but it is good! it makes me strong, it makes me 
glad.” 

So with the Bible. Let the people themselves read 
Moses and the Prophets, and not leave it to the priests ; 
and try themselves to spell out the infinite thought, and 
I tell you that Jesus Himself will draw nigh. Men who 
help us to do this, not do it for us, are our true friends 
and the ministers of Christ. This is the true use of the 
pulpit. The minister should help us to read the Bible, 
and show us that it meets our present needs and desires, 
and is the Book of the present, and that in its divinely- 
written pages can all things be found. They should 
show us the true use of it. If they fail to do this they 
fall from their high vocation, and grieve the Spirit of 
God, 

These are my introductory words. As the days come 
and go we shall have rich fellowship, wondrous times, 
with Christ. We will not turn a page until He tells us, 
Oh, we shall meet Him, and He will spare nothing of His 
love in talking to people who simply say, “God, be 
merciful to us, sinners.” 
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III. Sermon to Children. 
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A JOYFUL RETURN. 
BY THE REV. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE.* 

“And they returned to Jerusalem with great joy.’’—LUKE 

XXIV. 52. 
To have to say good-bye to those we love, even for a 
' short time, is sad enough ; but it is sadder still when we 
have to say good-bye to those we love for a long time. 
But oh! sadder than all are the moments when we have to 
say good-bye for ever to those we love. And when one 
dies, oh, it is a sad thing, children, to see how dear 
ones gather round the bed, and take a long and last 
farewell. 

‘““And they returned to Jerusalem with great joy.” 
They had taken farewell of the dearest friend a woman or 
man could ever know, who had loved them so. And 
when He had gone, we are told that they returned to the 
city with great joy! It must have been the strangest 
leave-taking there ever was on earth: no tears, no heart- 
breaking farewells. Who, then, had gone? Who were 
they that were full of joy, and why ? There is a problem 
which we may ask. You know Jesus of Nazareth rose 
from the dead on Easter Day. For some forty days He 
remained, seeing occasionally, living with, and speaking to 
the friends He had been with in His life. And one day 
He and a few friends left Jerusalem—left that old upper 
room where they had lived together so lovingly. They 
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crossed the brook called Kedron ; they had crossed it oft 
before. They came to the Mount of Olivet, and passed 
through a garden called Gethsemane. You can imagine, 
children, or rather cannot imagine, what thoughts must 
have filled Jesus’s mind when He remembered the time 
He had been in agony there. Then up the hill by the 
village called Bethany, where He had spent so many happy 
evenings with His friends. 

He was about to leave earth. And when dying in a 
distant country, men often think, “I should like to go 
home, and pass away with all the things of my early days 
in view.” And it seems to have been so with Jesus. He 
is now going to depart. He ascends from the earth. His 
friends turn their eyes upwards. They see the ascension, 
and they return to Jerusalem with great joy. 

Now we can understand why they returned to Jerusalem 
with joy; for He whom they loved so well had passed 
Victoriously through death, had triumphed over the grave, 
and at last, after all the agony and the shame and,the 
pain and the cross, was proved to be what He was from 
the beginning—King of kings and Lord of lords. 

Last Thursday was Ascension Day, and this Sunday 
and next we commemorate the coming of the Holy Ghost. 
Three things I want you to remember about this great 
departure. First, He loved them and blessed them; and 
as He blessed them He was parted from them. He has 
not ceased to bless since. Just as the water comes into 
many a town bright and sparkling from the reservoirs in 
the hills, so from the everlasting hills, when the King of 
Glory is there, sparkling, living streams of blessing pour 
down into this smoky, weary, sin-laden earth, so that we 
may drink of the living waters of His word and preaching 
and love for ever. 
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He went, as He blessed them, to prepare a place for 
them, just as a man will go to a distant colony, and say to 
his children, ‘Wait for a little while till you are grown 
up, and then join me there. The home will be ready and 
finished.” And so Jesus has gone to prepare a place for 
you ; and when, as one by one He calls us to Himself, it 
is like a father calling his children to a new land better 
than the old. He prepares a place for us that we may, 
if we trust Him and give ourselves truly up to Him, be 
with Him for ever. 

And the third thing; He sent great gifts down to them 
immediately. Everything good is Christ’s gift to us—a 
happy, loving home, your kind parents; all these are 
Christ’s, and you should receive them as from Him. He 
left in the act of blessing, and the blessing lingers with us 
still; and He has sent us great gifts which we are to be 
thankful for as the gifts of our Lord. What are we to 
do? He has done all these things for us, and we are to 
be glad because He has died for us—glad that He will 
bless us when we pray to Him. Boys and girls, would 
you be glad if Christ came back now? Do you think the 
return of Christ would be an awful thing? If so, there 
must be something wrong, wrong in your hearts. If we, 
men and women, think so, there must be something wrong 
in our hearts. If your father was away, would you be 
sorry if he came back? If you heard that some dear 
friend was dead, and you afterwards found that it was a 
mistake, would you be sorry? Are we to be sorry at the 
thought of the return of the One who is above every 
friend, and who, even if our father and mother forsake, 
would take us up to Himself ? 

I remember hearing of one of the greatest men of his 
day—a holy man—that the only thing he used to do to 
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cheer and release his mind from the great care that he 
underwent, was of an evening to play a game of chess. 
He was a cardinal. One night when he was playing, the 
man who was playing with him said, “If Christ were to 
come now here, what would you do?” “I would finish my 
game of chess,” replied the cardinal; “I began it to the 
glory of God.” Whether we eat or drink—and that is 
common enough—we should do it to the glory of God. 
‘Boys and girls, do all things to the glory of God. 

Do not let the thought of Christ’s coming make us sad 
or gloomy. It should give to every joy a deeper joy; it 
should lighten every sorrow. Let us return to-day to our 
homes with great joy, thankful that all these good gifts 
of every kind, temporal and spiritual, are the gifts which 
have been given by our loving Father through Jesus 
Christ, His risen and ascended Son, our Saviour. Amen. 


. SEE 


IV. Outline Sermons. 


pee 
THE LIFE AFTER THE FLESH. 


BY REV. CANON SCOTT HOLLAND.* 


“If ye bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not con- 
sumed one of another. This I say, then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye 
shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh.”—GAL. v. 15, 16. 


Does it ever strike us what a rough and angry place that 
old Gentile world seemed to St. Paul? As he looks back on 
the bad life out of which he had saved the souls of his converts, 
it is its brutality he so vividly recalls. It was a jarring life, in 


* Preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral, September 14th, 1884. 
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which there was no tenderness, courtesy, or peace ; it had been 
a violent, selfish life, in which men fought and bit and swore. 
As he runs over the list of old habits once followed by them, 
his picture is like that of a low alley in our town. “Remem- 
ber it,” he keeps calling to Ephesians and Corinthians; “you 
remember how men grated on each other, and fought their way 
along like dogs with snarls and growls. You remember the 
bitterness, anger, quarrelling, evil speaking, lying.” It had 
been one long quarrel ; ‘and as youremember it,” says he to the 
Galatians, “‘ the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these 
—adultery, fornication, uncleanliness, lasciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, 
heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings. These 
are the works of the flesh.” St. Paul’s keen eye sweeps over 
the whole range of this loud quarrelling and discord, and to 
him it is no senseless storm ; it has all for him a starting-point 
and a cause; it is the witness on the surface of life to an inner 
disorder ; it is the natural issue of the root from which they 
spring ; they are works named, legitimate deeds which appear 
in obedience to a law of rational production ; they are roots 
of the flesh which grow out of certain activities as naturally 
as grapes from vines and figs from fig-trees. 

And what is the root of all this ? The flesh. St. Paul names 
it the flesh, as being as much the seat and home of this passion- 
ate violence as it is of those very passions and appetites with 
which we can so easily identify it. This petulance, this 
savagery, this quarrelling, this recklessness of cruelty—all these 
find their principle, their origin in that same activity of the 
flesh. Set the law of that flesh in motion, and you must have 
quarrels and cruelty and lust. It would have been a miracle, 
if men who lived after the flesh failed to envy and hate one 
another. Can we not see this? 

To understand this better I will ask you to enter more 
deeply than usual into the broad meaning which St. Paul 
attaches to this term for the root principle of human sin. 
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“The flesh” is obviously to him a typical thing—the essential 
form of all that can be used in antithesis to spirit. The flesh 
lusteth against the spirit. What is this flesh ? How can we 
describe it? Let us try to trace sin as it arises. Man, when 
he begins to think and to scheme, discovers himself looking out 
into the world where he has already been playing spontaneously 
some busy part. He finds himself already encompassed in a 
web of human relationship; his family, his home, they have 
ways and habits to secure their living, of carrying on their 
business, and into these he falls and comes under their 
direction. He eats, and drinks, and sleeps, and works, and 
grows, and marries, and dies, and all this happens, so to speak, 
without asking him ; customs direct him, his nature prompts 
him. If this were all his human life, his home might spring 
up as naturally as a forest grows and spreads, or as a river 
runs its course, But now see his temptations how they arise. 
He looks up and sees the great arches of heaven, and looks 
around and sees the teeming earth and the murmuring woods, 
and the moving waters, and swarms of birds and beasts ; and in 
the midst of all he sees men scattered in hamlets or gathered 
in towns; so near, so familiar it is all to him, that he accepts 
it without a question, and he can watch it at the hill side ; 
there is the mother within the house with the babes, the sister 
at the well, and the father’s voice with the oxen—there it lies 
before him, the ordinary human life as he knows it. And he 
can watch and note it. And in the midst of it there is one also 
whom he can observe and consider with peculiar interest and 
fascination. Who is it? He can see him in the throng, and 
follow and stand by him, and hear him speak and attend on 
him, can listen with joy to his laughter and sadden with his 
tears. There he goes—look at him! A man, like other men, 
yet whom he knows as he knows no other. Who is this man 
on whom his eye is fastened? It is himself. He watches 
himself, he knows himself, and can examine himself just as 
much as he can all the herd of strange men who move about 
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him. His thoughts, his cares, his habits, his wants, his 
pleasures, his pains—he looks upon them all, and learns to 
know and to name them. They are as surprising to him as 
though they belonged to another man; he does not know 
whence they came, he did not make them. He knows them, 
he feels them, he has them, but he stands outside them as a 
spectator. And he can rightly take this interest in himself. 
He has just as much right to wonder and to pore over his 
intricate and fascinating fabric as over the mechanism of a bird 
or flower. All are miracles of Divine skill, and he as much as 
any. 

But then this self-study, this self-regard, how crowded it is 
with moral perils! In the first place he can so quickly lose 
proportion between himself and others. His true interest in 
himself lies in his being a work of God’s hand, and all other 
men are equally God’s work, and ought to be equally interest- 
ing. But are they so ? Can he resist the inclination to feel his 
delight in himself to be an altogether different affair from his 
delight in others? The moment he has distinctly singled out 
his own individuality from the herd of men it draws him and 
fascinates him. Other men sink back into some other back- 
ground beside him ; the one thought is, “‘ There am I,” and the 
Divine proportion is already lost. 

And then with this rising self-interest the question opens, for 
all other things which interest us as works of God are nearly 
all accepted as they stand. They excite our admiration, but we 
never feel inclined to question or to describe their nature and 

_ character any more than we should ask why one flower was all 
one hue and a second another. The thing is enough. The 
rose is a rose; it is absurd to ask why it was not a lily. As 
soon as we begin to notice ourselves, we compare ourselves with 
others, and the question starts instinctively, ‘“‘ Why am I exactly 
where I am in this world ? Why should I be fixed in this place, 
with these particular opportunities and duties? If I had only 
been given fis chances! And why not? Why should I be 
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kept down in this area ? Why should I- not pluck from the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil ?” 

A serious question, if once started. It holds in it the seed 
of sin. And the study will grow, for self-interest is like dram- 
drinking ; once started, it becomes the more absorbing and 
overmastering. And with this growth of interest comes the 
growth of self-importance. Other men sink back and back 
into a less and less distinguishable crowd ; and as self-impor- 
tance dwells, so inward greeds stir and grow. And now, too, 
there is still another deeper emotion. Observing himself, we 
see just as he observes other men, he learns what he is, just 
as he learns what they are by watching and -noting his own 
spontaneous acts and deeds. 

But there is a difference. With himself he not only notes 
acts, but he also notes how he feels when he acts. With others 
he is very little apt to do this ; their actions he notes and sees, 
and therefore knows but their feelings ; they are out of his 
sight and hearing. He can calculate them, it is true, from his 
own, but that is another matter. They may have been quite 
different from his own. He can watch all men, but without 
necessarily watching all they feel. But with himself it is far 
otherwise ; that glow of pleasure, that sharp throb of pain. 
These are to him the most indisputable and clear facts. They 
remain fixed on his memory; they hold fast his imagination, 
and the actions which brought them become interesting to him, 
not for what they did, not for their true importance, but 
because of the feelings they quickened in him. The act that 
brought him the pain had, been done for some instinctive pur- 
pose, but now he will avoid a repetition of it, because the 
effort was painful. For good or for evil he has abandoned his 
own early standard of action; he is trying to live by a new 
moral standard. 

And pleasure? Here is a new possibility altogether ! 
Certain actions done at first in obedience to the upward growth 


of a healthful life have discovered their pleasure, and now the 
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act of pleasure is singled upon, why not extend it and repeat 
it? How can it be secured, and how enlarged ? How easy, 
how natural to each of us is the question. And yet by this 
all the courses of human life are upset and reversed. Before, 
man would act because necessity demanded the action. Now, 
he will do the act that brings him pleasure, not because it is 
required, but because it s pleasure. He will invent and create 
actions in order that he may repeat his pleasurable experiences. 
He is no longer adapting himself with legitimate feelings to 
the necessities of existence ; he is rather refashioning and re- 
shaping existence according to his own desires. He has made 
his pleasure supreme, and he repeats and unnaturally repro- 
duces its action. Once let a man be controlled by his deeds 
thus, and the worst is only a matter of time. Step by step the 
organisation of nature is disarranged. There can be now no 
correspondence preserved between his appetite and his outward 
life. The whole man falls to pieces, and corrupts and decays, 
and only the strong greeds remain, beckoning on the disorders 
they produce. 

And there is St. Paul’s typical man, his “child of wrath.” 
Is not this what he intends by the man living after the flesh ? 
The “flesh ” represents all that the man is when he is his own 
end and aim. His power of self-observation, that Divine gift 
has about it that terrible risk that he may cease to observe 
himself as he is in God, that he is in this world the member 
of a body pledged to a peculiar aud disciplined service; he 
may forget all this, and only observe himself just as he stands 
with his own private appetites, gifts, and feelings, and so 
observing, he may separate himself from others, and hold 
himself up before his own eyes, and fasten before himself his 
own pleasures, and may spend his efforts in scheming how best 
to secure enjoyment for that which has become his idol, and 
before which he bows as to a god. When a man has these 
things in front of him thus, whether they be low, or gross, or 
delicate, and intellectual, that is the flesh; and the life that 
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he lives, if obeying its behests, is walking after the flesh, and 
the end of that walk is death. 

And, dear people, we can easily understand why such a life 
in the flesh must be a life of jars and quarrels. The man who 
walks after the flesh is absorbed in self-study. He has turned 
his eyes from the poor world without him. It may be calling 
to him with all its voice, it is appealing to him to come and — 
help and to give, but he pays no heed. He is careless to its 
wants, and he is deaf to its cries. His brothers cry to him for 
help, but he has ceased to interest himself in them; all this 
crowded scene of human sorrow has lost its charm for him. 
He has turned his eyes within, his gaze is bent upon himself, 
his own needs alone have an interest to him. He is busy, 
night and day, in considering himself; he is planning his own 
pleasures, and picturing his own success. Round and round 
himself he is weaving an ever-thickening web of his own 
pleasures and schemes, and fainter and more distant rolls the 
tale of outward things. 

That is the man living after the flesh. And consider what 
he must become in his intercourse with men. He walks 
abroad full of self-interest. He is bent upon things fulfilling 
themselves according to his needs and plans, and so walking 
he must of necessity jar at once with the world—the world he 
has taken no pains to study, or relieve, or conciliate. He is 
pushed and squeezed by the crowd of bustling men who have 
no time to give to him, and who upset his plans and selfish 
schemes. And he is disappointed and angry. Lifedemandsa 
social temper, and he is haplessly individual. It asks us to 
give; he is prepared only to take. He is out of tune with his 
fellows. Life is banded together by self-sacrifice, and he must 
be disregarded and checked at every turn, and he grows still 
more angry. And the evil must aggravate, for human life 
does, it must be confessed, turn a very cold shoulder to men 
of this temper. It becomes!rough when encountering selfish- 
ness; its work is pressing, and it cannot afford to deal gently 
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with men who are so far out of harmony with its aims. It 
laughs at them, and bowls them over or thrusts them aside. 
And the man so treated grows more heated and indignant, 
and perhaps he rails at the world, or perhaps he retreats into 
sulky silence, and shuts himself up and pines in secret, brood- 
ing and hugging himself the closer, and sets himself against | 
the world. Do we not know him, as he goes about the house 
like a shadow? He is always out of gear, always disappointed 
As he comes into the room there is a sense of chill; his 
temper is so uncertain ; he asks so much of us, and brings us 
So little. No sunlight, no fresh notes come out in his presence ; 
he is to be attended to, noticed, and humoured by his sisters 
and mother, if they are to have contentment ; and his wife 
only finds peace in conceding her longings and desires in self- 
sacrificed silence. 

Brethren, is that so rare a character among you? Our 
outer surface life looks more sweet than that ancient world ; 
the voice of Christ has breathed over it some touch of tender 
courtesy, but beneath still there seems to linger that old mob 
of envious passions—hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, and 
strife. How sweet appears the Christian home, but its inti- 
macy is often such a melancholy revelation ; the life that is 
covered by courtesy and tenderness is all jars and jangles, 
and all is awry and sore. And such a state of things once 
arrived at is very hard to cure and correct. We see and feel 
the miserable discomfort, and we long to escape out of the 
heritage of wrath which succeeding years have heaped upon 
us. But we cannot hardly begin, 

How shall we do it? Surely not by struggling to correct 
it in some points visible to us, but by going below the surface, 
and by accepting St. Paul’s analysis of its origin. It has its 
root so much deeper than the surface. We treat these passions 
as though they were irregular habits which we regret, but 
have to accept and allow for. St. Paul pronounces them to 
be no accident at all; he does not regard them as accidental ; 
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nay, he says they belong to that basal body of evil, they are 
the normal and natural products of its origin. They come 
from that law of the flesh, and, therefore, to correct them, you 
must penetrate down to that flesh, and cut off their supply. 

Self-pride, self-love, self-preoccupation, these are the reasons 
why you go jarring against your fellows. Forget your own 
petty schemes, the selfish hopes you are always nursing— 
forget them, push through them. Look up and out. There 
is a larger world outside you, brimming with far better hopes 
than yours. Look at that crowded scene ; look up and out on 
its interests and purposes and influences, which it is your glad 
privilege to learn, and by learning to obey and follow. Give 
it your heart, and it will give you its. Look up and out; 
there are many a brother and sister having needs which you 
can lessen. Learn to give and not to take; learn to drown 
your own wants in forwarding the happiness of others. 
“Walk,” says St. Paul, “in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil 
the lust of the flesh.” Break through these empty museums, 
and come from the closed and broken chamber of your self- 
contemplation into the wide and turning world, where not 
your scheming, but God’s great hope, is working out its 
triumph. Look up and out from this narrow cell, and you will 
fret no longer and quarrel no more. You will, to your own 
glad surprise, find the secret of the meekness and the gentle- 
of Jesus, and the peace of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing, will drop down like dew on your happy days, and all the 
fruit of the Spirit, of which St. Paul speaks, will come and 
bud and blossom in your soul, and the fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, and temperance. 
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AN OPEN CHURCH. 


BY REV. CANON MASON, VICAR OF ALL HALLOWS, BARKING, UPPER 
THAMES STREET.* 


‘<Tf any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema 
Maran-atha.”—1 Cor. xvi. 22. 


As year by year the festival of St. Bartholomew comes round, 
the thought of the saint is almost lost for usin the associations 
which have gathered round his festival. No fewer than three 
sad events upon a large scale have contributed to make the 
name of Black Bartholomew too familiar to us. It seems as 
if hardly any saint’s day could have been found more inappro- 
priate for scenes of massacre and destruction and violence of 
Christian against Christian than the day of the guileless and 
meek Nathaniel, whom the eye of Jesus saw as He, in medita- 
tion and devotion, was under the fig-tree, who flinging away 
prejudice, went to adore in reality what was more than an 
ordinary presence, who received for us all the promise of 
a Mediator, spanning the distance between the open heavens 
and the sin-laden earth. 

It is a sign of better times to come, that on this day we are 
visited by distinguished envoys (Abyssinian) from that country 
in which, if the legend be-true, St. Bartholomew preached the 
gospel, who under this roof now adore their Lord and yours. 
Well may we on this day not denounce those who made the 
day so notorious, but strive to catch that adoring, receptive 
spirit of Nathaniel, that spirit for which we in the gospel pray. 
So shall we hasten the time when Christ’s prayer shall be 
fulfilled, and all His disciples be one again. 

There are two opposite methods by which different men 
and different bodies of men have sought to secure unity among 
Christians. The one method is expulsive, the other inclusive. 


* Delivered at Westminster Abbey, August 24th, 1884. 
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A worthy lay son of the Church the other day illustrated the 
sense of the difference of these two methods by a gesture. 
“They who practise the former do this,” he said, and he 
joined his hands together, and then flung them back as a 
swimmer flings back the waves, “but we do this,” he added, 
and he opened his arms as wide as possible, as though to 
embrace and welcome all. According to the one method men 
endeavour to pursue the faith into its remotest ramifications, 
and to analyse it, and bid men accept their ten thousand pro- 
positions and ten thousand practices; and if men vary in the 
least degree from their position they chafe against them or 
brand them as heretics, and cast them out, although they were 
longing to stay in, and lay on them the guilt of schism, and 
thus they secure unity by rejecting all those who do not accept 
so much as they do, or who do not live entirely by book. 
This method makes the same error in dogma which some sects 
have made in spiritual experience as the Novatians of old 
time, and as the Plymouth Brethren. Those of whom we 
speak try to construct a church composed of a stereotyped 
orthodoxy. They forget that by questioning men often attain 
the truth. They forget that the very denial of a formula is 
sometimes the means of reaching the truth which underlies 
the formula. They forget that the Church is a school where 
the little ones of Christ are to be led on from point to point. 
They forget that fear of the rod and threats of expulsion 
drives a school to rebellion and prevents progress. It is not 
by this method, you will, I think, agree with me, that all 
the world is to be made Christian, or all Christians accept 
the creed of Trent, or that of Pius the Ninth ; with all 
their logical sharpness neither they nor the Thirty-nine 
Articles will be the road from which we shall travel to re- 
union. 

It is because the Church of England has always sought to 
use the other inclusive method that she seems destined in 
God’s providence to be the peacemaker of the world. A dis- 
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tinguished French critic of England, though not at all blind to 
her faults, and himself a supporter of the Papacy, confessed 
that the Church of England would be the main factor were the 
Christian Church to be drawn together again. Because she 
makes the main point of her communion to be devotion, not 
dogma. It is not against men who labour under a theological 
mistake that St. Paul launched his threat, but “If any man 
love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema Maran-atha.” 
That is the one unpardonable heresy—to know what the Lord 
Jesus Christ has done and is, and not fo love Him. With that 
man no communion may be held, however exact his creed 
may be. It is not that the English Church thinks little of 
orthodoxy; nothing can be more alien to her temper than 
laxity concerning the truth ; she considers accurate ‘doctrine 
as important as a holy life and dogmatic study to be the strong 
meat of living souls. And yet the acceptance of orthodoxy is 
not the main teaching of the Church, After telling us that 
none can be saved without keeping undefiled the Catholic faith, 
she goes on to tell us what the Christian faith consists of— 
that we worship one God in Trinity and Trinity in unity. 
The most faultless set of propositions on the relations of the 
Divine Persons do not constitute a Catholic creed ; but dogma 
must hush us into worship. Andsothe English Church writes 
out a summum Theologiw, and throws out all who do not 
accept it ; she teaches all to love and rejoice in Christ. Isaiah 
says, “In that day shall the deaf hear the words of the Book, 
and the eyes of the blind shall see out of obscurity and out of 
darkness. The meek also shall increase their joy in the Lord, 
and the poor among men shall rejoice in the Holy One of 
Israel.” It is first and most important for men to believe in 
Christ. It is not the most Christian temper to be always on 
the watch for heresy in those who unfeignedly believe in the 
truth. ‘ For,” continues the prophet, “the terrible one is 
brought to nought, and the scorner is consumed, and all that 
watch for iniquity are cut off: that make a man an offender 
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for a word, and lay a snare for him that reproveth in the 
gate.” And lest we should fear such security would result in 
a false spirituality, the prophet continues in a reassuring 
strain, thus: ‘‘ Therefore thus saith the Lord which redeemed 
Abraham, concerning the house of Jacob, Jacob shall not now 
be ashamed, neither shall his face now wax pale. But when 
he seeth his children, the work of mine hands, in the midst of 
him, they shall sanctify My name, and sanctify the Holy One 
of Jacob, and shall fear the God of Israel. They also that 
erred. in spirit shall come to understanding, and they that 
murmured shall learn doctrine.” 

We begin then at the right end when we persuade men first 
and foremost to love God, and to bear patiently with them 
until they come, under the power of this love, to the treasures 
of wisdom.and knowledge which the Church sees in Him. Men 
have tried too long to unite men on the basis of the identity of 
thought first and foremost. The time is surely come to unite 
them on the ground of a common worship. Who is there who, 
with all his heart, and unfeignedly worships the Lord Jesus 
Christ, bursting out like St. Bartholomew with that cry, “Master, 
Thou art the Son of God ; Thou art the King of Israel” ? Who 
is there who, when he feels Christ near, falls prostrate in body 
and spirit, because he knows himself unworthy of the presence, 
and is yet rooted to the spot, because his love is the master of 
his fear, though his satisfaction and desire and love is mingled 
with alarm and fear and sense of unworthiness? Who is there 
feels his heart swell within him with joy and hope at the name 
of Jesus ? Who is there that looks for the least motion of the 
finger of Christ to guide him, and who, when he sees the way 
whence his beloved Lord has pointed him, would pass all 
obstacles rather than disobey Christ by turning back? That is 
the man to whom every churchman’s heart will go out as 
St. Paul’s did when he said: “ Grace be with all them that love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” Oh, why should there be a 
barricade to sunder such a man from us, because he believes 
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a few things more or a few things less than we do, or uses 
practices which we should not feel at liberty to use, or fears to 
use some which we think it right and necessary for us to use ? 
“Tf these persons be Christians in their lives, and Christians 
in their practices,” cries holy Jeremy Taylor in his greatest 
work ; “if they acknowledge the Eternal Son of God for their 
Master and their Lord, and live in all relations as becomes 
persons making such professions—why should we slight these 
persons who love God, whom God loves, who are partakers of 
Christ, who dwell in Christ and Christ in them, because their 
understandings have not been brought up like ours? They 
have not met the same books or the same company, or are not 
SO wise, or are wiser—that is, for*some reason or other for 
which I do not understand or blame, they do not believe as I 
do.” Is not our Christian love, our love to Jesus Christ Him- 
self, and therefore to each other, strong enough yet to bear 
down all these barriers and sweep them away ? Why should 
we ask such an one as I have described to subscribe to our 
little articles, instead of asking him to bow the knee with us ? 
And if such an one finds in us true worshippers of the Incarnate 
Word, cannot we prevail on him to accept us as we are, or can 
we not make concessions, and if the vast bounds of the Church 
of England be not wide enough, widen them yet further so as 
to include all true lovers of Christ without infringing Episcopal 
doctrine ? It is vain, and worse than vain, to refuse this, 
and to revive arguments formed to defend special doctrines. 
Dogmas we must have; but Christ died for unity, and that 
unity can never be promoted except through recognising one 
another’s devotion, and bearing with one another’s opinions, 
and best of all by kneeling together, living memorials of His 
death and passion, knowing that He is alive and among us, and 
that we are fed on earth with the healthy robustness of the 
Spirit, eating side by side, and without defilement. 

Oh, for more love of Christ—how soon would our sins disap- 
pear! “Oh, to love Him,” as A Kempis says, ‘as well as any 
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creature can love Him. To be without Him is punishment 
enough.” “If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be Anathema Maran-atha,” St. Paul says. Blessed Apostle, I 
cannot imagine that Gospel spirit could prompt him to deliver 
these words aS a wish or prayer, or aS a curse even, on any 
enemy of Christ. ‘May not this form of curse be an apostolic 
rhetoric ?” asks another saint. Is not the truest interpretation 
of this: “If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, he zs 
Anathema Maran-atha—cursed creature”? The chilling of 
that blessed passion within his breast is the saddest curse, the 
“death of deaths.” And saintly Herbert, casting about for 
some terrible imprecation upon himself if he ceased to love 
Christ, bursts out: “Oh, my dear God, det me not love Thee tf I 
love Thee not.” 


V. Church Life in Britain. 


——:-m—-— 


No. 1o.—CHURCH LIFE IN NOTTINGHAM. 


NotrincHam enjoys the good reputation of being one of the 
most public-spirited of our provincial towns. Full advantage 
has been taken of the privileges offered by the University 
Extension Scheme, as is shown by the excellent results obtained 
from the work of the staff of professors and teachers who 
lecture in the handsome University College. The Castle, 
which was an unsightly ruin, has now become a thing of 
beauty by judicious restoration, and by its conversion into a 
fine art museum. The numerous walks and recreation grounds 
are well laid out and kept in excellent condition. The old 
narrow and unhealthy streets, one by one, are being widened, 
and in other ways improved. 

Referring to statistics, we find the population has doubled 
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in about every twenty years; for in 1811 it is stated to have 
been 25,000, including the suburbs ; whereas now the enlarged 
borough (which takes in some of those suburbs) is over 
200,000, and covers an area of seven miles from north to 
south, and four miles from east to west. 

The wide extension of the lace and hosiery trades is 
sufficient to account for this rapid growth. Nottingham has 
prospered, people have come in large numbers from other 
parts, settling mostly in the outlying districts. 

In all this growth of population it is gratifying to know that 
the highest needs of the people have not been forgotten; but 
that all sections of the Church have been awake to their 
responsibility, and have made earnest efforts to meet it. New 
churches and chapels have been built; old churches have sent 
out men from their fellowships, who have formed mission 
stations ; and a scheme is now being worked out by members 
of the Church of England, which will give several more 
churches to crowded parishes for which the present accom- 
modation is too small. This fund has been raised by subscrip- 
tion, and was started at the suggestion of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, in whose diocese Nottingham then was. By its help 
one or two mission churches are now centres of much active 
and useful work. 

Besides this extension for regular work, special missions, 
both parochial and town, have been held, all more or less 
successfully. Nor have the young been forgotten. A year or 
two ago the Nottingham Sunday School Union arranged for 
special services in the large Mechanics’ Hall, with most 
encouraging results. : 

Commencing with St. Mary’s, the mother church of the 
town, we will visit in turn the principal places of worship, and 
afterwards, if space permit, say something about the various 
Christian societies relating to all, of which Nottingham has 
happily a good share. 

There is reason to believe that the present church of 
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St. Mary is built on the site of a much more ancient edifice. 
It has a fine tower, and is a large and imposing structure, 
capable of seating about 1,500 people. The east window, 
by Hardman, is worthy of note, as it was put in, by private 
subscription, in memory of the late Prince Consort. The 
whole, standing on a hill, is a prominent object as we approach 
Nottingham from the London road. 

The present vicar, the Rev. Canon Morse, M.A., is a man of 
wide sympathies and of good preaching ability. In 1880 he 
was select preacher at Cambridge; and although on account 
of increasing years he is unable to take as active a part in 
parish work as he otherwise would do, he is always ready to 
use his influence to forward all movements which have for 
their end the spiritual and social well-being of the town. Last 
winter he arranged for a series of apologetic sermons to be 
given in his church, on Sunday afternoons, and in the evening 
in some public room the sermon of the afternoon was discussed. 
The preachers included Rev. Dr. Wilson, Head Master of 
Clifton College, and Rev. Professor Symes, of the University 
College, Nottingham; and the subjects spoken about were 
“God,” “The Kingdom of Heaven,” “The Bible,” and 
“Miracles.” 

This large parish includes some of the poorest parts of the 
borough, and is well overlooked with the help of three curates. 
A Mission Church is also in connection with St. Mary’s in care 
of the Rev. S. C. Freer, and is doing excellent work. An 
Institute for married men is held in the Boys’ Schoolroom in 
Barker Gate, with a large membership. The room is liberally 
supplied with games and papers, and during the season 
musical and other entertainments are given. The Day Schools 
are in a good condition. 

The services at St. Mary’s are bright and cheerful, though 
not “advanced,” and the congregations are very large. 

The next church we will visit is not far from St. Mary’s, and 
is dedicated to St. Peter. It has a fine spire, in which hang 
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sweet-toned bells. It is difficult to say when this church was 
first built, but there are portions of the present fabric said to 
be more ancient than any to be found in St. Mary’s or St. 
Nicholas (the third old parish church). Recently alterations 
have been made, and a new part added, and because of town 
improvements it was necessary to take down one side of the 
churchyard wall and rebuild it. 

The Rev. George Edgcombe, M.A., is the present rector. 
His sermons are decidedly evangelical, and very earnest in 
their appeals for righteousness. A genial, kindly man, he has 
friends not only amongst;his brethren of the Church of 
England, but also amongst Nonconformists, whose meetings 
he has often attended. He well knows, too, how to use tem- 
perance as a “stepping-stone to higher things.” 

St. Nicholas’ Church stands in Castle Gate. It is built of red 
brick, ornamented with stone, and has a plain square tower at 
the west end. The late Rev. Henry Wright, M.A., of the 
C.M.S., was formerly rector of this church, and his memory is 
still loved and cherished by many who received good from his 
ministry. The present rector, the Rev. W. Pope, M.A., is 
another faithful Evangelical Churchman, highly esteemed for 
his work’s sake. In addition to his parish work, he is chaplain 
to Messrs Copestake, Moore, &.Co., and ministers every morn- 
ing in their chapel before the work of the day begins. 

I may say just here, that the good custom mentioned above 
in connection with Messrs. Copestake, Moore, & Co., is also 
maintained in the large warehouse of Messrs. Thomas Adams 
‘& Co., Limited. In this case, however, the ministry is 
divided by four clergymenin turn. To those who enter heartily 
into these morning services, they must be a blessing not lightly 
to be missed. 

If we continue our walk up Castle Gate, turning on to Stan- 
dard Hill, past the Castle Gateway, we come to St. James’s 
Church—a former chapel of ease—erected about 1808. The 
present incumbent is the Rev. A. H. Baynes, M.A., son of a 
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talented and eloquent baptist minister, and nephew of the highly 
esteemed Canon Baynes, compiler of ‘Lyra Anglicana.” He 
is a Broad Churchman, and his thoughtful sermons manifest a 
good knowledge of the prominent social questions of to-day, 
and are manly and liberal in tone. The congregations are 
good and the services cheerful. Under the direction of their 
organist, Mr. H. Houseley, the choir has given several 
annual concerts in aid of its funds, and generally they have 
been successful. 

For the next church on our list we are indebted to the 
munificence of the late W. Windley, Esq., J.P., of Nottingham, 
who built and endowed it at his sole cost. For this and many 
other acts of charity and beneficence his memory is held dear. 
He founded, in 1873, the Church of England Scripture Readers’ 
Association, for the purpose of enabling poor churches to sup- 
port a reader and helper. 

All Saints’ is one of the finest churches in Nottingham, with 
a handsome spire and a peal of bells equal to those of St. 
Peter’s. The late vicar laboured here from its opening for 
fourteen years, and by his faithful and consistent service 
gathered round him a congregation of earnest and liberal- 
minded men. Schools were established, and soon reached a 
high point of excellence, which is well kept. His successor, 
the Rev. A. Pearson, M.A., maintains all the varied organiza- 
tions in efficiency. He often preaches extempore, and these 
sermons are widely appreciated. The collections made here 
are large, and much money is raised during the year for the 
various Home and Foreign Societies, although the congregation 
can scarcely be called wealthy. ; 

Rev. Canon Tebbutt, M.A., ministers to a large and influential 
congregation at St. Andrew’s, at the top of Mansfield Road. 
His words are faithfully spoken, and all departments of 
Christian work are well supported and carried on by the vicar 
and his curates. Canon Tebbutt has worked very hard for 
some time past in furtherance of the “Church Extension 
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Fund” above mentioned, and this, added to the pressure of 
regular parish duty, has been too much for his health, and he 
has gone on a six months’ holiday tour to Australia. 

St. Andrew’s has now grown to be a large parish, but was 
originally divided from the overgrown parish of St. Ann, The 
Sunday Schools are prosperous, and so is temperance work, 
both amongst juniors and adults. 

Our next church is placed in the midst of a district which 
has rapidly grown in population. The Rev. J. Dawson Lewis, 
M.A., vicar, is most energetic and hardworking, always striv- 
ing ee the good of his people, who rightly value his efforts and 
esteem him highly. As a token of their respect, they have just 
presented him with a new silk M.A. gown. 

At the last School Board election he was a successful candi- 
date. Although not remarkable as a preacher, his sermons are 
practical and earnest, and as a pastor none surpasses him. The 
result of such faithful parish work is seen in the crowded 
church at the Sunday services, Once or twice the building has 
been enlarged to accommodate the growing congregations, and 
now they have just completed a further extension. 

During the winter months “ musical services ” for the people 
are held on Sunday afternoons in the church, and attract large 
numbers. There is a first-class string band, popular hymns 
and music, a short address, and the whole does not last much 
more than an hour. A Mission Church, in the care of one of 
St. Ann’s curates, is doing good work in the Mapperley district. 
The schools are most successful ; many more children could 
be received if the schools would accommodate them, and the 
grants are very large. 

We must not omit to mention Holy Trinity Church, whose 
vicar is the Rev. J. Allan Smith, M.A. We hear with great 
regret that Canon Smith is about to leave Nottingham, as he 
has accepted, subject to the sanction of the Bishop of St. David’s, 
the vicarage of Swansea. He has been vicar of Holy Trinity 
nearly fourteen years, and during that time has laboured with 
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great zeal, and has taken a prominent part in public movements. 

The people to whom he is going will find him a faithful pastor, 

an earnest preacher who speaks the gospel because it is laid ’ 
upon him, and very energetic in all departments of Christian 

work. 

From this church of Holy Trinity, when the now Rev. 
Prebendary MacDonald was vicar, there sprang St. Stephen’s 
Church in the midst of a very poor people. They are not far 
from each other, and now, as separate churches (Rev. W. Vin- 
cent Jackson, M.A., vicar of St. Stephen’s), they are doing 
excellent work for the Master. ‘Unto the poor the Gospel is 
preached,” and men are taught the love of Christ, by which 
they are redeemed. 

St. Mark’s is fortunate in having as its vicar the Rev. T. B. 
Boultbee, M.A., son of the late Dr. Boultbee, Principal of 
Highbury Training Institute. He has not been long amongst 
us, but has already proved of what spirit he is, by his good 
endeavours for his people. 

The Ritualists are not unrepresented in the town. St. John’s 
is situate in a very poor and populous neighbourhood. In 
the recent past this church has been the scene of much 
unedifying wrangling between the then vicar and his parish 
warden, followed by repeated appeals to the bishop. This 
vicar has resigned, and has been succeeded by a gentle- 
man of the same views, although happily as yet nothing has 
occurred to mar the peace which ought ever to characterize the 
Church of Christ. 

St. Alban’s, at Sneinton, is an iron church and a Mission to 
the parish church. It has not long been opened for worship. 
The Rev. F. Boag, M.A., is in charge, and none, we think, will 
deny his hard work in the parish. 

The parish church at Sneinton, dedieated to St. Stephen, is 
unfortunately compelled to lose the services of its vicar, the 
Rev. Canon Hutton, M.A., through a very serious illness, which 
has prostrated itn) and forbids him to take duty for months 
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still to come. His resignation has reluctantly been accepted, 
for, earnest and devout, he has spared no labour by which he 
might benefit his charge. He is followed to his forced retire- 
ment by the prayers of his people, who have so learnt to love 
him for his work’s sake. Mr. Hutton is the author of a com- 
municants’ manual, “ Aids to Communion with God,” which has. 
met with large acceptance. 
His successor, the Rev. T. W. Windley (late missionary to 
Burmah), has just commenced his duties. 
Before passing on to the Nonconformists we must mention. 

St. Philip’s Church, in Pennyfoot Street, a memorial church 
.to the late Thomas Adams, Esq., J.P., the founder of the firm 
mentioned elsewhere in this paper. The Rev. James Wheeler, 
M.A., is vicar, and heis doing a notable work. The neighbour- 
hood is a very poor one, and Mr. Wheeler, in lately appealing 
for increased contribution to the school F und, has to mention 
“that many of the children are ill-fed, and there is an over- 
large proportion of half-timers, and that although the school 
fees are fixed low, the parents find ita difficulty to pay them.” 
The services are suitable to the people,—simple, plain, and 
' hearty—-no straining at effect or excitement. They are on 
the eve of a grand bazaar, to be opened by the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Manvers, in aid of the fund for building a vicarage. 

The Nonconformist ministry in Nottingham includes some 
excellent men ; one of these is the Rev. Edward Medley, BA, 
pastor of the Derby Road Church, and to his untiring energy 
and devotion the church owes much of its present flourishing 
condition. No church, probably, in the town, contributes more 
to the cause of foreign missions ; and from it a lady has gone 
out to work in the Indian Zenanas. This missionary zeal is 
most in the heart of the pastor; no wonder then, if his people 
have to a large extent caught it. 

There is a complete organization here for all branches of 
Christian work, and not the least important is the excellent 
Sunday School, which meets in the perfectly constructed suite 
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of rooms erected at great cost, and providing separate rooms 
for each senior class, comfortably furnished, and made bright 
and attractive. An idea here, worth thinking over by those 
who ask, “How shall we retain our elder scholars ? js 

The Baptists of Nottingham are also proud to have as one 
of their ministers the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D., whose name is 
known throughout the kingdom by means of his many 
expository works. As the editor of “The Expositor,” he has 
rendered valued service to the Church at large. As the author 
of “Salvator Mundi” and “ The Larger Hope” she has taken a 
foremost place amongst those who hold and teach the doctrine 
of final restitution. His “Commentary on Job” and 
“ Miracles: A Challenge,” have been well received. 

He ministers at Mansfield Road Chapel, and has recently 
completed the twenty-first year of his pastorate. As his 
health is, unfortunately, not good, he is helped by a co- 
pastor, the Rev. J. Foster Makepeace. 

The Congregationalists also have a minister of great power 
in the Rev. J. A. Mitchell, B.A., pastor of Friar Lane Church. 
Some time ago he preached a course of Sunday evening sermons 
on “The Apostles’ Creed,” which were widely read. The 
congregation is large and influential; the present Mayor of 
Nottingham—a gentleman who has many times given proofs 
of his large-hearted and liberal spirit—is a member of this 
Church. 

The Rev. Baldwin Brindley commences his duty at Castle 
Gate Chapel, the oldest, and probably largest, Congregational 
church in Nottingham, in a week or two. 

The Congregationalists have just built two handsome new 
chapels in place of old ones—one at Addison Street, under the 
pastorate of Rev. J. E. Flower, M.A., and one at Park Hill, 
where the Rev. J. H. Holliwell is minister. 

The Baptists and Congregationalists have each a training 
college here for their ministers, and both are on the Forest 
Road. The president and chief tutor of the Baptist College is 
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Rev. Dr. Goadby. Rey. J. B. Paton, D.D., fills the same duties 
for the Congregational College. 

The Wesleyans, United Methodist Free Church, and 
Primitive Methodists, have several handsome and large chapels. 
The new chapel on the Redcliffe Road (United Methodist Free 
Church) has recently been opened, and promises well for the 
future. It is built in a populous and highly-respectable neigh- 
bourhood, the houses around being mostly villa residences, 
Rev. Thos. Addyman is the present minister. The Primitive 
Methodists had an old church hidden away in Canaan Street. 
They have replaced it by a new building in Broad Marsh, 
more accessible, yet in the same locality, in which they hope 
to do more even than they have done. 

The Presbyterian Church is in Belgrave Square, and is well 
attended. The last minister, Rev. J. B. Dougherty, M.A., was 
appointed Professor of Rhetoric at Londonderry, and the Rev. 
Robert}Cowan, M.A., succeeded him, and still preaches there. 
He is a man of large gifts, and his work is much valued by 
his people. 

Nottingham is a Bishopric in the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
and the present Bishop is the Right Rev. Dr. Bagshawe. The 
Cathedral is a fine example of the elder Pugin’s. The musical 
services here are often very finely rendered, and attract large 
numbers whenever they are specially announced. Roman 
Catholicism appears to be spreading in Nottingham, and at 
Carlton, a few miles out, they are building a fine church. At 
St. Patrick’s, on London Road, the Rev. Provost Harnett is 
very diligent, and only after years of hard work has he been 
able to erect this new church at last ; it was opened some time 
_ ago by His Eminence Cardinal Manning. 

We have not been able to mention nearly all of the places 
of worship in this good old town, We have put before you 
these brief sketches of the principal places, and trust they 
give some idea of the work which is being done. There is 
much cause for thankfulness that there is an earnest spirit in 
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the preachers of His word, and that they are not divided by 
any bitter sectarianism ; but whilst maintaining their denomina- 
tion, they do not forget that they are members of one body, 
and so workers together in the gospel of the grace of Gop. 
And there is great need that it should be so. For although 
so much is being done, very much more remains to be accom- 
plished. Infidelity and unbelief do not hide themselves ; they 
appear to have grown bolder the last year or two. There is 
a lamentable coldness and indifference on the part of the men 
towards the things of God. On any Sunday morning, in 
Sneinton market-place, one may see hundreds of men gathered 
to hear whatever the self-elected speaker shall say on politics 
or social questions, or even the Tichborne claimant. It is a 
sight to rouse Christians to greater energy, and to make them 
plead with the Great Head of the Church for more of His 
Spirit and power ! 

We gladly acknowledge that something is being done. 
There are alongside the political agitator, and the many secular 
questions there advocated, earnest and true-hearted men 
telling out the love of Christ to them all. And we cannot 
measure the good done in this way. Full results can only be 
known in the last great day of account. 


VI. The Carlisle Church Congress. 


——_—__— 


(By our own Correspondent). 


Many had their fears about this meeting. The programme 
was, on the whole, decidedly dull and uninteresting, both 
Subjects and speakers being, in many cases, unattractive. 
Carlisle, some years ago at least, had very bad hotel accom- 
modation, the principal hotel being perhaps the worst and 
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dearest I have ever slept in. The town is small, has com- 
paratively few families of the better class, and the church 
feeling is not over Strong. Yet in spite of all this, and the 
remoteness of the place of meeting, the gathering was bright, 
interesting, and hearty. I do not think very much of 
permanent value was spoken, but year by year, in attending 
the Congresses, one sees more clearly that their main value is 
in bringing men of different schools face to face, and in thus 
promoting the unity of the whole body. In this purpose it is 
an enormous gain that votes are not taken. The temper of 
the meeting, on the whole, was all that could be desired. For 
‘this, as for much else, the Congress was greatly indebted 
to the geniality and unceasing diligence of the Bishop of 
Carlisle. There have been administrators far more successful 
than Dr. Goodwin: he has left no definite or decisive mark 
on his diocese; his great abilities have never found a very 
adequate or permanent expression, but as a host he shines, 
and his position has been distinctly improved by the part he 
played at this year’s Congress. 

As the Editor of the Conremporary Putpir is able to allow 
me very little space, I shall probably better suit my readers by 
noting a few leading points than by entering into minutiz. 
The advance of Anglicanism becomes every year more notable 
to friend and foe. The energy of the High Church clergy and 
the distinguished ability of their leaders go far to account for 
this. The Evangelicals are poorly led, and their counsels are 
much divided. The old thorough-going Evangelicals have little 
influence; the new men of promise, culture, and power who 
belong to the party, such as Boyd Carpenter, Bickersteth, 
etc., for the most part disclaim the name. The unchurchly 
Broad Churchman is not a favourite, and is, besides, a rare 
specimen. Neither Dean Howson on the one hand, nor Dr, 
Edwin Hatch on the other, were warmly received. But - 
perhaps something is due to the feeling that the Church in 
these days of growing Liberalism and Radicalism, if she is to 
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hold her own, must present a bold and united front to her 
opponents. It is significant to note the changed attitude of 
the Guardian and the Church Times, more particularly the 
former, to the Liberal party. The Church, is resolved not 
to lose her position without a determined struggle. The 
feeling displayed at the reading of the papers by the Bishop 
of St. Andrews and the Bishop of Derry respectively was 
very notable. I never heard the golden-mouthed Irish prelate 
in better form. Bishop Wordsworth’s little plan for uniting 
Scotch Presbyterians with Episcopalians by absorbing them 
is not enthusiastically believed in. 

Another lesson, I think, is this : simultaneous meetings are a 
mistake ; the attendance at many of the Carlisle gatherings is 
most unsatisfactory. Even if a good attendance could always 
be found, it is difficult to procure good speakers and good 
papers and good subjects, last, not least, in sufficient measure. 
I am confident that in future this will be seen to. 

Another point is the decaying interest in subjects on which 
there has been more talk than work. ‘“ Outcast London” did 
not draw ; the feeling of hopelesness was too great. Nor to 
any one who could look below the surface was there any real 
interest in the endless Church Court Commission Report. 
There is a general feeling that nothing will come of it, and 
that litigation will be made impossible by the force of public 
opinion. 

Once more the growing interest in Biblical study was 
notable. Last year Mr. Cheyne’s excellent and pregnant paper 
was coldly received ; this year the speakers had a large and 
interested audience. Bishop Lightfoot’s paper brought back 
the old feeling of regret that so great a scholar should have 
given himself over to work for which he has no special 
capacity, and in which he is less and less showing himself a 
success. The pugnacious orthodoxy of Dr. Tristram provoked 
an occasional smile ; but he had matter worth pondering. And 
on the whole, it becomes the great Church of England to 
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consider whether, with all her advantages, she is doing so 
great a work for Scripture study as the Dissenters. It is 
notable indeed that two of the. most eminent writers of 
Dissent—Dr. Edersheim and Dr. Geikie—came over to the 
Church of England, but so faras I know, their reception has not 
been cordial. 

Let me add, that if the Church is somewhat distrustful of 
the Liberal party, there was much to make it plain that she 
does not distrust the people.—P. 


VII. The Ten Greatest Living 


Preachers. 


—_ a 


THERE has been much thoughtful comment on the result of our 
competition—a competition which has excited the greatest interest 

throughout the country. We specially note the excellent article 

in the Sfectazor and the note in the PalZ AZall Gazette. By the 

way, the Sfectator has been unjustly charged with an error in 

its article, both by the Christian World and a correspondent 

of its own. No one, as far as we have observed, has noticed 

that such names as those of Martineau and Ker have not received 

the prominence they deserved, owing, doubtless, to the fact that 

through ill-health they now speak little of the living voice. We 

have another offer of prizes on view which will be duly announced. 

In the meantime we print another list which reaches us, beauti- 

fully written, and which, if not uniformly felicitous in its application, 
of texts, is, at all events, worth reading. The author is Mr. 
Edward Ashmead, Brixton, 


TEN GREATEST LIVING ENGLISH SPEAKING 
PREACHERS. 


“‘ There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit’ (1 Cor. xii. 4). 
1. Mr. C. H. SPURGEON. 


““A good man and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith” (Acts 
xi, 24). ‘* Wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working ” 
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(Isa. xxviii. 29). ‘‘ Endued with prudence and understanding, 
that might build an house for the Lord, and an house for his 
kingdom ” (2 Chron., ii. 12). 

2. REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. * 

“His God doth instruct him to discretion” (Isa. xxviii. 26). 
“‘To preach the Gospel in the regions beyond you, and not to 
boast in another man’s line of things made ready to our hand” 
(2 Comxn 10): 

3. CANON LIDDON. 

“‘An eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures” (Acts 
xviii. 24), ‘‘ Because the preacher was wise, he still taught the 
people knowledge ’’ (Eccl. xii. 9). 

4. ARCHDEACON F. W. FARRAR, D.D, 

‘« A wise man and endued with knowledge among you” (James 
iii. 13). ‘‘ Showing to generations to come the praises of the 
Lord, and his strength, and his wonderful works that he hath 
done” (Psalm Ixxviii. 4). 

Bo Vaal We DY Neo IDEIDE 

‘* A pattern of good works, in doctrine showing uncorruptness, 
gravity, sincerity ” (Titus ii. 7) ‘* Mighty in words and in deeds” 
(Acts vii. 22). 

6, REV. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 

“The heart of the wise teacheth his mouth, and addeth learning 

to his lips” (Prov. xvi. 23). 
7. Mr. D. L. Moopy. 

** Rude in speech, yet not in knowledge” (2 Cor. xi. 6). ‘*He 
expounded and testified the kingdom of God, persuading them 
concerning Jesus .. . from morning till evening” (Acts xxviii. 
23). “‘ Teaching and admonishing ... in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs’? (Col. iii. 16). 


8. Rev. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 
““A just man and one that feareth God, and of good report 
among all the nation”’ (Acts x. 22). ‘*‘ He reasoned of righteous- 
ness, temperance.” (Acts xxiv. 25). 


9g. REv. W. BoypD CARPENTER, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. 
“A workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth” (2 Tim. ii. 15). “* Able to teach others also” 
(2) Tim rita). 
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10. CANON KNOX LITTLE. 
“* Preaching not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power”? (1 Cor. ii. 4). 
“*These men are the servants of the most High God, which show unto us 
the way of salvation” (Acts xvi. 17). 


VIII. A German Critic on 
Dr. Talmage. 


A German critic in the Zheologischer Yahresbericht thus 
notices a German translation of some of Dr. Talmage’s 
sermons :— 

‘That the expectorations of the New York preacher, De Witt 
Talmage, have been imported to Germany, and have found 
acceptance with German readers, is very much to be regretted. 
There prevail in them such a forced Methodistical monstrosity, 
such a crass belief in the letter, such a shamelessly displayed 
scorn of science, and such an exaggeration of fancy, that they 
might be best recommended to the officers of the Salvation Army. 
But all who would prefer to see Christianity spread otherwise 
than with drums and trumpets must be warned away from them. 
A whole sermon, entitled ‘Healthy Religion,’ goes to prove that 
religion is a promoter of bodily health, ‘ good for the eyes, good 
for the ears, good for the stomach, good for the nerves, good for 
the muscles.’ The orator may be right in this, but this much is 
certain: his religion is unhealthy for the soul. The translation 
is bad, the get-up no better.”’ 
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IX. Sermon Notes. 


———¢73-_—_—$ — 


FOR some of our notes this month we are indebted to our enter- 
prising contemporary, the Christian Commonwealth, which is 
rapidly coming to the front. This journal publishes weekly a 
new sermon by Dr. Maclaren, of Manchester, and has commenced 
giving notes each week of the sermons preached in leading 
churches, after the fashion of the CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. We 
are confident that this practice will spread, as in America, to the 
daily journals ; then the influence of thoughtful preaching will be 
multiplied a hundredfold. 


The Rev. Canon Spence, preaching in the Temple, based his 
discourse upon the parable of the talents, as related in Luke xix. 
12—27. The framework of this parable, he said, was simple, 
and suggested by the historical surroundings of Jericho, where 
it was related. The nobleman was aware that his absence would 
be long, and thought of a plan by which to test his servants, and 
discover those best fitted to occupy positions of trust in the king- 
dom he expected to receive. The servants were divided into 
three classes. The first were devoted with noble, whole-hearted 
earnestness to the service of their master; the second were also 
noble and devoted, but in a lesser degree; and the third were 
complaining, half-hearted ones, fearing rather than loving, and 
lacking all manly courage. On the return of the nobleman, the 
servant who had multiplied his pound tenfold was raised to the 
governorship of ten cities, and addressed in words of high praise. 
‘The second having increased his talent fivefold, was given the 
charge of five cities. These rewards were evidently of grace, for 
they were out of all proportion to the amount gained. In the 
Great Assize to come there would be many a cry of intense 
gratitude and joyous surprise, and many a smile of adoring 
thankfulness by those who found themselves from being the 
despised of this world promoted to be first in the kingdom of 
heaven. It was worthy of notice that the second servant had 
evidently not won all he might, for the king omitted the high 
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enconium he had bestowed upon the first servant. The master’s 
answer to the plea of the third servant was severe, and justly so, 
for he would not tolerate in his servants the waste of opportunities. 
After hearing his paltry excuses, he told him that out of his 
own mouth should he be judged. All this servant knew was 
the severe scrupulosity of the Gospel, that God gave little and 
expected much. The character that lacked the sweet experience 
of grace, pardon, and acceptance should be the most anxious 
of servants. Such shadowy, worthless excuses were still to be 
heard. Mere indolence and neglect was wickedness. It was 
believed by many that the money-lenders referred to were analo- 
gous to the religious machinery of otr days, represented by 
homes, hospitals, missions, etc. The punishment of the unprofit- 
able servant was one of simple deprivation ; instead of a city to 
rule over he was reduced to beggary, or, as stated by Matthew, 
cast into outer darkness ; his case not altogether hopeless, as he 
was still somewhere in the hands of God. Those who had made 
no attempt to disguise their hatred to their Lord were slain 
before Him; from being heirs of immortality they were doomed 
to annihilation. 


On October rgth, Dr. J. Clifford preached in Westbourne Park 
Chapel from Rey. ii. 28, starting with the questions, What is the 
meaning of this mysterious promise, and what are the conditions 
in compliance with which it may be fulfilled in our experience ? 
Later on in the book is a double figure used by Christ in that self- 
pourtrayal, which is one of the chief features of this marvellous 
fifth gospel. One is Hebrew, and fitted to catch minds saturated 
with Hebrew symbolism and Hebrew facts. ‘‘I am the root 
shoot of David.’’ The other is universal. Stars are in every- 
body’s sky, and therefore Christ, everybody’s Saviour, says, ‘I 
am the bright and morning star.’’ Hence (1) this promise comes, 
that Christ gives Himself more fully to His faithful and inquiring 
ones. He has no greater gift than Himself. It will exhaust an 
eternity to find Him and receive Him perfectly. But (2) the 
emblem used by Christ fixes attention on the fact that Christ 
clothes with pre-eminent radiance and arresting lustre His 
obedient and triumphant servants. You cannot compare any 
other orb with Lucifer, the light-bringer, that ‘‘flames in the 
_ forehead of the morning sky.’’ Nor can you mistake the super- 
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natural beauty and grace of the really Christian man. It is 
distinctive and conspicuous. Christ creates a society with a 
genius, not for art or literature, but for goodness. This is His 
unique work. He forms a new moral creation. The first century 
begins a new era, an era of men pre-eminent for their gentleness 
and strength, devotion to truth and right. Christ does not only 
aid in the ordinary moralities, but makes a race of men of pene- 
trating and conspicuous goodness. (3) Thesemenhave aradiance - 
that is prophetic of more brilliance. As the star of morning leads 
on the day, so the era of mid-day splendour in goodness is 
heralded by the Christians of the past and present. The day has 
yet to come, and it will come, though Christ’s conquering dies. 
(4) For there will be a final sovereignty of goodness. He who is 
made radiant as the star of the morning is clothed with the might 
of right, not the right of might, and He rules by the genial lustre 
of His goodness, and by the iron strength of His robust will. II. 
This promise is not fulfilled on easy terms. (1) We must hold 
fast. Fidelity is the sum ofall duties. (2) We must succeed; per- 
sist until we overcome. (3) We must keep at the ‘‘ works’’ Christ 
enjoins to the end. Let us not fear, availing ourselves of the 
help of Him Who is the Finisher as well as the Author of our faith, 
and we shall shine as the sun in the kingdom of our Father. 


On October 19th, the Rev. J. Jackson Wray preached in White- 
field’s Tabernacle from the foliowing text: ‘‘ Supposing Him to 
have been in the company”’ (Luke ii. 17). To-night I talk of 
a lost Christ. He had gone up to Jerusalem with His parents to 
the feast, but at the close He tarried behind. They departed on 
their homeward journey without Jesus. Are there any of us going 
on a perilous journey without Jesus? They supposed Him to 
have been in the company. What a pity they did not make sure. 
Have we got beyond a slow, uncertain “I hope,”’ ‘I suppose”? 
Jesus is with me? If you must suppose—suppose He is not with 
you. Suppose there is no home and no welcome for you at the 
journey’s end. Of whatever else you may be uncertain, be sure 
about this. Where did they lose Him? Not in Nazareth, but in 
the city. It is sadly easy to lose Christ in a great city with all its 
pleasures and blandishments. This city is the sepulchre of 
many a young man’s piety, the end of many a parent’s hopes. 
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Jesus is lost since you came to the city, and you are likely to be 
lost too, unless you find Him again. They lost Him at a feast. 
Worldly amusements and frivolities have too often done lasting 
harm. Go into them—Jesus tarries behind. Where the company 
of Jesus is put in peril, stop from the feast. They lost Him in a 
crowd. How many are absorbed in business thoughts and cares 
—Jesus is missed in the noise and bustle. Be resolute to have 
your quiet hours. Seek first the kingdom of heaven. But they 
turned back and sought Him. Jesus is lost, and Jesus must be 
found. Have you sought Him? Like Joseph and Mary, your 
way lies in another direction. Break away from everything. Go 
after Jesus until you find Him, 


BrisHopP Boyd Carpenter preached to an enormous congregation 
of University men at Oxford, on October 19th from 2 Kings, 
vi. 1, 2: ‘‘ And the sons of the prophets said unto Elisha, Behold 
now, the place where we dwell with thee is too strait for us,’”’ etc. 
The sermon has excited much discussion, being considered by 
many of the Bishop’s evangelical friends ‘‘too Broad.’’ We 
append an extract :— 

Now, I think that the scene will explain to us that Elisha was 
largely possessed of that gift. If you watch it you will see that 
here is a scene which has since then often been exhibited in the 
story of all great movements. One of the great conditions of 
life is the capacity to expand. Dead things may indeed crystal- 
lize into a sort of cold uniformity, but that which has life in it is 
always possessed of expansive energy. Here are these sons of 
the prophets becoming conscious that the place where they dwell 
is too strait forthem. It is a movement, which as it were, arises 
outside the prophet’s suggestion: he is not the one who tells 
them that the place is too strait. They gather themselves 
together and say the place is too strait for us; let us go and 
build a larger and ampler habitation for ourselves. And imme- 
diately you watch him in the midst of these men whose minds are 
alive to the spirit of progress. He identifies himself with their 
aspirations ; he is one with them in the movement ; he does not 
coldly frown upon their glorious aspirations, which are from the 
extension of their own institutions, but rather makes himself one 
with them. Not only so. See how he allies himself to their 
individual life. He does not even dictate to them the whole 
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method of the movement; each man shall be free, he says, to 
choose his beam. When they say let us each go and each select 
our own beam for our own habitation, be it so. He is not to 
frown down their individual efforts, but at the same time, by 
going with them he preserves the coherence, as it were, of their 
work. He allows the freest scope of individual activity, but yet 
preserves them ina great unification of their work. And when 
the episode happens, which often does happen in the story of 
great movements,—when the hour comes when one man’s heart 
is smitten through with despondency, when the work is still before 
him, but the power of carrying on the work has dropped from his 
hand, slipping into the stream which is ever ready to drown our 
best ambitions and endeavours, Elisha stands beside a man in 
despondency, cheers his spirit, which is overwhelmed by hope- 
lessness, and restores to him hope, capacity, and power. I say 
this is a man who is, in a great sense, a true prophet of his day, 
not simply posing for personal admiration, not merely asserting 
himself and destroying the capabilities of those about him, but 
with that sweet flexibility and that wondrous firmness combined, 
which is capable of giving movement to the young life about him, 
and at the same time drawing them into the one great purpose of 
existence. 

And thus it seems to me that the scene spreads beyond its own 
age. It isa type of all great movements, and it gives us a fitting 
attitude of those who would direct and control such movements. 
Here is the prophet in relation to the idea of the age of progress. 
The place is too strait for us. It is not the cry of the Jewish 
Church only ; it is the cry of all ages, ‘‘ The place is too strait.’’ 
You and I might say this is a vision of the growth of Christendom; 
the place is too strait. The little upper chamber at Jerusalem 
did not suffice for the three thousand converts. The place is too 
strait, they were forced to exclaim. The limits of Judea are too 
email for the ever-extending energy of Christianity. Every land 
and every nationality must Be brought within its sway, and the 
workers shall be as the workers in this scene, manifold. Here 
shall be men like St. Paul, who shall go with a strong forensic 
sense of w hat the gospel is, to speak it to the hearts ote men who 
need it, and lift them high above commonplace things. Here 
shall be one like St. John, reposing upon the bosom of his Lord, 
and able to unfold to them heavenly visions, and the anticipations 
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of the outgrowth and development of the world. Here is one 
who like Origen shall collate, like Jerome shall translate, like 
Augustine shall expound, like the men of later ages who shall 
preach the spirit of reformation. The place is too strait, but 
given to each man his individual freedom, the power and the 
expansion of the Church goes on. 

But is it not true that while on the one side we might say 
this is a glorious picture, untouched and untinged by any dark 
lines, the moment that we begin to look at it in its practical form 
we begin to see the difficulties of its development? Let us go 
unto Jordan, and let us take each man our own beam. As long as 
the expansion of the Church is in the direction of the increase of 
its numbers or accession of new territories, 'so long indeed the 
men who have had the spirit of zeal have been willing to sanction 
such extension. But there comes a time when the consciousness 
of its expansion does not move according to the line of numbers 
merely, but it moves according to the line of new institutions and 
of new thoughts. How, then, will it be received by those into 
whose hand is placed the responsibility of its guidance? The 
place is too strait for us; so they cried in the early Church when 
they found that Judzeic institutions were too narrow for the spirit 
of Christianity, so that the new wine could not be left in old 
bottles. “ The place is too strait for us.’’? So they cried when 
they found within the bosom of the medizeval Church that there 
was not the opportunity for the expansion of their spiritual life 
and the development of their missionary energy. But has it 
always been true that the spirit of this religious zeal which longs 
for new developments and new departures has been received with 
the spirit of wisdom? You and I know full well that the history 
of the Church of Christ is the history of a thousand regrets. Did 
the medizyal Church never regret the act by which it drove 

‘forth the Waldenses into schism? Has our Church never 
regretted the day when it looked askance at the work of John 
Wesley ? You know full well whatever might have been the 
feeling of earlier times, there is growing up amongst us a larger 
and wider spirit, catching, shall I say ? the true directing spirit 
which shone thus in the life of Elisha; and believing that it is 
possible after all that each man may have his function in life, 
and each man choosing his beam may in bearing that beam be 
building up the Temple of God. But, alas! it is hard for men 
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to believe it. Still, even now, the spirit of prejudice surrounds 
every aspect with which we regard life and Church movement. 
It is difficult fora man bred in one communion, for example, to 
believe in the types of saintship which have become the favourites 
of another ; harder, perhaps, for men bred in the very heart of 
Rome to believe in the spirit of saintship which dwelt in the breast 
of Molinos ; hard for those dwelling in the heart of Protestantism 
to understand Bonaventura or Xavier, hard for one who has been 
taught in Presbyterian lines to believe in that sanctity which 
descends to us as an heritage from Cosin and Ken, and difficult, 
perhaps, for Episcopalians to recognize the sanctity which dwelt 
in a Richard Baxter and John Bunyan. 

But, surely, if it be true that the extension of the Church is to 
be found in giving to each, believing that men may have some 
quota of truth to contribute to the sum total, and some real special 
work which God has given them to do, why should men standing 
in the position of guides in this Church be unwilling to allow 
them to pause in the inspiration of their zeal and effort to choose 
each man his beam in the building up of the temple? Surely we 
had been taught by one whose name, and whose work of patient 
industry and quiet moderation shall win him the respect of his 
own age, and the admiration of those who come after him, ‘“‘ the 
true Catholicity of the Church, the true supremacy of Christianity, 
is not so much in this, that it can spread into other lands and 
claim dominion over races merely, but that it open its arms to 
each new truth, that it is wide and comprehensive as the Bible is 
wide, manifold as life is manifold.’’ If this be the definition of 
its Catholicity, 1 am not afraid; because then we know that in 
this wise recognition of individual energies the Church’s work 
shall go forward. 

And may I not say, then, that inasmuch as we are members of 
the communion to which we owe our high allegiance and our 
sacred affections, it is time for us to recognise that God has 
taught us the same truth in the history of our own communion 
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DECAY AND RENEWAL. 


BY VERY REV. R. W, CHURCH, D.C.L., DEAN OF ST. PAUL’s,* 


“*For behold I create new heavens and a new earth, and the former shall 
not be remembered or come into mind,”—Isa, Ixvi. 17. 


Tue Bible and human experience agree in this: that they 
regard the condition of the world as one of great disorder, 
with constant tendencies to degeneration and decay, but 
also as a condition in which disorder and decay are kept 
in continual check by remedies, improvement, renewal. 
“The earth our habitation,” says Bishop Butler, “has 
the appearance of being a ruin.” But it is not a ruin, 
consigned to despair and hopeless wreck. It is a ruin 
where the work of the rebuilder more than overtakes the 
work of the destroyer. There are, no doubt, ruins which 
no effort can now repair, final and irretrievable. But 
we look at them with awe, and are thankfully conscious 
that we are not concerned in those terrible played-out 
scenes of human history. However much we may have 
to correct and amend, the way of amendment is still 


*Preached at the reopening of St. George’s, Botolph Lane, 
November 30th, 1884. 
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one of our unforfeited possessions. This, among the 
many contradictions of our mortal state, is one of the 
lessons of experience; and it is a lesson which suggests 
and ‘justifies hope. It opens before us the reasonable 
prospect of real and solid progress: of an indefinite 
strengthening of the healing and restoring processes, 
of a restraining and weakening of the tendencies which 
injure society, perhaps of the extinction of some. But 
the Bible goes beyond this. It holds up before us, in- 
deed, as history does, these two great points of our state 
here—the actual fact, the sustaining hope. It sets before 
us decay on one side, repair and new life on the other. It 
sets before us ruin, no doubt vast and terrible and recur- 
ring, but also remedies for ‘it, unexpected and amazing 
influences of healing which evil cannot tire out and which 
can cope with its mischief. Experience and Scripture 
unite in putting before us this picture, but the Bible holds 
up to us what history and experience cannot—what 
nothing in the appearances of this world can warrant even 
to the most sanguine—the promise of something final and 
complete. Imperfection is now at the best, the law of all 
that is done on this earth; and, at last, a final passing 
away, through dreary steps of pain and weakness, is the 
appointed course of all existence on it, the highest and 
the lowest. But the Bible, in addition to the support 
which it gives to our belief in the mighty powers of 
recovery in the world that now is, tells us, in the name of 
God, of something beyond all we can know or ever see 
here, which shall “repair the wastes of time,” and accomplish 
the destiny of God’s creation. The forces of restoration 
which we see at work under all the disadvantages of our 
confused and erippled condition are to have their victory 
atlast. ‘The creature shall be delivered from the bondage 
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of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children 
of God.” 

In this great restoration, which the Bible expresses in 
So many ways, there are two distinct things involved: the 
process itself by which God is preparing for it; and the 
end and result of it. The one belongs to this world, the 
other to the world to come. 

1. The steps to what St. Peter calls “the restitution of 
all things” are made here. We are still in the midst of 
those ruins of God’s work, that anarchy, that contradictory 
and confused world, which has grown out of the revolt of 
free and responsible wills against the Divine law of right. 
Darkness and ignorance and self-will and passion have 
made havoc of man’s moral nature. The gulf of separa- 
tion between man and the Unseen and Most Holy appears 
at every turn. But all the while, amid all that is so 
strange and dreadful in the aspect of the world, a counter- 
movement is at work. There is life among us, purpose, 
effort. Physical life may be said to be the continual 
struggle every moment against surrounding and imminent 
death—the resistance of that undiscoverable principle 
within us, which makes us what we are, against unceasing 
forces, attacking, exhausting, consuming it; and it holds 
its own and lasts, by replacing waste, by repairing injuries, 
by counteracting and repelling poisons. Just 'so, in the 
dispensation by which God, with a patience which has 
lasted throughout all the ages, seeks to bring back our 
race to Himself—so, is that spiritual life maintained 
among mankind, which seems to hang on such slender 
threads,.and to be threatened by such formidable dangers, 
and yet survives, and is the only road to the perfection for 
which we were made. We see the ceaseless tendency 
downwards, but we see, too, the unceasing recoil from it. 
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The disheartening spectacle is before our eyes of good 
wearing out, of good men tiring of what made them good, of 
noblest things becoming base in the using, of power wasted 
and self-destructive, of truth and height of character 
swerving from its road, and dwindling into unreality and 
meanness. But this is not the whole of our experience. 
It is a balance of forces between the powers of mischief 
and decay, and the antagonist powers of repair. Side 
by side with miserable failure rise up new enterprises of 
improvement. The good which foolish or bad men brought 
to nought to-day is replaced to-morrow by another form 
of it, from the inexhaustible store of Him from whom all 
good things do come. All seems, at one moment, drifting 
to confusion; we say it is vain to fight against the 
current; we think that all has been lost; when, the next, 
the tide comes back in its strength to save us, and behold, 
more than we had lost is recovered. Decay eats into 
what is strong, saps the sources of life, consumes and lays 
waste what is beautiful and glorious; then comes the bold, 
eager hope, and the zeal of the restorer, calling things 
back to what they should be— 


‘« Say not the struggle nought availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain; 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been, things remain. 


* * * * * 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks, and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flowing in, the main, 
And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly ; 
But westward, look, the land is bright.”’ 
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And thus, silently, slowly, painfully, almost insensibly, is 
built up out of human souls and lives the spiritual house 
of God amid the conflicts and fluctuations of time; its 
fortunes vary, it bears many a blow and mark from disaster 
and change and human folly ; yet it rises. The threatening 
forces of destruction seem to justify the fears or the 
presages, which confound it with those mortal things 
which are doomed sooner or later to perish. But the 
gracious powers which heal and renew and replace and 
rebuild are as subtle and quick and manifold and untiring 
as those of ruin. They do their work often out of human 
sight, often not as human thought would look for: but 
through the alternations of wasting and restoration, 
through the uncertainties and vicissitudes, the apparent 
progress and apparant reverses, of what passes in the 
world, they prepare for the fulfilment of God’s purposes; 
they are the sure pledge that those purposes will be 
fulfilled. 

So it is—so are things kept wholesome and hopeful; 
so is evil kept at bay, in ways which tell us at once of our 
own weakness, and of a strength which will never be 
allowed to fail us. Like most things here, they bring 
with them both pain and joy. The forms in which here 
we mostly know good are those of healing, remedy, repair, 
restoration ; the compassion and mercy and pitying love 
-of God, and what man can do to copy it in charity and 
sacrifice. They run through all our language about the 
history of souls—the new birth, repentance, a renewed 
life, the image of God regained. We live, as I said 
before, in the midst of ruins—ruins of nature, ruins of 
fashions and opinions gone by; ruins of human works and 
pride and success; ruins of human generations and all 
their passions and interests; the ruins of our former lives 
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and former selves; but ruins out of which fresh life is 
ever springing, which are ever becoming new, and the 
materials of better things, and more beautiful and perfect. 
Yes, it is “truth ’’— 
‘That men may rise on stepping-stones, 
Of their dead selves to higher things.”’ 

But still it is, to eyes here, a chequered prospect. If 
we live long enough, we may see things change for the 
better, and in ways which, when we were young, we never 
dared to dream of or hope for. But if we live long enough 
we shall also certainly see ideas, prospects, achievements, 
memories passing out of date, which we set most store by, 
and a new world coming in of blended good and evil, but 
which is not ours—which is leaving us fast behind in its 
sympathies and aims—which it is one of the pains of 
advancing years not to be able to keep up with or under- 
stand. No doubt what we are improving and renewing 
will one day be judged, perhaps be found fault with, be 
undone, just as we have tried to better what was left to us 
imperfect, But when a pang shoots through us at such 
thoughts, let us remember that this unceasing destiny 
of change, this memorial of our “bondage to decay,” 
also carries with it all the hopes and _ possibilities of 
improvement to the world, and points onward to their 
accomplishment at last. The perfect work which needs 
no mercy, which asks no forgiveness, which requires no 
correction, which calls for and admits of no repair—that is 
for the state which is to come. 

2. For—to come to the second point, the end of all 
these wonderful processes—as there is one decay and 
one overthrow, for which there is no restoration here, the 
overthrow of death, so there is a restoration beyond it, on 
which no further change can pass. Here we rebuild, we 
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renew, we remould, and refashion our institutions, our lives, 
our dwelling-houses, our household thoughts: we try, if we 
are wise, to bring them nearer and nearer to that excellence, 
unattainable as it is, which God has made us long for; we 
hold in our hands wonderful powers of self-correction, 
remedy, compensation. But at last we meet with that 
for which here there is no repair, no renewing. There is 
a break and pause in that familiar order of continual change. 
Hopes and fears and ignorance and success and failure 
give place to the fixity, the certainties of death. But then 
begins the other order—the order of the unchangeable— 
the order of the perfect and the final. In that order the 
incorruptible takes the place of the decaying and the 
perishing, and life triumphs without the companionship of 
death. The goal is reached: the preparation, the slow 
discipline of improvement, the painful and dangerous trial 
are left behind. That is what is reserved for us after all 
our changes: for us, if at last by God’s all-pitying, all- 
forgiving grace, we are counted worthy—for us, if at last 
we find mercy—we, to whom it is so hard to correct what 
is. amiss in us, and who with all our trying do so little. 
The shattered tabernacle is to pass into a “house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens’; the ‘bones 
which God had broken,” the humbled and dishonoured 
forms of the dead, shall once more be restored, once and 
for all. Once more, and then for ever, “the eyes of the 
blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf be unstopped, 
and the tongue of the dumb shall sing”: for One is coming, 
Who shall change the ‘‘body of our humiliation,” that 
it may be fashioned like unto the “body of His glory.” 
In place of what we have here of des#, will be the inheritance 
of the saints in light, the victory over sin and pain and 
death, the Vision ef God. And in place of what we have 
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here of worst, there will be that which will make up for all 
losses, and recompense all toil, and obliterate all sufferings 
and efface the memory of even shame—the voice of 
acceptance from our Master, the Holy one and the True 
—‘ Well done, good and faithful servant”—the rest that 
never shall be broken—the benediction which shall wipe 
away for ever all tears from all eyes. 

Thoughts like these come naturally into our minds 
amid the satisfactions, the rightful satisfactions, of a day 
like this. You do well to keep festival over the completion 
of your work. You have been distressed at the waste 
made by time and neglect, and your heart has kindled in 
you to repair it. You have understood something of the 
mingled shame and indignation and joy and hope which 
filled the children of the returning captivity of Judah, and 
burst forth in those Psalms of Degrees which add such 
deep and pathetic interest to the histories of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. You have stirred yourselves up to do your 
part in your time against the ceaseless encroachments of 
indifference and careless selfishness, and now you have 
good reason to rejoice to see what has come of your efforts, 
You will not think that I want to throw a shade on your 
rejoicing, if I remind you that here there is no building, 
no renewing, for eternity. What you make new must 
again grow old. What you build, those after you may pull 
down. What is all-restoring here, but making fresh and 
vigorous, for our time and according to our duty what 
must grow obsolete when we are gone? Tastes change, 
and work wears out; and what one age admires another 
throws aside—“For the fashion of this world passeth 
away.” But there is that beyond it which does not pass. 
away. There is that which, when once it is made new, 
never grows old, There is a restoration of what is 
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decayed, a recovery of lost beauty and majesty, which, 
when once it has been revealed, shall never more be out 
of date. See, in what you are doing and celebrating 
to-day, the presage and figure of that eternal consummation, 
See, in the share which you take in the ever-continuing 
necessities of repair and improvement, the pledge and 
sign that the crooked shall at last be made straight, and 
the ruins built again; that that magnificent promise which 
echoes once and again throughout Isaiah’s prophecy shall 
be in truth fulfilled: “They shall build the old waste 
- places, they shall raise up the former desolations. Thou 
shalt raise up the foundations of many generations ; and 
thou be called ‘The repairer of the breach, the restorer of 
paths to dwell in.’” Look on your work to-day, not in its 
earthly perishableness, but as your offering in the sight 
of the Lord of all the ages, to attest your confidence in 
His Eternal Word. Go forward in your thoughts to that 
great time, when God, “Who has so wonderfully created 
man, and more wonderfully redeemed him,” shall at length 
own for ever the work of His own hands ; “When the 
world shall know and see the restoring of the things that 
have been cast down, the renewing of the things that have 
~ grown old, the return of all things once more to their perfec- 
tion, through Him in Whom they took their beginning— 
Jesus Christ the Lord.” 
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II. Expository Section. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF ELIJAH. 


BY THE REV. CANON LIDDON, bee 0 Ned 


‘* And it came to pass, when the Lord would take up Elijah into heaven 
by a whirlwind, that Elijah went with Elisha from Gilgal.’”’—2 K1nGs il. 1. 
Tue translation or assumption of Elijah probably interests 
more people, and interests them more powerfully than 
any event, with one or two exceptions at most, in the Old 
Testament. Elijah himself is always interesting. He 
interests us as children, on account of the variety and 
splendour of his adventures; and he interests us still 
more as men, on account of his unique place in sacred 
history, and his value as a study of character. 

Of the two great figures which the wild highland race 
of Gilead contributed to the history of Israel, Jephthah 
and Elijah, Elijah is incomparably the more commanding. 
Great in himself, he was made greater by the circum- 
stances with which he was in almost perpetual conflict. 
To the settled communities of Judah and Ephraim he must 
have worn almost as strange a look as he would present 
could he appear in Regent Street or Ludgate Hill, with his 
long dark hair hanging down his back, with his skin girdle 
round his waist, and his cape of sheep-skin, or mantle, as 
it is called, thrown loosely across his shoulders. When 
from time to time Elijah appeared, no one could exactly 
say whence, it was felt that something evil had been done, 
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or that something tragical was impending. Elijah was 
emphatically a prophet of judgment. His life was a long 
struggle against the .apostasy from the moral law and 
worship of the Lord God of Israel, to which at that time 
the court of Israel was so unhappily committed. This it 
was which led him to proclaim the penal drought of three 
years’ duration to Ahab, to confront Ahab, when, with 
Obadiah, he was making a survey of the impoverished 
land, ‘to bid him summon the eight hundred and fifty 
prophets of Baal and Ashtoreth to their judgment and 
doom in Carmel, to denounce to Ahab the penal visitation 
‘of God in the garden of the murdered Naboth, beside his 
royal city of Jezreel, to foretell to Ahaziah his approaching 
death, when he had sent to the heathen oracle of Ekron to 
ascertain the issue of his illness, to call down fire upon the 
companies of soldiers who were sent to take him in his 
hermitage on Mount Carmel, and even to send a letter to 
the apostatizing King of Judah, Jehoram, announcing his 
approaching end ; and it was this struggle against fashion- 
able evil which forced Elijah again and again to seek safety 
by betaking himself to some remote hiding-place, at one 
time in the torrent-bed of the Cherith, which ran like a 
deep fissure through his native hills of"Gilead ; at another, 
strangely enough, in the very heart of the country of his 
enemies, with the widow woman of Zarephath, between 
Tyre and Sidon ; at another in the territory of Judah itself, 
at Beersheba; at another amid the rocky precipices of 
Horeb, the scene of the greatest of his visions ; at another 
in the caves on the sides of Carmel. His life was by turns 
that of a statesman, whose strong will swayed the fall and 
rise of kingdoms, and that of a hermit, whose long visions 
and prayers were unwitnessed by any human eye. 
And now this life, so active and so passive, so strong 
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and so yielding, so courageous and, at times, so verging to 
despair, has come to its end. The prophet is at Gilgal, 
the village, we can hardly doubt, of that name in Samaria, 
when he is told that the time of his departure is at hand. 
“And it came to pass, when the Lord would take up 
Elijah into heaven by a whirlwind, that Elijah went with 
Elisha from Gilgal.” The verse before us directs attention 
to a point which evidently has a first place in the writer’s 
mind ; which, in fact, governs his narrative. It is that at 
this supreme moment of his life Elijah was not alone— 
he went with Elisha from Gilgal. The narrative which 
follows is not more an account of Elijah’s passing away 
into another world than of Elisha’s relation to him at the 
time; and we shall perhaps consider it most usefully if we 
place ourselves at the point of view of the servant rather 
than that of the master, and accompany Elisha from Gilgal 
to the closing scene beyond the Jordan. There are charac- 
ters and subjects, which, like the orb of the sun at noonday, 
cannot be gazed at directly. They are best understood if 
we stand a little aside to look at them, or try to measure 
their import by tracing its effect on the conduct and des- 
tiny: of others. 

And here we note, first, the strong, overmastering affec- 
tion which bound Elisha to Elijah. Ever since Elisha’s 
call at Abel-Meholah, he had been generally in Elijah’s 
company, on the footing at once of a trusted younger 
companion, and of a confidential servant—the same sort 
of relation that existed between Moses and Joshua as a 
preparation for the duties to which Joshua would be called 
after the great law-giver’s death. It was a relationship 
on the one side of fatherly affection, on the other of devoted 
and reverent service. Elisha’s title of honour in his later 
years was “The son of Shaphat, who poured water on the 
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hands of Elijah.” The phrase was vivid; it implied that 
the solitary, stern, reserved prophet admitted his younger 
friend to the high honour of intimate service, and this per- 
mission had been gratefully accepted. And so they moved 
through life,—the wisdom of years and of commanding 
inspiration leaning, as it might seem, on the active enthu- 
siasm of generous youth, and deepening mutual attachment 
by the interchange of what each had to give: strong 
grasp of truth, patient thought, wise counsel, on one side, 
and all the varied attentions of loving service on the other. 

But now Elijah had been warned that the end was near, 
and he would rather be alone. Much was before him 
which none could fully understand but he—scenes to which 
the hand of sympathy is inadequate, and amid which any- 
thing that it could attempt would be almost an impertinence. 
Elijah would be alone. Solitude was never unwelcome to 
Elijah; it never is unwelcome to those who have a real 
sense of the presence of God, and who find in communion 
with Him and in discovering more and more of their own 
condition with respect to His known will, more than enough 
to occupy them. They only are entirely dependent on the 
society of their fellow-creatures who live on the surface 
of their existence, and who have no true experience what- 
ever of that which lies beneath. A great soul, too, like 
Elijah’s,has its appropriate and inevitable reserves. While 
shallower natures talk glibly of all that passes within them, 
and find satisfaction in taking the world into their confi- 
dence, more solid characters will shrink from this expo- 
sure; just as a deep volume of water rolls on in silence 
towards the ocean, while the shallow brook ripples chat- 
teringly over its rocky bed, and proclaims to all the 
world how small are its resources. Nor does the love 
of solitude at certain times in life imply a lack of sym- 
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pathy, since true sympathy has other and better ways of 
expressing itself than by incessant talking. 
“¢ Oft when we live afar from those we love, 
More close are knit the spirit’s sympathies 
By mutual prayer. Distance itself doth prove 
A greater nearness. With such stronger ties 
Spirit with spirit talks ; but when our eyes 
Behold each other, something sinks within, 
Mocked by the touch of life’s realities.” 

Nor, in desiring to be alone, was Elijah thinking only 
of himself. No doubt he wished to spare his faithful com- 
panion the pain of parting. If Elisha would only remain 
at Gilgal, he would hear somewhere, and at some time, 
that his beloved master had at last disappeared. There 
would be no picture of a scene engraven, never to be 
blotted out from his memory, to haunt Elisha’s later life. 
There would only be the contrast, the great contrast, 
between visible presence and felt absence; all the con- 
necting links would belong to imagination and conjecture. 
So, out of affection for Elisha, no less than for personal 
feeling of reverence, Elijah would have said unto Elisha, 
“Tarry here, I pray thee, for the Lord hath sent me to 
Bethel.” But affection like Elisha’s does not always enter 
into the motives which rule Elijah. It takes, indeed, no 
thought of self; if itis true affection it would rather suffer 
from being close to its object than escape suffering by 
distance from its object ; and it is too impetuous not un- 
frequently to be entirely considerate, like those warm- 
hearted foreigners who, thinking only of the immediate 
satisfaction of some sentiment of attachment, clasp some 
reserved English friend to their arms in the public streets. 
Elisha did not care for the pain which the sight of the 
departing Elijah might cost him, and he could not stop 
to understand the yearning for solitude which in those 
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solemn moments the great prophet would assuredly feel. 
And hence the exclamation, “As the Lord liveth, and 
thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee.’ At Bethel, and 
again at Jericho, Elijah renewed the request that Elisha 
would remain behind. At Bethel, and again at Jericho, 
and in the same terms, Elisha refused. He would cling 
to his great master to the last, no matter what he might 
have to endure in doing so. They should be parted, if at 
all, by a higher than any human judgment, and each time 
—and this is remarkable—each time Elijah gives way. 
That iron will, before which kings and captains quailed in 
terror, bent with obedient sympathy to the reiterated pro- 
testation of an affectionate servant. They were together 
through the whole of that last journey, at Gilgal, at Bethel, 
at Jericho, and at the last beyond the Jordan. 

We may have seen something of the same kind ina 
last illness—an illness extended, like Elijah’s last journey, 
over three or more stages before the end is reached. 
There is the first stage, when it is understood that things 
are looking serious, the stage from Gilgal to Bethel ; and 
then there is a halt, and we think, we hope that recovery 
is probable. And then comes a second stage, from Bethel 
to Jericho, when a new advance is made in the downward 
course, and the gravest apprehensions are entertained. 
But then Jericho comes—another halt; again hope— 
hope, which is always buoyant and optimizing—flickers 
up into a belief that convalescence is possible, until the 
illness takes a finally fatal turn, and the patient sets out 
to cross that dark river which is never repassed. Few of 
us are like the saintly solitary of ancient Israel, so plunged 
in the sense of the encompassing presence of God, as to 
desire no created sympathy to supplement the satisfaction 
which is drawn from felt contact with the Uncreated and 
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the Infinite. Few of us can lie down to die like that 
great figure of the Middle Ages, with the exclamation : 
“T have loved righteousness and hated iniquity : therefore 
I die in exile.” Most of us yearn in that solemn time for 
human words of love and pity, and human faces, and 
human hands, which shall soften, if they cannot delay, 
the stern approach of death, and human friends who 
should accompany us to the gate—to the gate, for there 
they must leave us, and can pass no further. 

But a long illness, with its three or more stages, con- 
tinued week after week, month after month, is a trial even 
to devoted affection. Affection is sometimes keen between 
Gilgal and Bethel ; itis cooler between Bethel and Jericho ; 
it is scarcely better, too often it is scarcely better, than 
a mechanical service in the latest stage. To be tended 
by the love of an Elisha is a great blessing: to de an 
Elisha to some solitary soul, which, in its isolation, 
scarcely dares reveal itself to any one human heart, is 
perhaps a greater. Such experiences, such duties, do 
come to most of us sooner or later in life, but Elisha little 
thought when he first set eyes on Elijah in the meadow 
of Abel-Meholah, that he would be the witness of those 
last hours between Gilgal and the Jordan. 

And next we may note the vexations and annoyances 
to which Elisha’s devotion to his master exposed him 
during the last hour’s of Elijah’s life. At Bethel and 
Jericho there were schools of the prophets—institutions 
these which dated from the days of Samuel. In these 
establishments young men who had, or were thought 
likely to possess, the prophetical gift, were taught the 
meaning—especially the moral meaning—of the sacred 
law, and the whole body of truth which the prophetical 
order had gradually learned from the more eminent of its 
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inspired members. These schools of the prophets were 
more like diocesan colleges for training young men for 
holy orders than any other institutions among us. They 
were centres of religious information and of religious 
influence—houses in which the spirit of the order of 
the prophets was carefully fostered and_ strengthened, 
and from which issued forth men who profoundly 
influenced the religious convictions and conduct of their 
contemporaries. Such schools or colleges there were at 
Ramah, at Bethel, at Jericho, at Gilgal, and elsewhere. 
“Some of them were very numerously attended; all of 
them were of real importance to the religious life of the 
country. 

Now Elijah’s lofty character and conspicuous services 
would have won the heart and kindled the imagination 
of the young men who attended these prophetical colleges ; 
and it is possible that in making his way towards the 
Jordan, the frontier of his own native Gilead, where he 
hoped to die, he so shaped his course as to be able to take 
solemn leave of the great communities which were settled 
in Bethel and in Jericho. From Gilgal, the travellers 
arrived first of all at Bethel, and here the members of the 
prophetical college showed what we must at least think 
a great want of consideration for Elisha. Some time or 
other, whether through revelation conveyed to some other 
prophet, or through report of what Elijah had been saying 
at Gilgal, and possibly elsewhere, the rumour was already 
in circulation at Bethel that Elijah would soon be leaving 
the world. 

The school of the prophets at Bethel do not seem to 
have looked upon Elisha with very favourable eyes. They 
probably regarded him as an inferior sort of person, who 
had arrived at an eminence which he did not really de- 
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serve, through his association with the great Elijah. 
Elisha, it is probable, had never had awy connection with 
these prophetical schools, and their members may have 
been disposed to regard him as some clergymen who have 
had a university education, are said to regard other clergy- 
men who have never been at a university. Men are really 
to be valued, not by their antecedents, or decorations, or 
the accidents of their education, but by what they are in 
themselves, by what God’s wonder-working grace has 
‘made them, by their moral and intellectual endowments, 
by their place in—above all, by their work for—the Church 
of God. But human nature is much the same in its leading 
characteristics from age to age, and the members of the 
prophetical college at Bethel reflected with some sort of 
satisfaction that when Elijah was withdrawn, Elisha, at 
any rate, would find his level. It was not disagreeable to 
them to tell Elisha what was coming, and to observe the 
effect that the news would have upon him. ‘“ And the 
sons of the prophets that were at Bethel came forth to 
Elisha and said unto him, Knowest thou that the Lord 
will take away thy master from thy head to-day? And 
he said, Yea, I do know it ; hold ye your peace.” 

’ The same ill-natured question was put to Elisha by 
the members of the college of prophets at Jericho, and it 
elicited from Elisha the same reply. There was plainly a 
common understanding—a feeling running throughout the 
prophetic order, to which the question gave expression ; 
and the strength of the feeling may be measured by the 
fact that even the presence of Elijah did not silence the 
questioners. Their jealousy of Elisha, it seems,’ was too 
keen to allow them to understand what was due to the 
last hours of the great prophet who was so soon to leave 
them. 
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It has been within the experience of some of us, I sup- 
pose, that the pettinesses of human nature are by no means 
always awed into silence by the presence of death. Nothing 
is more melancholy in the annals of royalty than the 
under-current of selfish intrigue and gossip which so often 
surrounds the dying moments of a sovereign. The scramble 
for place and power is with difficulty, if at all, delayed, 
until the last breath of the dying ruler has been drawn. 
The rivalries which have hitherto been repressed by an 
instinct of prudence will break out even prematurely into 
most unlovely forms of activity, and display on a truly 
pathetic scale the hollowness of the life whose outward 
mien has been that of a perfectly sincere and easy cour- 
tesy. Nor need we have recourse to memoirs of court life 
to illustrate this insensibility of selfish passion to all that 
is implied in the presence of death. In very humble 
families a death is often discounted long before it has 
actually taken place. Keen eyes picture to themselves 
the altered circumstances of the family, the new social 
centre of gravity, the new distribution of income, the 
putting down of the influential from their seat, and the 
exalting those who are to take their place, the new domestic 
order which will unfold itself when the will has been read, 
and its disappointments and its surprises have been duly 
appreciated. You know, my brethren, whether I am ex- 
aggerating ; but Elisha’s questioners are often asking their 
question, as it seems to me, under new circumstances : 
“Knowest thou that the Lord will take away thy master 
from thy head to-day?” and wherever the solemnity of 
death is understood, the profanity of introducing these 
topics is understood too, and the answer of every reverent 
and healthy soul is that of Elisha: ‘“ Yea, I do know it; 
hold ye your peace.” 
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And lastly, there was the solemn interchange of confi- 
dences between the departing prophet and his successor. 
If the last hours of a friend’s or relative’s life often 
make heavy demands on affection, if the sick room has 
sometimes its trials, and we must add, its degradations, it 
also, and that not seldom, has blessings that are all its 
own. Elisha had resisted Elijah’s last injunction to stay 
at Jericho, and he turned a deaf ear to the question ad- 
dressed to him by the local college of prophets. Elijah 
and Elisha had walked across the plain in full view of the 
associated fifty prophets who were gathered to watch them 
from the rocky heights behind the town of Jericho, and 
then Elijah had smitten with his mantle the waters of the 
Jordan, and they had passed to its eastern side, the side of 
Elijah’s native Gilead; and now the closing scene was 
imminent. But before it took place, the departing prophet, 
as if at last recognizing the devoted affection of the man, 
who, in spite of his own injunctions and remonstrances, 
had followed him from Gilgal, wished to give a token of 
his interest and gratitude. ‘Ask what I shall do for thee 
before I be taken away from thee.” It is the language of 
one who knows that he has power with God, and who is 
too sincere to disguise it. Prayer moves the will that 
moves the world. Those who have been for long years 
living near the Almighty may speak of answers to prayer 
with a humble yet decided confidence which would be folly 
or irreverence in other men. 

“Ask what I shall do for thee before I be taken away 
from thee.” What should Elisha answer? He is on his 
trial, as was Solomon in the vision or dream at Gibeon. 
He is balancing, perhaps, for the moment, between matter 
and spirit, between earthly ambition or gain, and the 
generous promptings of disinterested service. “Ask 
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what I shall do for thee.” What should Elisha ask ? 
Should it be long life, or great wealth, or the humiliation 
of personal rivals? Solomon had not asked for these. 
Solomon had asked for nothing material, nothing base or 
selfish, but for the spirit of practical wisdom that would 
enable him to rule his people ; and Elisha himself asked 
for that which in the prophet would answer to the royal 
gift of wisdom—a double portion of the spirit of his 
master. 

This has been often misunderstood to mean a pro- 
phetical gift twice as great in its range and in its 
intensity as that which was entrusted to Elijah. If that 
were the meaning of the phrase, Elisha’s prayer, we must 
say, was not granted. It cannot be said that Elisha, 
startling as were his miracles, occupies so great a 
place in the line of the prophets as did Elijah. He 
is, indeed, as a type of our Lord, greater than the type 
of our Lord’s forerunner. But in their whole manner of 
life and conduct, the two prophets differ too widely to 
admit properly of being compared at all. Elijah wasa 
recluse, leading a life for the most part remote from the 
haunts of men. Elisha was a dweller in cities, on familiar 
terms with his fellow-men, sharing their habits, influencing 
their lives by constant contact. Elijah belonged properly 
to the desert ; Elisha to civilization. Elijah was a destruc- 
tive,—the sworn enemy of all persons and institutions 
which interfered with the honour of the Lord God of Israel. 
Elisha’s career was constructive and conciliatory. His 
relations with Naaman the Syrian, to go no further, are 
perfectly inconceivable in the case of Elijah. He was the 
friend and the adviser of influential persons ; he was wel- 
come at the court, a king mourned by the side of his dying 
bed. In Elijah’s case the miracles were but illustrations 
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of character ; in Elisha’s, character only forms a thin link 
between the successive miracles. In short, the whole 
disposition and career of the two prophets differ so, that 
the specific spirit of Elijah was so far from being doubled 
in Elisha that it was scarcely reproduced in him at all. 
The phrase surely points to the general prophetical gift, and 
Elisha asks that he might receive not twice as great a gift 
as his master, but, as the Hebrew term exactly implies, 
the double portion of an elder son ;—twice as much as that 
of any other prophet. But Elijah hesitates. Elisha, he 
says, has asked a hard thing. Elijah may be able, by his 
intercession, to procure the boon, but also he may fail. 
If Elisha sees him at the moment of his departure, then 
the prayer will have been granted. It will only have been 
granted if he does see him. 

Elisha’s motive for such a request will seem clear enough 
if we put ourselves in his place. The fortunes of the true 
religion in Israel were still at a very low ebb, and, in losing 
Elijah, it seemed that good men, the remnant that had not 
bowed the knee to Baal, were losing everything. Whata 
blank, what a hopeless, desolate prospect lay before them 
when the great prophet should have gone! Who would 
then uphold the unpopular truth? Who would then 
withstand the powerful idolatry? Who would then in- 
spire the evil with apprehension, and encourage and 
strengthen the hearts that failed ? It was not for himself, 
it was that he might still be able to do something for 
others, that Elisha asked for a double portion of the pro- 
phetical spirit. 

In the Church of Jesus Christ the individual counts for 
less than in the Jewish Church,—just as in Judaism, he | 
counted for lessthan in Paganism. No single death could 

ossibly be to Christendom what Elijah’s death was to the 
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religion of Israel. Christians know that the greatness of 
a St. Paul or St. Augustine is the work of the Holy Spirit, 
and that what He has done once He may do again. The 
individual, too, whose value is so great in an imperfect 
and local religious system, seems insignificant when he is 
confronted with the majesty of the universal Church ; and 
when in Christendom men speak as though this or that 
loss were irreparable, they surely know not what spirit 
they are of. No loss is irreparable in His kingdom who 
perpetually makes all things new, and on whom the 
greatest and the humblest of His servants are equally 
dependent for all that they have and that they are. To 
most of us, Elisha’s prayer would be safely paraphrased, 
without ‘reference to what may have been given to or 
withheld from others. The most essential feature of the 
prophetical spirit is shed abroad in Christian hearts by 
the Holy Ghost which is given to us. It is the sense 
of the love of God. 


‘¢T ask not health, I ask not length of days, 

Nor joys which home and rural scenes bestow, 
Nor honour among men, nor poet’s praise, 

Nor friendship, nor the light of love to know, 
Which in its own warm sense bathes all below. 

Nor that the seed I sowed should harvest prove ; 
I ask not health nor spirit’s gladdening flow, 

Nor an assured pledge of rest above, 
If only Thou wilt give a heart to know Thy love.” 


But the value to Elisha in after life of that parting scene 
was independent of, and higher than the great gift which 
it won for him—the last solemn communications, the reply, 
the answer, and then no more, —nothing more but the 
chariot of fire and the horses of fire, and the rapture into 
the unseen. The elevation of the scene was beyond lan- 
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guage ; but Elisha could not refrain, even then, from the 
cry, ‘‘ My father, my father! the chariot of Israel and the 
horsemen ‘thereof.” There is nothing quite like it in all 
sacred history. It is above the silent removal of Enoch 
from earth; it is far below the calm majesty of the Ascen- 
sion, when no chariots of fire were needed to sweep the 
risen body of the Redeemer from the earth, when as 
they beheld, it was taken up, and a cloud received Him 
out of their sight. And yet, at the moment of death 
often has heaven been opened to the humblest Christians, 
and He who in Elijah’s case made the flames of fire His 
ministers, has displayed Himself, as to St. Stephen, even 
before the soul has parted from the body. In any case, 
the outward accompaniments of the departure ftom this 
world of a great and saintly soul are less important than 
the fact itself. Some who hear me may have been present 
at death-beds which they will never forget. Some very 
probably will some day be present at them, and may re- 
member what is now said to them. Few events in life are 
of such vital bearing on our eternal state as these high and 
rare experiences. To be at the bedside of a dying Chris- 
tian, to listen to his last words, to join in his last prayers, 
to partake, it may be, of what is his last communion, is to 
know something of Elisha’s feelings beyond the Jordan, 
something of the mind of the apostles on the Mount of 
Transfiguration or the Mount of the Ascension. Nay, in 
his last scenes Calvary and Tabor are strangely blended, 
the physical suffering with the lofty and the transcendental, 
the visible break-up of the poor human framework with the 
spiritual illumination which is shed from the chariots of 
fire and the horses of fire that are already on their way 
from Paradise. For if so much were possible under the 
“old law—a shadow from first to last of the good things to 
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come—what may not be, what has not been possible, for 
Christians with whom our Lord and Saviour, incarnate, 
crucified, interceding, is present, ready to save to the 
uttermost those who come unto God by Him? To wit- 
ness a Christian death-bed is to witness, not a triumph of 
human energy, or composure, or fortitude, but a display of 
self-sustaining and invigorating grace,—the mercy and the 
majesty of the Redeemer rendered visible in the peace and 
joy of the redeemed. Faith does not now see the chariots 
of fire and the horses of fire, but she listens for words 
which, since the consecration they received on Calvary, 
mean infinitely more. ‘‘ Into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit, for Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, Thou God of 
truth.” 


III. Outlines of Sermons. 


a 


I. THE HOLY EUCHARIST, THE FOOD OF THE 
SAINTS. 


BY REV. E. KING, D.D., CANON OF CHRIST CHURCH, REGIUS 
PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY.™ 


“ As the living Father hath sent Me, and I live by the Father: so he 
that eateth Me, even he shall live by Me.” —Joun vi. 57. 


Our subject to-night, dear brethren, is, as you know, “The 

Holy Eucharist, the food of the saints.” Now these words, 

simply and naturally, imply first of all the idea simply of 

eating; and it may seem to be altogether unreasonable and 

unlikely that there should be so great a good come to our 

spiritual life by such a matter as that. And it is not, I think, 
* Preached at All Saints’, Clifton, November 6th, 1884. 
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amiss for us from time to time to recollect on what our con- 
victions rest ; when things seem unreasonable, why are they ? 
or, why are they not unreasonable ? 

I. What the wisest of the heathen moralists did not know, 
that we do know; we do know that it was by eating, trans- 
gressing God’s command in eating, that man fell, and we know 
something of the result of that fall; how it deprived man of a 
peculiar presence of God with him, and in the loss of that 
peculiar presence brought about a confusion and a disorder in 
the parts of man’s nature, so that his reason became dim and his 
will became weak, and his affections entangled in things which 
held him down instead of lifting him up. We know that the 
fall of man is not as some people would have us regard it,— 
a fall upward in the progress of humanity,—but we know that 
it was a loss, bringing sin into the world, and that it came by 
the disobeying of God’s command through eating. Now then 
to us who have the revealed truth made clear, we, when we 
hear of the Holy Eucharist as being the food of the saints, we 
should be thankful. It is passing Strange that so much good 
Should come to us through eating; but if I believe the Word 
of God, I ought to be able to get experience enough round about 
me of the results eating has produced. I ought to be able to 
See, as an evidence of God’s truth, when I trust the account He 
gives me of it, how fearful, how terrible all the result will be 
from eating in disobedience to the command of God 3 all the 
misery at Naples during the scourge of this cholera; all the 
individual suffering that has been, is, and may be to our own 
dear people now in Egypt ; all this, all war, all death, all sickness, 
all trouble, all sin comes from this disobedience, this eating. 
When I hear, then, of the Eucharist being the food of the saints, 
instead of being, in the first instance, tempted to doubt, I reflect, 
—this is not then something out of harmony with what God 
has told me, is not an accident, as it were, in God’s dealing 
with mankind, but it does represent to me God’s will and 
purpose carried on now,—still the old purpose. 
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Il. And then when it speaks of the Holy Eucharist as the 
food, it suggests that it is intended for all; it is forall, as we all 
need food ; none can do without it. And we, if we are believers, 
have no real right to expect to be able to live,—live, I mean, in 
the sight of God, without the Holy Eucharist. ‘Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man, and drink His blood, ye have no life 
in you.” “As I live by the Father, so he that eateth Me shall 
live by Me.” It is the appointed means by which we draw 
into ourselves the Divine life ; we are made one with Him there, 
and Hewith us. At the first institution of the Holy Eucharist, 
all the Apostles, as the symbol of the Church, partook of it. 
With the early Christians all were communicants, all took 
their part in the breaking of bread. According to the rule of 
the Church of England, every parishioner should receive the 
Holy Communion three times a year at the least. It is 
intended for all, we call it food, and it should remind us 
that we should not rest until we try to get the Holy Eucharist 
to be the service to which people desire to come, in order that 
they may be living in true union and communion with God ; 
and I call it the food, and remember from it that it is to be 
that without which I cannot live. 

III. But yet again, it is called in the subject to-night the 
food of the saints, and not the medicine of the saints. By 
calling it food and not medicine, it seems to speak of life with- 
out sickness and without pain. It might have been called the 
medicine of the saints. It is so in one sense; we do pray that 
our bodies may be made clean by His body, and our souls 
washed through His most precious blood ; but I take ‘it that 
when I call the Holy Eucharist the food of the saints, I do 
really look at it in a more inner, and more central, and more 
true aspect than if I call it the medicine of the saints, for it 
seems to me that it represents then a very valuable and com- 
fortable truth, which is this—that virtue is not goodness in a 

state of warfare; that virtue and right living does not mean 
that we are always to be in a state of antagonism, in a state 
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of conflict, in a state of danger ; not that, but that true virtue, 
the right life, is when our faculties which God has given us 
rest in those ends for which He has appointed them; then 
they rest, then they are living, then they are true, then they 
are increasing, then they are happy. Now food, instead of 
medicine, suggests the idea that the Holy Eucharist is the 
food; not simply the cleansing, but that which we want in 
order that we should live in getting far from the troubled and 
disciplinary aspect of our life. It is true that here, in this world, 
more or less, while we are in the militant part of the Church, 
our life must be a warfare, but it is not true to regard 
virtue as though it were essentially in a state of warfare ; 
rather, it is merely passing through warfare in order to 
obtain peace. Those who do not rise higher than a mere 
relation to duty and to law, such persons may spend all their 
time in doubting whether they obey, or whether they do not, 
and in trying to bring themselves into an obedience to the 
law ; but we who have God’s revealed law, know that it tells 
us not only of the law, but of the Lawgiver and of the 
Person, and we have an object to love, not merely to obey ; 
and He explains that the meaning of the law is not only a law 
to keep us in a state of obedience, but to teach us to love God 
and to love men. So that the end of the law in the mind of 
God was not mere morality, but holiness. So the Holy 
Eucharist is not merely to be regarded as medicine to heal 
our infirmities and sins, but it is our food, it brings us into 
communion with God, it tells us that there we rest, we with 
Him, and He with us. So with the saints above; they rest 
now not in a state of warfare, not constantly contending 
against temptation, not that, and yet more perfect than we, 
and yet resting at peace. 

IV. The Holy Eucharist is the bond of union and a cause 
of union. We, being partakers of one Bread, we become 
one. And the Holy Eucharist should be regarded as being 
the food of the family—the chief and best means of family 
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union, unity, and love. This was so in the institution of the 
Passover ; it was to be a Lamb gathered for a family, that 
was the first idea; more were to join if there were not 
enough, but it was to bring the family together with God. 
So with us. And what a blessing it would be if the 
heads of all families were trustfully to look to it that they 
would best keep unity and love in their family by every 
member being a partaker of the one bread. 

Yet again, if the Eucharist is to be the food of the family, 
it must not only be that the heads of the families will, by their 
example, teach, and by word of mouth teach, and by giving 
others opportunities to learn; but there must be a very con- 
siderable advance in mutual accommodation, so as interchange- 
ably to provide that now one and then another can go to 
partake of this holy food. Oh, it would be an advance and a 
blessing if all those who are employed either in domestic 
service, or in the great employments of our manufactories, or 
scattered about in our country villages, if there were a real 
understanding ; just as they desired their fellow-servants to 
have their food to support their bodies, so they did really see , 
that the Holy Eucharist is the appointed food of the saints, 
the food of the family ; so that there should be an exceeding 
zeal shown by one member for another, so that all in the 
family, in their turn and in their, way, should not be deprived 
of their food, without which, as believers, we have no reason 
to suppose that the soul can be kept from starvation. It 
would be a great gain if people would really believe that the 
Holy Eucharist is the food, the daily bread of the family, 
instead of scheming, and rising early and working late in order 
to get food for the family. All that is good and right, but as 
Christians, there surely ought, dear people, to be much more 
anxiety among households, so as to provide that every member 
should be a partaker of this Holy Communion. 

And if that is so, if the Eucharist is mentioned not as a 
medicine, but something more inner, something without which 
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We cannot get on, any more than we can without our daily 
food, if it should be regarded in that way, that heads of 
families should look to this as a means of union, would it not 
remove some of those weary complainings which we hear 
about so often, about the unity between employers and em- 
ployed ? 

Again, if it be so, that the Eucharist is the food of the family, 
ought we not to think more of practically carrying out our 
Church’s own ruling in the Marriage Service, when it appoints 
that the Holy Communion shall be received either then, on the 
marriage day, or at the earliest opportunity? Oh,-how we 
should be cleansing, so to say, the very fountain and spring 
of our domestic and national life, if we can bring it about 
that all marriages be either solemnized together with the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, or if not, that it should 
be looked upon as something altogether dreadful, rash, 
and risky, much worse than marriage with no prospects of 
worldly finance, if people set up in married life without a 
gleam as to the need of their daily bread! We talk about the 
need of increased purity amongst our people, and increased 
purifying of the springs of national life, but where shall we 
touch it higher than if we touch it on the marriage day? 
There the Eucharist ought to be part of the marriage feast: it 
is the food of the saints, and should be round about married life. 

See, then, what these simple thoughts come to when one 
thinks of the Holy Eucharist as the food of the saints, the 
food of the family. When I think of the Holy Eucharist it 
shall make me trustful ; trustful, because it shall remind me 
of that which I cannot tell by my reason ; that all this misery 
comes in through the breaking of God’s command. He told 
them not to eat, and they would eat. It shall make me 
trustful when I see the force of God’s wrath as the result of 
disobedience in the command of eating. It shall make me 
trustful myself to come, and work hard to bring all those I 
love beside, and all those I may influence to come and obey 
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this command trustfully. I see the power of God’s wrath 
round about those who break His command not to eat, Let 
us trust the greater power of His love. There shall be a 
greater trust in meas to the power round about the efficacy 
of partaking of the Holy Eucharist. 

And if there were this trust, how natural it is that the 
restitution of man should come through eating! And how 
foolish and wild it is of people to try to do it without eating ; 
without doing what God has told us. So these thoughts shall 
make me more hopeful ; I will remember that the Eucharist 
is the food, and not merely the medicine of the saints. I will 
remember that sin is no necessary part of my nature. 

I will remember that by God’s help and the power of the 
Eucharist, the battle against my temptations ought to be 
diminishing year by year. I ought to fight hopefully. It is 
the food, not the medicine, but the food; and year by year I 
ought to come more and more to the Holy Communion ; not 
because I am afraid I should be carried away by the passion 
of some great lust, or some pit will open under my feet ; 
but because more and more I find that feeding on Him is just 
what I want. ‘Oh, taste and see how gracious the Lord is!” 


Il.. THE ETERNAL HOME OF THE SAINTS. 
BY THE REV CANON KNOX LITTLE, M.A.* 


‘© While we look not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen: for the things which are seen are temporal ; but the 
things which are not seen are eternal. For we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.”——2 Cor. iv. 18; v. I. 


Sr. Paut brings before us two great thoughts—-eternal things ; 
an eternal home. May I beg you for a few moments to keep 
those two thoughts before your minds to-night, like the swing 
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and sway of Christmas bells across the frost-clad hills of 
England? They come like the phrase in a great symphony of 
Beethoven. They come like the subject in a great strange 
fugue of Bach or Spohr. They come like some thought that 
has possessed you or me when we have stood on the hills at 
sunset, or when we have watched the sea rising into the 
storm. 

Now the interest of the text to my mind is this: first, per- 
sonal. It is the expression,—and that makes it quite valuable, 
—it is the expression of an individual life, St. Paul; St. Paul, 
a man with great, strong, stern, demanding passions; St. 
Paul, a man with entire self-conquest ; St. Paul, the childless, 
and yet the sympathetic; the lonely, and yet the thoughtful 
for the crowd; St. Paul, who hath led a personal life, met a 
personal death, lives for a personal eternity, said this: “The 
scope of my vision is eternal things, because I look for an 
Eternal Home.” The greatest cynic that ever lived can never 
deny that while St. Paul was saved, first of all St. Paul was 
aman; a man that felt the passions of a man; a man that 
lived as only good men ean live; a man that fought and 
struggled in the desperation of darkness, loneliness, almost 
despair ; and a man at last who died for sake of that of which 
he testified. My brothers, that man’s testimony is worth re- 
specting; and that man said, “ Eternal things—an eternal 
home.” It is a personal testimony. It is more ; it is a philo- 
sophic truth. The words of the text speak to us of a great 
mystery, but a great fact, a governing thought. Is there 
any Man or woman here to-night who does not know the 
power of a governing thought? It is sometimes like a 
welcome, sometimes like an unwelcome guest ; sometimes 
like an obtruding visitor, who insists on seeing you whether 
you like it or whether you do not ; sometimes like a persistent 
friend, who will not be forbidden, although there are obstacles, 
but who comes and speaks and loves, although difficulties are 
in the way. A governing thought. These are its charac- 
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teristics—it recurs, as mathematicians would say. My 
brothers, bear me witness, in the darkness of the night, in 
the lonely moments when you have cast off the crowd, and 
When you are quite yourselves, does not the governing 
thought of ambition, of covetousness, of desire, of lust, of 
holiness, of aspiration, recur? It does more than recur lt 
chooses its moments, it watches as carefully as Catherine of 
France watched when that poor desperate monarch tried to 
resist her, tried in vain ; watched until the moment of weak- 
ness was before her, and then persuaded him to bathe his 
hands in blood. The recurring governing thought watches for 
_ the moment, like the ghost that is described in the Roman 
catacombs, behind the pillar, in the moonlight, or in the dark- 
ness, sometimes in bitterness, sometimes in glory, it comes, 
but at least it comes. Now I submit that the saints—St. Paul 
is my witness—kept before them two great thoughts, that 
came with the sway and swell, as I have said, like Christmas 
bells across our sweet and tendér-English-hitis, the governing 
thought that belonged to saints, as it belonged to the Apostle. 

The thought of eternal things, guiding to an eternal home, 
is not only a thought ; it is an appeal. Think, my brothers, 
think, my sisters, of that appeal; it is an appeal to prudence, 
Prudence is not an ideal virtue; prudence we Englishmen are 
capable of understanding as a virtue; prudence is the shadow 
of God’s providence falling upon the mind of man. Do you 
think prudence a stupid virtue? Does it not say across the 
chasm, beyond the distance, at the other side of the sunset, 
“Think, work, remember, labour—eternal things, an eternal 
home”? JI submit, in parenthesis, that the voice of the text is 
the voice of prudence. But there may be those, and I hope 
there are, to-night who will not be governed by a merely 
practical virtue, but who are capable of rising to a distinct and 
high desire ; to those I say the voice of the text is the voice of 
the sense of the ideal. I stood one day, dear friends, I stood, 
now many years ago, in the studio of a distinguished artist 
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who lived in Italy ; we had walked, he and I, across the paths 
that mark the Sabine mountains, and we had gazed together 
on the changing lights that mark the Roman Campagna under 
the rising and the setting of the sun; we had known each 
other under strange conditions, Bohemians both, desiring truth, 
longing and looking but not understanding anything, only that 
beauty was the expression of goodness. And one day in his » 
studio, one afternoon, we watched together as a workman 
under his direction worked at a statue, the sketch of which he 
had made, and after watching silently for half an hour, the boy 
student turned in something like an agony (that I have seen 
when I have heard confessions, only that these later agonies 
have been the agonies of the sfiritual ideal), the boy student 
turned, and said, “ Will you not speak, will you not say what 
you think of it; is it like what you believe to be the ideal of 
beauty that is before your eyes?” St. Paul appeals to the 
sense of the ideal, and says, ‘Eternal things; an eternal 
home.” 

To realise that eternal home, first catch the breath of 
eternal things; then see the parallel between earthly and 
eternal things ; then listen to the voice; then you know some- 
thing about eternal home. First catch the breath; what is 
that ? Is there any man before me who remembers such an 
afternoon when, coming from a public school, he first caught 
sight of that which had once been his childhood’s home? Is 
there any man among you who remembers what it was to stop 
and look from that last hill and see the towers, and see the 
curling smoke, and watch the well-beloved woods in which he had 
wandered when a child, and feel for one moment, putting back 
the practical determination of an English boy, feel, “This is a 
moment to delight in ; this is the first vision of my home”? If 
there is such a man, then he will understand me when I said 
that the first breath of home, the first whisper of the breeze 
across the pine-woods, across the beech-woods, across the old 
roofs that sheltered you when you were young, told you what 
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to expect when you were there. Apply that image, which is 
personal, to your own experience, because, after all, we are all 
the same, dear brothers and sisters, in altered conditions ; and 
then you understand what the Apostle may mean, and what I 
mean, speaking eternally, by the breath of home. What is 
the breath of that eternal home? Let us stand for a moment, 
not on the hill top, but let us stand on the peak of the north 
wind ; let us watch for a moment, as if travelling from time to 
eternity, what is the meaning of the breath of that eternity ? 
Eternal things, eternal things. “Why,” you say, “ are you 
dreaming, are you imagining, are you painting, O preacher ?” 
My brother and sister, eternal thingsare solid realities, the 
breath of the eternal home. Eternal things first. What do I 
mean by eternal things? Imean the moral law. Thank God, 
in the English Communion Service you have heard every 
morning your Ten Commandments, the moral law. Take the 
second table : first to reverence parents because they give you 
life approximately from God. Second, that you dare not 
destroy life, because life is a mystery from God. Third, I do 
not like to say it, and yet I will say it, young men, young 
women, that the greatest sin we can contemplate is to trifle 
with the transmission of life in its grave responsibility. And 
then the respect for property, the respect for character, the 
respect for God’s providence. Take that as a synopsis of the 
second table of the law. Take the first table: to love Him 
who is the origin of being, as you love, if you are a true man 
or woman, your father and mother, who have the responsibility 
“over your immediate being ; to put up no idol in the place of 
God, no, not even money, before which Englishmen bow down 
and genuflect and worship ; to watch against the strange in- 
consistencies of speech. And there I congratulate’ you English 
people, and long may it be yours to remember that you ought to 
offer God a tribute of your time and keep your Sundays. Is 
not that the second table ; is not that the first, the moral law, 
eternal things? Oh, my brother, oh, my sister, if you are to 
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understand the eternal home, stop upon the hill-top of time, 
listen to the breath of that breeze that comes to you in the 
church of the Redeemer ; listen, I beseech you, listen to the 
moral law. And then perhaps you say, dear friends, “ After 
all, that is hard frame-work, and can I grope my way through 
this great darkness, and can I sustain myself against this 
pressure, and can I govern my rebellious passions, and can I 
support my weary life, only by feeling that cold autumn breath 
or winter breath from home the moral law ?” 

No. I think if you stood on the hill-top when a boy in 
winter, and felt the icy wind from the north coming across 
your ancestral roofs, I don’t think you stood long. You didn’t 
want long to contemplate, speaking of home, the moral law. 
What then, what then? Have you ever thought about the 
moral law ? Suppose you ask a teacher of melody, “ How can I 
deal with melody ?” Would he not say something about the 
advancement of the gamut, by note and note, and this note 
answering that ? And he would say the truth. But when he 
had taught you all of melody or harmony, tell me this : would 
You be able, when you had learnt it all, to make your fellow- 
creatures lie down in sorrow and in tears, like Spohr? or 
would you be able to lift them up in joy like the voice of the 
lark on the moorlands, like Mendelssohn ? or would you have 
power to make them tread with stately tread, triumphant and 
determined, like Handel? Not you. And yet what is the 
difference ? You understand the theory; but between the 
theory and the practice what was there wanting ? “ Genius,” 
you answer ; somebody else says, “ Life” ; and J say, following 
the apostle, “ Eternal things.” And when you say, “ Will the 
moral law bring me the breath of home ?” I say, Add to. the 
moral law the breath of life, the breath of eternal things. And 
so when men turn round to me, or I should like to say—for I 
do not think it wrong, for I think his words support me—turn 
round upon St. Paul, and say, the moral law, with those strict 
rules, with that severe regard, with that determined “Thou 
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shalt not” and “ Thou shalt,” when men say that is true and 
right, I say, Yes, you learn eternal things from a master-mind 
as you learn painting, or poetry, or music, from a master, but 
there wants the touch of genius. But there is this difference : 
genius in these things is skilled; genius in eternal things is at 
your disposal. 

Though the moral law, my brothers and sisters, is only the 
Statement of the rule of heart, yet the life that inspires the 
heart comes from a spirit that is at your disposal; and if I 
try to put in words what that means, then I say the outcome 
of the moral law, the breath of home, the sweet wind that 
rises, not in autumn, but in spring-time, not in Christmas 
holidays, but in Easter or at Midsummer, that breath of home 
that makes the Ten Commandments vital, whispering of an 
eternal rest for us, what is that? What is it that in spirituality 
corresponds to genius in art? Is it something above you ? 
It is not. My brothers and sisters, mark my words; it is 
goodness, goodness ; love of what is right because it is right ; 
the sense of goodness; the delight of doing what is true and 
just and wise and beautiful. Surely then the breath of that 
eternal home that comes to us and whispers of what it means, 
first, it is distinct, it is definite. If you mean to reach that 
eternal home, reverence and love the moral law. But do not 
do it dogmatically and hardly ; but do it in the spirit of it; 
love to be good men, love to be good women; remember that 
goodness and righteousness and honesty and faithfulness and 
tenderness and truth are breaths that breathe out of that 
eternity where there are eternal things and an eternal home. 

Then may Inot ask you again to think back across those years; 
‘did you never stop upon that hill-top and listen to the winds 
that breathed of that home in Christmas holidays, and spoke 
of something that was coming; and if you did, was there 
not a picture before you, not of the breath of home, but 
of the voice of home; of the mother that would be kind to 
you; of the sisters that would make much of you; of the 
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father that would repress his feelings, and yet be so glad, so 
glad to see you? There is a voice; it hassounded tome upon 
Atlantic waves ; it has sounded on the very verge of death ; 
it has sounded in solemn moments in the pulpit, or in prayer. 
The voice, not only the breath, of home; what is that voice ? 
The voice of Jesus, ‘Come to Me, labouring, heavily laden ; I 
will give you rest.” My brother, labouring with sin, heavy- 
laden with passion, borne down with care, the voice of Him, 
“T will give you rest.” I need not dwell on the teachings of 
Jesus ; if you open your Gospels to-night for a moment and 
read those solemn words, with deep philosophy and distinct 
and manly sentiment, that make up what we call the Sermon 
on the Mount, you will realize, you will understand, you will 
believe with me that the voice of that home of the blessed is 
to be found in the teaching of Christ. And then, if you bear 
with me for a moment, there is not only the breath, not 
only the voice; there is the personality, the ideal personality 
of home. Have we not, we men, when we were lads, have 
We not pictured the moment when we should meet the mother 
that bore us, the sister that loved us, the brothers that made 
each of us a hero because we were older than themselves i 
have we not pictured the personality of home? Is not that a 
picture of eternity? I have talked to you about moral law, 
about the outcome of the moral law, about the teaching of 
Christ, which demands eternity—because, do our best, we 
cannot live it in this world entirely ; it requires an area beyond 
the grave—but that is impersonal, and you and I desire, 
demand personality; the representation of a living heart 
beating with life and earnestness; for you, for me, eternal 
things. They include the Lord Jesus; they include the Man 
of men; they include the bright example, the brightest and 
the best ; they include the picture of our highest manhood; they 
include that heart that wraps up in its tenderness our mother’s 
love ; they include Him who, having felt the disadvantage of 
our desolation, has risen into the dignity of our desire 3 who 
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understands our passion, and helps us to sanctify it; who 
stands with us in the crowd, and is our Friend in the 
lonely moments ; the Man that never was so vulgar as to 
despise the rich, that never was so exalted as to contemn the 
poor ; the Man—oh, Blessed One !—who took the little children 
in His arms, and they wreathed their arms around His neck, 
and He blessed them in His delight of manhood, who went out 
to the lost woman, and lifted her up, and said, “Sin no more.” 

And surely if you think, if you dream, if you meditate, if 
you desire, you will find, as I think St. Paul found in these 
things, a guidance to the home of the blessed, to the home 
of the saints, to the home. Think, what does home mean ? 
Home, my brothers, speaks to some of your memories most 
dear, most solemn ; you think of that strange distant hill, you 
think of those surrounding woods, think of clustering roses; 
you think of the opening gate, you think of the quiet gesture 
of courtesy of the old servant that welcomed you when you 
came there; you think of the steps of that front door, clus- 
tered round by sisters, brothers, father, mother; you think 
across the years of distance of that wild expectation of coming 
home. There may be men and women before me who have 
no such memories as to the home. Do you think of this? Do 
you think of wakening up, my brother, when you were going, 
or are you thinking of it now? I am not ashamed to name 
the facts of human life from this chair of truth; do you think 
of some face that has transfixed you, that you have thought of 
in your boyish days; that you have thought of when the years 
increased ; that has been the vision in the darkness restraining 
you from bad desire ; that has been the ideal, to point to pro- 
gress, lifting you up into a higher world ; some one face that 
has transfixed you, which you could love as angels love, with 
the broad, blue heavens betwixt you; which has helped you 
to be a good boy, and a hard-working youth, and a brave, true 
man, and a toiling, patient student ; which has helped you to 
hunger and thirst, and bear and forbear, and toil if only the 
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heart that that face spoke of might be entirely yours ;—do you 
think of that? Then you understand what is meant by the 
foundations of home, home. Or, are there those before me 
who say, “I never had the parents to love me; I never had 
the chance of loving one who might make my home”? But is 
there one before me who does not understand what I have 
heard said to an English clergyman, “I had no home, but,” 
said the lad, broken and yet earnest, “but you made me one” ? 
If you do, then you will understand what the Apostle means 
by leading up through moral law, the atmosphere of goodness, 
the teaching of Christ, that sweet personality to something, 
something that connotes and expresses in that dark eternity 
that is before us something of that bright and blessed picture 
which we English people, by the love of Him who is our 
Father, have been allowed to call “home.” 


HEAVEN. 
BY REV. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, M.A., CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN, * 


‘* And they heard a great voice from heaven saying unto them, Come up 
hither.” —REv. xi, 12, 


THERE are now, as there have been, two extreme schools of 
thought, which have applied their methods of interpretation 
with absolutely remorseless hand to the texts of Holy Scripture. 
The one is the literal, the other the mystical school of inter- 
pretation. The first of these two schools of thought, the literal, 
has always maintained that every book in the Bible—be it in 
the Pentateuch or in the Psalms, or in the Gospel narratives— 
is to be interpreted with literal accuracy; that we are to 
apply to them the same methods as we should apply in 
‘Studying a work on astronomical science. On the other hand, 
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the theory of the mystical school is, with a kind of intellectual 
rebound to the other extreme, that the Bible is to be regarded 
as wholly mystical—that even its history and narrative has 
gradually accumulated like an incrustation around a very small 
germ of actual fact. And so while the one school of thought 
reduces the Bible to a mere handbook of science, the other 
evaporates it into a mere nothing. Neither is the true inter- 
pretation. 

But what do we mean by a true interpretation of Holy 
Scripture? First, that we are to remember that the Bible is 
not a book, but a Jiterafure written at intervals of centuries, 
and that we have in it history and narrative and poetry and 
imagery, and all that can touch the heart and advance the 
interest ; and that when we speak of passage after passage in 
the Bible as being full of imagery and poetry, we do not by any 
means intend to convey the idea that those passages do not 
contain truth, but that books written, especially in the East 
and in that phase of history when the thoughts and utterances 
of humanity were in the first dawn of enthusiasm, are to be 
interpreted by entirely different laws, and to be judged by 
other canons than those which we apply to astronomical and 
similar scientific books. We have in this text an illustration 
of how the rigid method of interpretation—literally on the one 
hand, and mystically on the other—can rob such a passage as 
this of all its truth: “And they heard a great voice from 
heaven saying unto them, Come up hither.” 

Of course as long as the Ptolemaic system of astronomy was 
adopted, and men believed that this world was a plane, an 
absolutely literal interpretation of this text was possible, and 
it appeared natural for the voice from heaven to say, “Come 
up hither.” Therefore it was maintained—Scripture is verified 
by science ; science is, on the other hand, confirmed by Scrip- 
ture; the earth is a plane. There then arose, as you know, the 
teaching of Copernicus, and the system of astronomy of the past 
was revolutionised. The earth is not a plane, but a sphere; 
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the earth, in her revolutions, passing again and again by the 
same spot which you might, when regarding the world as a 
plane, have marked as heaven. How could then the new theory’ 
ofastronomy be true? If the Bible was to be taken as literally 
true in its scientific accuracy, then this new theory could not 
be maintained. And then, as is always the case, there were 
men who disputed the truth of the proposition that had been 
put forward, and many of these imputed the worst motives to 
those who had put it forward. They said, “It is very well for 
this new school of astronomy to assert that it is only with this 
visible universe they are concerned ; but what they in reality 
want is to shake our faith in the Bible.” We have heard the 
same argument with earnestness applied in our own day to 
other and similar theories. : 

However, the controversy was closed—closed for ever by 
the irresistible logic of facts; and I suppose there is not one of 
us now who does not accept as true the prevailing system of 
astronomical science, and who for one moment supposes that 
because heaven is uot above us, therefore we cannot accept 
as inspired such a passage as this: ‘And they heard a great 
voice from heaven saying, Come up hither.” 

If you will only take the trouble to look up the theological 
literature of the age, you will see that the controversy upon 
this question was waged with the same intensity and bitterness 
which so often characterises the advance of the cause of truth. 
But what is the truth of certain passages such as this ? Is 
not this poetical description absolutely true ? This place, which 
was formerly thought to be heaven, is, as we know, now 
beneath the half of Christendom on the other side of the 
world. But is it not that there is a close analogy between the 
physical and moral life ? Is it not that we transfer our thoughts 
almost involuntarily from the physical to the moral sphere ? 
For example, we speak of caverns, swamps, and caves as being 
below; and we speak of going up to the mountain ranges and 
lofty tablelands, to those peaks on which the sun rises first 
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and lingers latest; and we transfer these ideas to the moral 
world almost unconsciously and almost inevitably. We speak 
of a man of /igh aspirations, and /ofty condition, and fower- 
img strength, and these terms convey to us an idea; and we 
also speak of the Aighest to which a man can attain, and as 
being above the lower atmosphere. And so the voice that 
comes to us seems to us from above, from a place we know 
not where in the universe, but from a place of lofty aspirations, 
of high thoughts, and of elevated ideas. 

“Only a figure, then,” you say. But so much, I reply, 
all the richer in the power of expansive thought, because 
it is a figure, and because it is written in the language of 
every age and clime. When we thus believe and accept 
the words of the Bible, instead of wrangling in unprofitable 
argument over them, we restore their significance, of which 
they have been constantly deprived. They are windows, and 
Christendom has been discussing the framework of the windows; 
but it has been forgotten that these windows, which open into 
Paradise, are ever letting in a flood of heavenly light on our 
spiritual vision, and enabling us to look out on other worlds 
and spheres. 

So this materialism on the one side, and refined mysticism 
on the other, have been applied not only to the words of this 
text, but to the thought of heaven itself. The one theory is 
that heaven is simply a place, a materialistic fact, in which, it 
is true, is found compassion and purity and love and devotion ; 
but these were, as it were, passes to admit to the place, and 
not the very essence of the life itself. Then there is the re- 
action. We are told by the mystical school that heaven is 
only a state, but that goodness and truth and righteousness, 
wherever to be found, even here on this earth, is Heaven itself. 
Now had we not better hold both these thoughts—Heaven is at 
once a state and a place; that it is not only astate of purity and 
love and righteousness, but a place where the redeemed are 
to be with their Lord ? And holding this view, and believing, 
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on the one hand, that heaven is not merely a place to which 
our goodness is a passport, and believing, on the other hand, 
that heaven is not’ merely a condition, I hold them both; 
believing that heaven is purity and love, both here and here- 
after, and that it is a place where the redeemed and ransomed 
of Christ are to go. 

What is the message that reaches us from there—from this 
place, from this condition? ‘And they heard a great voice 
from heaven saying unto them, Come up hither.” 

Heaven is a state not beyond the reach of those on earth. 
Christ tells us that the kingdom of God is within us. There 
are the upper and lower realms of life here on earth. There is 
a life on earth which is hell, and there is a life on earth which 
is heaven. There is that lower sphere of life in all actions 
springing from selfishness and pride and lust. Why, even 
the things that seem good and charitable often spring from the 
impulse of our almost animal hatred of suffering in others as in 
ourselves ; when all our motives are intensely earthly, where 
there is no highest source from which every duty springs, then 
that which we do is only that which can be found naturally 
in every condition of human life. 

And there is that other sphere, the inspiration of which is 
love, the true forgetfulness of self, the aspiration for something 
better and nobler than the experience of conventional life. 

These two spheres, then, are among us, the higher and the 
lower. These two realms of experience, the upper and the 
lower, are close together, and both of them appeal to us. 
There is something in us which answers to the calls of the 
lower senses of self; and there is in all of us, even the most 
selfish, something ever ready to respond to the call of that 
spiritual and higher realm. I fear that most of us pass nearly 
all our lives in that lower sphere, and that our excursions into 
that higher realm are only occasional and fitful, but ah! so full 
of blessing and comfort while they last. But we do not abide 
there. And yet we are perfectly certain that there is such a 
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thing as living there ; we know some who are in the world, 
but yet not of the world, whose conversation is in heaven; 
the very fragrance of Paradise seems to be in them. As we 
look on them their eyes light with a strange light of a brighter 
hope; their very words are musical with the notes of a 
heavenly joy. A great multitude of these saintly souls that 
no man can number are now walking, and have ever walked 
and blessed this earth, walking in unity with God and His 
Christ. In our streets we meet them every day; in whatever 
deeds of charity we enter upon they cluster around us; our 
lives are cheered by their fidelity and self-sacrifice and love; 
our eyes almost brim over when we think, in our better 
moments, of all that we owe to such—of all the good they have 
done us; of the great revelation which God makes to us of 
His own love through such as these; of the call to a nobler 
and higher living, to which their lives give such beautiful and 
convincing utterance. A great voice is “heard saying to us 
through them, ‘Oh, brothers, oh, sisters, come up hither!” 
Do you never hear it, my friends, in the pauses of your daily 
toil? In those intervals of silence which come to you, does 
not this great voice come sounding down to you, summoning 
you to a nobler life than that which you are living now ? 

And oh! what a majestic voice itis! It has the power and 
majesty in it of Him who said, “Let there be light,” and there 
was light; the tender lovingkindness of Him who called the 
weary and heavy-laden on earth, “Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest”; the 
_ self-sacrificing pity of Him who cried, even in His own agony, 
“Father, forgive them” ; it is the voice of God speaking in the 
strength and power of His mighty universe ; it is the voice of 
God in the life and agony and death of His own Son ; it is the 
voice of God in the silent pauses of the spirit which is striving 
in your heart and mind; it is the voice of God in all we know 
and all the world has ever known of unselfish love and un- 
failing truth, calling us up out of the mire of this world to a 
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life of joy and peace in heaven. For heaven isa place. It is 
a place where there are many, many mansions, and from there, 
where the redeemed are dwelling, even now a great voice is 
heard sometimes calling to us, ‘‘Come up hither.” It is as 
the voice of many waters, as the voice of a great swelling 
multitude. We do not always hear it, but now and then, 
when we stand beside some open grave, when old thoughts 
are kindled once more on the flowing tide of memory, and the 
old joys and sorrows and almost forgotten voices are again 
borne in on our souls, the gates are set ajar even for a 
moment, and the voice of the heavenly host comes swelling 
upon our hearts with a strange surpassing sweetness, It is 
the sound, I say, of a great multitude, but blended with that 
passing chorus there are voices familiar to our ears—the 
voice, it may be, who first taught our infant lips to pray, 
“Our Father, which art in heaven”; the voice, strong and 
powerful it may be, of some brother who marched before us 
up life’s great hill, and then God took him; the bird-like 
note, it may be, of some sweet child-like voice which had 
scarcely articulated itself in human speech before Christ 
gathered her to Himself;—all these, and such as these, we 
may hear. They come to us, these spirit voices, oh, so clear ! 
saying, “Come away.” And the harp of the cherubim can 
never drown these melting calls. And all these, with the Lamb 
which was slain, which is in the midst of the throne, and the 
thousand times ten thousand who have washed their robes in 
the blood of the Lamb for ever—all these say, ‘Oh, come up, 
come up hither !” 

Surely, my friends, it cannot be—oh, surely it cannot be !— 
that these voices, so tender yet so divine, are calling on us for 
ever in vain. 
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IV. Church Life in Melbourne. 


————t 


MELBOURNE is the capital of Victoria. It might almost be 
called the capital of Australia, or even of Australasia, as it is 
the largest and certainly the most important city to be found 
either in the Australian continent, or in New Zealand and 
Tasmania, the other islands of the Australasian group. Vic- 
toria is the smallest in area, but the largest in population of 
the five colonies into which the Australian continent is 
divided. The whole colony contains an area of 87,884 square 
miles. The population, according to the census of 1881, was 
$82,232. It is now estimated as upwards of go0,000, in- 
cluding about 12,000 Chinese, and a few hundred aborigines, 
Nearly a third of the inhabitants is to be found in the city or 
its environs. This is a remarkable instance of centralization, 
perhaps the most remarkable known. The importance to the 
colony of the state of church life in Melbourne will be evident 
at once from the fact now stated. 

The leading denominations are the Presbyterian, Wesleyan- 
Methodist, and Church of England. The 1882 returns for the 
colony gave the first 73,480 usually attending principal service ; 
the second, 66,000 ; the third, 52,152. The minor Methodists, 
in four denominations, number 22,315 attendants, giving a 
large majority to the Methodist family of churches. The 
Roman Catholic attendances are given in the same return as 

78,835. The total number of Roman Catholics in 1882 is 
given as 210,070. The Presbyterian is the most wealthy of 
the Protestant denominations, the Church of England the 
most influential socially. It has also the greatest number of 
nominal adherents; for although the Presbyterian Church 
attendances exceed those of the Church of England, the latter 
is credited with 321,453 adherents in the colony, as against 
136,910 Presbyterians. 
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Coming to church life in the city, we will deal first with the 
Church of England. Prior to 1875 the Church of England in 
Victoria was under the rule of a single bishop. In that year 
the colony was divided into the dioceses of Melbourne and 
Ballarat, Bishop Moorhouse taking the former. This com- 
prises the eastern half of the colony. The churches in and 
around Melbourne form comparatively a small part of it. The 
whole diocese is estimated to contain 230,000 adherents, and 
from’ I1,000 to 12,000 communicants, with about 26,000 
Sunday-school scholars. The numbers are approximate. The 
best-attended churches are All Saints’ (St. Kilda), 1,400, and 
St. Paul’s (city), 1,100. The latter serves as the cathedral 
church during the erection of the cathedral proper, which is 
being erected alongside. The congregation at St. Matthew’s, 
Prahran, is also a very large one. This is under the care of 
the Rev. H. A. Langley, All Saints’ under Canon Gregory. 
Some of the most flourishing congregations are to be found 
under the “highest” and the “lowest” men, the question of 
attendance appearing to depend upon the personal ascendency 
of the preacher. The largest Sunday-school returns are as 
follows : Richmond, with 850 on the roll; Prahran, with 820; 
St. Luke’s, South Melbourne, with 700; North Fitzroy, with 
650. These returns are exceeded by one school in an inland 
city. St. Paul’s, in the mining district of Sandhurst, returns 
931 upon its rolls. The incomes of the best parishes range 
from £1,000 to £3,000, out of which stipend charities and 
expenses of divine service are paid. The bishop’s stipend is 
41,500 per annum. The next best income is £630. There 
are several incomes at £600, and nearly as many at £500. 
Few of the stipends in and around Melbourne are less than 
4350. The most skilfully-rendered church music is that of 
All Saints’, St. Kilda, and Christ Church, South Yana. These 
are both “high.” The heartiest congregational singing is 
found in churches situated in such democratic localities as 
St. Saviour’s, Collingwood, and St. Matthew’s, Prabran. The 
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Church of England in this colony is very largely under the 
control of the Church Assembly, a body consisting in equal 
proportions of clergy and laity, and described by Bishop 
Moorhouse as “The House of Commons of the Church.” 
There are three denominational grammar schools in the city, 
besides one in Geelong. There is also a very efficient college, 
affiliated with the University, known as Trinity College.* 
Amongst other institutions may also be named a Church of 
England “Sunday-school Association.” Since the arrival of 
Bishop Moorhouse a remarkable revival has taken place in the 
Church of England in Victoria. Thus, whereas in 1874 in 
the undivided diocese (comprising the whole colony) only 
40,610 (including children) were returned as attending the 
principal Sunday service, last year in the Melbourne diocese 
alone the return gave 43,517. In 1874 the total number of 
Sunday-school scholars was given as 20,520 for the undivided 
diocese ; last year in the Melbourne diocese 19,053 were re- 
turned. The number of teachers is actually greater in the 
Melbourne diocese than in the whole colony in 1874. The 
returns for 1874 gave 2,155; for 1883, 2,306. Since Bishop 
Moorhouse’s assumption of office about eighty new churches 
have been built. Others are in course of erection. The 
cathedral church at the time of his installation was a sin- 
gularly ugly building. He applied himself with great energy 
to the erection of a cathedral, which is now being built. The 
estimated cost is £100,000. Trinity College, already referred 
to, has received some large endowments, and has had new life 
given to it under the bishop’s regime. The effect of his career 
upon his church cannot be gathered from statistics. He has 
immensely increased its social influence. I think it is safe to 
say that during the fifty years of the colony’s existence no 
man has arisen with so commanding a personality. Besides. 


* Trinity College was founded in 1870. The buildings have cost 
425,000, all met by voluntary contributions. In 1883 it had forty-seven 
students attending lectures, 
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the prestige which his learning and culture have given to the 
Church of England among the upper circles, his gifts of 
popular speech, his frank and manly demeanour, and his 
interest in matters relating to the social well-being of the 
community, have given him a firm hold upon the affections of 
the great masses of the people. I think he is, on the whole, 
the best public speaker we have ever had amongst us. When 
he preaches at St. Paul’s many cannot obtain admission. 
Every winter he gives a course of (say) half-a-dozen lectures 
on topics of present-day importance. St. Paul’s (seating 1,100) 
is then thronged to its utmost capacity, many having to be 
contented with standing room, while it is no uncommon thing 
for would-be hearers to be turned away for want of room. 

We come next to the Presbyterian Church. In the year 1859, 
the various sections of the Presbyterian Church united in the 
Presbyterian Church of Victoria, there being only one or two 
dissentients. The Presbyterian Church is, as we have said, 
superior to the Church of England in numbers, and in relative 
wealth, and in social influence is inferior only to that Church. 
Unhappy differences of opinion have prevailed of late years 
in the meetings of its assembly. They have been, for the most 
part, in connection with the Rev. Charles Strong, until recently 
pastor of the Scots’ Church, Melbourne.’ Mr. Strong is sus- 
pected of, and has, indeed, been broadly charged with heresy 
of a pronounced kind. No formal proof has been recorded 
against him, his public utterances having been non-committal, 
and his resignation having been sent in just as his case was 
about to be pushed to an issue. Although in very ill odour 
with the orthodox section (the vast majority) of the Presby- 
terian Church, and generally with evangelical religionists, 
Mr. Strong had greatly endeared himself to the great bulk of 
his own congregation, as well as to a large number outside it. 
The members of his congregation are now seeking (with but 
slight prospects of success) an Act from the Victoria Legisla- 
ture to enable them to secede from the Presbyterian Church 
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of Victoria, and take the church property with them. The 
property is of very great value. The church land is in one 
of the most valuable city sites. It carries upon it the church, 
erected at a cost of 4% 39,000, the manse, and a very large 
“equitable co-operative store.” The church is generally 
allowed to be the handsomest ecclesiastical edifice which has 
been erected in the city. The Anglican cathedral, when 
finished, will exceed it in cost and size. The Roman Catholic 
cathedral, a great pile, which has been slowly rising year by 
year for many years past, will exceed it in massiveness and 
grandeur ; but I doubt whether either will equal it in grace- 
fulness and symmetry. Scots’ Church has, undoubtedly, the 
largest and wealthiest congregation of any Presbyterian 
church in the Colony. The number of sittings let is 851, 
which is just about double that of the best-attended Presby- 
terian churches elsewhere. About sixteen or Seventeen years 
ago was the palmy time of Presbyterian preaching. Then the 
Rev. P. S. Menzies and Dr, Dykes (now of London) preached 
in Melbourne. Although there are many scholarly and able 
men in the denomination, there are none who approach these 
as effective and influential pulpit orators. The Rev. Charles 
Strong, notwithstanding his widespread popularity, had not any 
great oratorical power. He might charm men by his thought- 
fulness and literary finish. He had little power to stir the 
emotions. 

The Presbyterians have given great attention to education. 
The Scotch College and the Presbyterian Ladies’ College both 
_ under their auspices, are in numbers, and perhaps in other 
respects, at the head of their class as private schools. Their 
Theological College was founded in 1866. Its students are 
now splendidly housed in Ormond College, a flourishing 
college affiliated with the University, and which takes its 
name from the Hon. Mr. Ormond, who bore the whole 
cost of its erection, amounting to about 423,000. Ormond 
College was opened in 1879. It had thirty-five students in 
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residence during 1883. Its munificent founder intends, at his 
own cost, to extend the building. The highest salary paid 
in the ‘Presbyterian Church is £1,000 (Scots’ Church). Next 
comes East St. Kilda, with £950, and St. Kilda, with £850. 
There is an £800, a £750, two stipends of £700, and four 
of £500. A Sustentation Fund has helped to raise the 
average ministerial stipend. It was reported some few years 
ago that only seven ministers received less than £250. The 
Presbyterians have no Sunday-schools so large as those in the 
Church of England. Richmond comes first, with 620 on the 
roll; then Clarendon Street, South Melbourne, with 460 ; and 
Dorcas Street, South Melbourne, with 456. 
Wesleyan-Methodism is not relatively so powerful in the 
city as in the mining districts. Wesleyanism has been largely 
helped by the emigration to the colony in the early days of a 
great many Cornish miners. Though it has not so many repre- 
sentatives in the professional classes as either of the other 
two denominations we have been referring to, it has still much 
social and more political influence. ‘The Wesleyan vote wis 
often a powerful factor in the decision of political contests. 
The cathedral of Methodism is Wesley Church, Lonsdale Street. 
It cost £20,000, and seats 1,600 people; will hold on an 
emergency 2,000. The most flourishing Wesleyan congre- 
gation in the Durban district is that of Brunswick Street. 
Both church and school are well organized and well officered, 
and the latter has 700 on its roll. The Wesleyans have a 
Sunday-school Union, with which 17,737 scholars are associated, 
taught by 1,865 teachers. The average attendance is—after- 
noon scholars, 11,619; teachers, 1,301. These figures are 
taken from recent returns. A Methodist Ladies’ College has 
recently been started in Hawthorn, a suburb of Melbourne. 
It is on much the same lines as the Presbyterian Ladies’ 
College, and bids fair to rival it in time in popularity. In 
Dr. Dare’s time the Wesleyans had at least one speaker with 
unusual popular gifts. He died some years ago, and left no 
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successor. They have many fair, and some good speakers, but 
no man of pre-eminent powers. 

Of the minor Methodist bodies I need only mention the largest, 
the Primitives. They return 10,000 as usually attending the 
principal service. They have four circuits in the Melbourne 
district, with incomes of £2,200 per annum. ‘Their progress 
has been more rapid during the last two or three years. Their 
membership in Melbourne is about 400, being an increase of 
60 on the past year. They have nine churches, the largest 
being in Lygon Street, Carlton, with a seating accommoda- 
tion for 440 persons. Ministers in the city circuits, 6. There 
is a quarterly denominational paper; also a denominational 
book-room, which does business to the extent of £1,000 a 
year. 

The Independents, or Congregationalists, in 1882 returned 
9,716 as customarily attending the principal Sabbath service. 
The most of their adherents are to be found in Melbourne and 
suburbs, where they have twenty churches. Their principal 
church is in Collins Street. It numbers 527 members. This 
church building was, until the erection of Scots’ Church, the 
finest ecclesiastical edifice in the city. It cost £13,000. 
Besides this they have valuable land and an extensive 
block of church buildings, worth, probably, another £7,000. 
The arrangements in these buildings for lecture halls, com- 
mittee rooms, library, church parlours, etc., are more complete 
than those of any other church in the colony. The Con- 
gregationalists have a college for the purpose of training 
students for their ministry. It was started in 1862, and has 
succeeded fairly well, considering the difficulties with which 
it has had to contend. The students’ rooms and library are 
in the Collins Street buildings. The most notable event in 
Congregational annals is the inauguration of the Victorian 
Congregational Jubilee Fund, which proposes to wipe off all 
debts on Congregational churches within five years of its 
inauguration (September 1883), as well as to carry through. 
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some new enterprises. By this means it is reckoned that at 
least £30,000 will have been raised by October 1888. 

The Baptists return rather more attendants on public 
worship than the Congregationalists. They are more wealthy 
than the latter body, and, socially, rather more influential. 
Their principal church is in Collins Street. It has 500 
members. The building is not so large as the Independent 
Church in the same street, neither is it so imposing archi- 
tecturally. It seats 1,000 persons. A good deal of aggressive 
work is being done by this church. The pastor, the Rev. S, 
Chapman, though his style is more forceful than elegant, is 
always listened to with interest and respect. He is a man of 
considerable ability and force of character, and would exercise 
a wider public influence but that his appearances outside his 
own church and his own denomination are comparatively rare. 
The Baptists, in proportion to their size, number among them 
werhaps a larger number of what might be called Spurgeonic 
“men of an evangelistic type than any other denomination. 

A notice of religious life in Melbourne would hardly be 
«complete without a reference to the Salvation Army. The 
progress of this eccentric organization has been more rapid 
than that of any other religious body which has ever established 
itself here. Though it has not been two years in Victoria, it 
has barracks in Hatham to hold 1,000, in Prahran to hold 800, 
in Emerald Hill to hold 1,500. It has also several other very 
large places of meeting. The Victorian War Cry has a 
eireulation of between 20,000 and 30,000. The “Army” 
exhibits all those peculiarities which have served to make it 
motorious in other places. It is regarded by some as being 
the opprobrium of Christianity, but the general verdict 
appears to be that it is doing good, although in a way which 
might, with advantage, be amended. People are specially 
inclined to view with favour its back-slum rescue work, and 
its mission to prisoners just leaving gaol. 

Lastly, I might say, we have had during the last few years 
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one or two representatives of the coarsest and most violent 
kind of materialistic atheism in the city. Before them came 
the Spiritualists, who first made an appearance on the public 
records in 1873. They are not strong, numbering only 
1,200 at their principal service.. The Atheists and the 
Spiritualists are almost as much opposed to one another as 
they are to orthodoxy. I need not say that Melbourne, like 
other cities, comprehends in its borders a few of those queer 
people to whose religious (or irreligious) opinions it is 
difficult to give any distinctive name. 


V. Brief Outlines and Suggestive 
Themes. 


—c —__— 


Lele PRIZES ANDSITS COSI: 


‘Tt is too much for you to go up to Jerusalem.”—1 KINGs xii. 28. 


These were the words of Jeroboam, to whose name is attached 
the awful record, ‘‘ who made Israel to sin.’’ What that sin 
was we have seen in this morning’s First Lesson, from which the 
words are taken—the sin of idolatry, of schism. Doubtless his 
scheme as a piece of policy appeared admirable ; nothing seemed 
more fatal to his new state than that the people should go up 
to Jerusalem, and give their allegiance to Rehoboam, king of 
Judah. But in truth this policy resulted in failure and disaster. 
Tt must tend to lower the popular tone, it must degrade the mind 
of the masses, and thus its results are disastrous. 

This is an appeal made to the people’s sense of ease and 
comfort. These long pilgrimages were burdensome, and there- 
fore was it said, ‘‘ It is too much for you to go up to Jerusalem.,”’ 
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What is there, then, that you cannot have here? Still for us 
there is Jerusalem here on earth, where the soul may be brought 
into true union with God ; still is there a place where God will 
come to the soul if only the soul will come to God; and still is 
there the tempter, who says it is too much for you to go up to 
Jerusalem. 

And so it comes to pass that the means whereby we obtained 
peace are laid aside, or changed, or modified—the study of our 
Bible, prayer, Holy Communion. 

I. The study of our Bible. Oh, it is too much to go up to 


Jerusalem. The Bible is hard to read and understand. ‘It is 
too hard for yow,’’ says the tempter, ‘‘to make its pages all your 
own. You have not the leisure, the mental capacity.’’ So it 


may be, and the very word ‘‘ Bible-student’’ seems an old- 
fashioned word, and books which touch lightly on the subject 
are substituted—books lacking true theology; books which are 
inaccurate and fanciful, though so popular; books which are 
heathen, flippant, and false; and even they are scarce read 
through. All that is the theological study of the many in the 
present day. It is too much for you to go up to Jerusalem. Oh, 
how can true peace be thus found? Oh, how can men’s souls 
touch Jehovah’s? These bubbling brooks may ripple on, but they 
are lost in the sands of the desert, and cannot quench men’s 
thirst. They are deceitful, and of no avail in our need; but the 
wells of salvation from which we might draw all that we require 
are neglected, because it is hard work to draw the same, and 
from brooks we may lap with our hands as we halt on our 
journey. 

II. It is too much to go up to Jerusalem in the spirit of prayer. 
You are so busy, so tired, that you cannot give much time to 
prayer. Just some brief form which you commit to memory. 
“That will do,’’ says the tempter; and the Lord’s Prayer and 
our short petition for what we want is all that some offer up. 
Oh, how do we fulfil the command, ‘‘ Pray without ceasing ’’ ? 
Souls that must die if they be not united to God, how can true 
union be thus sustained? It is too much for you to go up to 
Jerusalem, and attain the peace which comes from union with 
God before the mercy seat, where you can plead the name of 
Jesus Christ in prayer. It is too much. Then can the vision 
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of peace never be realized. Then must we put from our 
thoughts the great hereafter. If work is so hard and so 
pressing that we have no time to pray, then the great God 
has given us such work to do as will crush us down. Can 
that be? Nay. 

III. And at Holy Communion. Is it not true that hundreds 
stay away from this Jerusalem? It is too much for you; it 
makes too great demand upon you; if you become a communi- 
cant, your whole life must be changed. Thus, though the many 
hear the sermon preached, only the few come to the altar, It is 
too much for the others to go to Jerusalem. 

We know this is so; we see it around us. It is not that the 
masses do not wish at times to know more about spiritual 
matters, it is not that they do not at times consider the 
solemnity of life, that they have no uneasy consciences about 
holy things; at times it comes over them, and they desire 
to pray. When death comes before us, then must men be 


touched. 
But the many go forth again into our crowded, clattering 


streets, into their sweet, comfortable homes, where loving, living 
faces greet them, into society, with its pleasant life and its easy 
goal, and the spiritual fades and the masterful present rises 
again, and hearts that were touched with a desire to reach 
the Vision of Peace, the true Jerusalem, the hearts that felt 
it was worth living, and oh! worth dying for, once more hear 
the voice of the text, ‘‘It is too much for you to go up to 
Jerusalem.”’ 

Brethren, the golden city is a reality over all those worldly 
forces which press so strongly upon us, and will reign over all. 
We are living, but we are dying; and it is now for us in time to 
gain such an insight into that which makes for our hereafter and 
for the day of God’s presence and the New Jerusalem. Is it too 
much for you to go up to Jerusalem ? 

Minor Canon Kelly. 

(St. Paul’s, August 17th, 1884.) 
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II. WHO WILL HARM ? 


‘* And who is he that will harm you if ye be followers of that which is 
good ?”—r PETER iii. 13. 


A promise in the guise of a question. On the one side a set 
of possible antagonists and harmful faces ; on the other the sole, 
solitary Defender of the true and trustful soul. 

I. A certain condition of safety. Followers of that which is 
good, or it might be imitators of him who is good. 

All love imitates. Children imitate parents, etc. 

The Revised Version reads, ‘‘ Zealous for that which is good.”’ 

Morality must be touched with emotion. Be enthusiastic for 
goodness. But this can never be unless you make a masculine 
of the neuter. Abstractions do not naturally breed warmth. 
Our souls must love him who is good. 

II. Safety that arises from the condition. Who will harm 
us? 

ist. Take the least way of understanding such a word as this. 
In 999 cases out of 1,000 men are not so bad and so blind but 
that they know a good man when they see him. There is no 
better facing for a fortification than soft grass sods, into which 
the bullets will plunge and stick, and there is an end of them. 
Granite would be shattered; iron would be splintered. The 
temper that yields small matters because it is longing to be pure 
is the temper that fulfils the great commandment, ‘‘ As much as 
lieth in you live peaceably with all men.’’ Often it is a bit of 
badness in the Christian that makes the opposition. 

and. Still if the charm does not work, God’s providence is a 
reality, and He will take care of us. 

3rd. Sometimes harm comes to our lives, fortunes, tempers, 
families, health, even when we are most earnestly longing to be 
good. What then? The highest fulfilment. Whatever makes 
His likeness distinct in us will be no harm. Whatever wind 
blows us toward Him will not be adverse. Wherever we go 
we shall be on our road. Paul did not expect he would be 
delivered from the sword which Nero’s myrmidons smote 
his head off with a little after, but he did expect that when 
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the blow came he would be delivered from all the evil of 
it. ‘‘For,’’ says he, ‘‘He shall deliver me from every evil 
work,’’ and to render literally, ‘‘He shall save me into His 
everlasting kingdom.’’ 

Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
(Union Chapel, Manchester, October 22nd, 1884.) 


Ill. WATCHING. 


“What I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch.”—MArx xiii. Mo 


I. Realize the sort of life to which Christ here calls us, 

A wakeful life. 

There may be sleeping souls in wakeful bodies. 

st. Sleep is unconsciousness. Many live long hours un- 
conscious of God, the soul, and eternity. 

2nd. Sleep is inactivity. How many are alert and active in 
the exercise of their permitted and commanded communication 
with God Himself ? 

The wakeful life is (1) a sober life, Watch, and be sober ; 
(2) a prayerful life, Watch and pray ; (3) a life of companion- 
ship with Christ, Watch with Me. 

II. Bring home to ourselves that little great word aZ/. 

Al? the disciples needed it that dreadful night. 

The life of the Acts of the Apostles is a life of perpetual, of 
unsleeping watching. 

Difficult to the young; the busy; to the intellectual; to the 
sorrowful. If the wakeful life is salvation, who then can be 
saved ? 

1st. Let us have special moments of spiritual watchfulness. 

2nd. Let us knit them together by lifting up the heart between 
time in briefer callings in of grace. 

C.F. Vaughan, DD. 

(St. Pancras Church.) 
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VI. To Our Readers. 


——_ a —_ 


At the close of the first year, it seems fitting that we should 
express gratitude to our readers for the position this periodical 
has already gained. The circulation is, it is believed, larger 
than that of any periodical of the kind in this country, and it is 
steadily increasing. ; 

Next year we shall endeavour still further to improve the 
Magazine. As before, it will contain the finest specimens of 
contemporary preaching of all schools. In our new year’s number 
will appear the recent magnificent Oxford sermon by Canon 
Liddon—considered by many the finest he has delivered—and a 
remarkable lecture by Dr. Adolph Saphir on St. Paul and his 
Epistles, besides other articles of permanent value. Every © 
endeavour will be made to produce a magazine really helpful 
and stimulating to clergymen in their pulpit work. 

The articles on Church Life which have proved so attractive 
will be continued through the year, and will embrace various 
towns and districts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, Frank 
criticism of churches and ministers will not be excluded, provided 
it is written in good faith, and the articles will always be contri- 
buted by competent and trustworthy authors. 

It is hoped to find larger space for Reviews of Books. The 
Editor receives many queries from correspondents which he is 
unable to attend to. But in future all questions the answers 
to which would be generally interesting will be answered in the 
Magazine. 

Another prize competition will shortly be announced. 
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